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Public Pays for 
Unfair Management and 
Labor Practices: Baker 


Addressing the 49th Annual 
Meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in N.Y. City on 

Dec. 7, Melyin 
H. Baker, 
President of 
the National 
Gypsum Co., 
urged labor 
and manage- 
ment to re- 
‘solve their 


New York, N. Y., Thursday, December Price 60 Cents a Copy 


Prospects for Business in 1945 


By BRIG.-GEN. LEONARD P. AYRES* 
Vice-President, The Cleveland Trust Co. 


Prominent Statistician and Analyst-Asserts “We Are Quite Safe’ in 
Assuming That 1945 Will Bring This Country A Good Deal of Social, 
Financial and Business Turmoil. Predicts in Transition Period 20 Mil- 
lions Must Find New Employment and Despite Programs for Public 
Works and the Pressing Needs for Civilian Goods, the Number Seeking 
‘Employment Will Be of Record Proportions. Doubts an Inflationary 
Price Rise but Expresses Fear That When the Duration and Difficulties 
of Transition Are Experienced, Security Prices Other Than Government 
Bonds Will Decline, Particularly Prices of Second Grade Issues.. Warns 
Against Inventory Speculation, and Foresees Lower National Income, 
Higher Wages, More Labor Disputes-and More Business Failures, With 


14, 1944 


Conflicting Views Again Feature 
Comments on Peacetime ‘Training’ 


Judging from the number of responses received in connection 
with our symposium on the proposal calling for a program of uni- 
versal military training in peacetime, there is good reason to believe 
that the issue is being weighed by the public with more than casual 
interest. It was with this thought in mind that we undertook our 
survey, the results of which have been given in our columns start- 
ing with the issue of Nov. 23. As® 


was to be expected, the comments 
submitted reflected a marked 
difference of opinion among con- 
tributors regarding the proposal. 








comodate in today’s issue. Others 
now in hand will be given in 
subsequent issues. 


DR. NEIL CAROTHERS . 


differences 
quickly and 
equitably or 
“the world will 
sadly view a 
great nation, 
looked to for 
leadership and 
economic 





strength, dis- | 


Melvin H. Baker strength and_| 
abandon that leadership. 

“When management attempts to 
exploit labor,” he contended, “for 
the purpose of creating unfair 
competition, Wages may be forced 
down in other industries in the 
field, and the public suffers. When 
labor carries a chip on its shoul- 
der, and elbows its way over and 
through the rights of another 
group, the public suffers.” 


“The great mass of the Amer- | 


ican people, workers, managers, 
consumers and innocent bystand- 
ers, is always the party-at-inter- 
est in labor troubles,” he asserted. 
“For that reason,” he says, “the 
(Continued on page 2623) 
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Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 
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BROKERS 





BULL, HOLDEN & C° 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

14 WALL ST., NEW K5,N.Y. 

EW YORK 5.N.¥ 
TELEPHONE-RECTPRi2-6300 














a ee cate —— 


sipate that | 


| 


Interest Rates “Tightly Regulated.” 


Both 1945 and ‘1946 are destined to be years of transition from 
a wartime economy to a peacetime e economy. The transition is already 





This has been evident in expres- 
sions previously published and is 
equally the case with respect to 
those which we are able to = 





under way on® 


a very small 
scale. As itex- 
pands and ex- 
tends it will 
go forward on 
a huge scale 
and for a long 
time. It will 
will not be 
» simple or easy 
. because it 
~ will involve 
so many fun- 
damental 
_ changes for so 
““marny people 
that its devel- 
- Opments can- 
not have the 
characteristics 


Leonard P. Ayres ‘ SU 
of simplicity 


and ease. We are quite safe in} 


assunting that 1945 will be a year 
of great events, and one which 
will bring to this country a good 


*An address by General Ayres | 


before the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce Dec. 12, 1944. The text 
of this address will be published 
as the Dec. 15 issue of the Busi® 
ness Bulletin of The Cleveland 
Trust Co. 


(Continued on page 2610) 
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R. H. Johnson & Co. 
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ELECTRONICS 
RAILS 
INDUSTRIALS 


Kobbé, Gearhart & Co. 
INCORPORATED 

Members N. Y. Secirit 
45 Nassau Street) York 5 
Tel. REctor: 2-3600 ‘Teletype Nowy 2-576 


Dealers Ass’n 








Irving S. Olds 


iti FUNDAMENTAL 
INVESTORS - INC: 


PROSPECTUS MAY BE 
OBTAINED FROM 
AUTHORIZED DEALERS 


or from 


HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 
SORPORATED 
48 WALL scaled: 
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Actual Trading Markets, always 


Electrolux 


Philip Carey 
Oe utarturiag Co. 


Pt we Products, Inc. 
International 
Detrola Corp. 


Reynolds & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. ¥. 
Telephone: REctor 2+7400 
Bell Téletype NY 1-635 


Miriket 








The Outlook for Post-War Industry 


By IRVING 8S. OLDS* 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, United States Steel Corporation 


Mr. Olds. Lists As Favorable Factors for Post-War Industry: 

Increased Supply of Skilled Workers; (2) the Enlarged Productive 
Capacity and (3) the Pent Up Demand for Goods. 
Asserts the American People Were Never in a More 
Favorable Position to Withstand Tempor 
version Unemplo 


“s* 634S0. SPRING ST. 





(1) the 


ary Recon- 
ent Because of Peak-Level Sav- 


eral Public, Holds That the Substance of a Pros- 
perous Fatare Is in Our Hands. 


Tonight we have as our assigned topic: 
* Outlook for Post-War Industry.” 

The war is not over. 
to. stand in the way of its vigorous prosecution. 
Thoughts and plans for the days of 
in no way divert us from our imm 
the winning of the war. That is the job at hand. 

At the outset, I should like to record my faith 
in the long-term wisdom of the American people. 
Their patriotism, courage and resourcefulness— 
so outstandingly evident in meeting the problems 


“The 
Nothing can be allowed 


ace must 
iate task— 


*An address made by Mr. Olds at the One Hundred and Fiftieth Dinner of 
the Economic Club of New York, Hotel Astor, New York City, Dec. 5, 1944. 
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Bond Brokerage 
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for Banks, Brokers 
and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


30 Broad St. New York 4 


Tel. Digby 4-7800 Tele. NY 1-733 

















| 


Cooperation of Elements Com- |. 
orig isdastey, Labor, Government and the Gen-- 


Dean, College of Business Admin- 
istration, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


I hesitate to comment on the 
| Re for compulsory military 
training in peace years, as I am 
not a military expert. I should 

not presume 

to offer any 
judgment at 
all if I had 
not had some 
* small personal 
experience 
~ which in some 
degree enti- 
tles me to ex- 
pres an opin- 
on. I had four 

years of mili- 

tary training 





. in college be- 

_-fore the First 

’ World War. I 

was an officer 

in that war. 

~ Fer ° te y 

years ve 

Nett Carothers been intimate- 

ly associated with ROTC military 

training in the colleges. I have 
(Continued on page 2612) 
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Teletype NY 1-672 
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5% Preference 
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Mc DONNELL & (o. 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 





























Broadmoor Corp. 4’s, 56 (W. S.) 
h Bldg., 6's, ’48 
Ft Dodge, Des Meines ‘k Sou. 


4s, ’91 & Common 


Interstate Coal, 7’s 
Superior Elev. & Fwdg., 6’s, ’51 
Washington. Prop., 7’s, ’52.& Stk. 

_ Wilbur Suchard Chocolate 


4’s, "52 & Stock 


Mitchell ¢ Company 


Members Baltimore — Exchange 
J 120. Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 








“International 
Power Securities 
6'%s and 7s 
Savoy Plaza 
3/6s, 1956 


* Traded on N. Y. Curb Exchange 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 


‘Members New York Curb Exchange 


31 Nassau Street New York 5 
Telephone COrtIandt 17-4070 





Bell) System Teletype NY 1-1548 








Indiana Limestone 
Income 6s, 1952 
Retail Properties 
Inc. 6s, 1959 


Struthers Wells 


Common & Preferred 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York & 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
’ Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 











Eastern Corp. 
Convertible 5’s, ’53 


Foundation Co. 
Marion Steam Shovel, Pfd. 


New England Public Service 
Preferreds - 


United Piece Dye Works 


Common & Preferred 


SreeneaCompany 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
37 Wall St.,N. Y.5 WHanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 
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_ Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary 
5s, 1948 
Missouri Pacific 
Gen’l 4s, 1975 
Serial 514s 


New Orleans Great Northern 


5s, 2032 
Oswego Syracuse 


Common 


' Utica, Chenango & Susque. 


Common 








GASaxton&Co. Sal | 


7@ PINE ST., N. ¥..5 WHitehali 4-4970 
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j H. W. Prentis, Jr. 


‘Were a Labor Leader.” 
| intriguing assignment to say the 
| least. For everybody likes to let 


~~. 


| FASHION PARK, Inc. | 





“if I Were A Labor Leader’’ 


By H. W. PRENTIS, Jr.* 


President, Armstreng Cork Company 
Past President, National Association of Mannfacturers 


Industrialist Asserts the Most. Sinister Threat to the American Republic 
and te Labor Is the Effort to Divide Our People Along Horizontal Class 
Strata and. Warns: that Unless Unions Give Adequate Protection to In- 
dividual Rights, They Will Be Subjected te Severe Legal Regulations. 
He Advises Laber Organizations to Operate om Democratic Principles 
With Seeret Ballots. and Without Coercive and Racketeering Practices 
and to Foster Law-Abiding Citizenship and a Cooperative Spirit with 
Proper Regard to Business and. the Pwhlie. Stresses Need for More 


Attention to Public Relationships in the Laber Movement. 


I stand before you this afternoon in almost as great confusion 


of mind as the Vermont farmer who was asked why he was. walking 
along the road ¢- 


with a piece 
of rope im his 
hand. “T don’t 
know,” he re- 
plied. “I’ve 
either found 
a rope or lost 
a horse!” My 
mental condi- 
tion is some- 
what ‘similar, 
for never be- 
fore have I 
addressed the 
Congress of 
American In- 
dustry im any 
other capacity 
than .as a 
m anufacturer. 
Today I am 
cast in a new role. I am supposed 
to explain what I would do “Tf Ir 
It is an 


his: imagination run riot now and 
then and try to figure out what 
he would do if he were somebody 


| else. 


In one respect I am singularly 
fortunate. For of all the represen- 
tatives of organized labor in 
Ameriea, there is none with whom 
I should be happier to exchange 
plaees momentarily than with our 
distinguished guest speaker. Mr. 
Green has not only had long ex- 
perience as a labor union execu- 
tive, but as you doubtless know, 
served for a number of. years in 
the Ohio State Senate. Possibly, 


in part as the result of that ex- 
perience, he has always clung to 
the wise policy laid down by 
Samuel Gompers and sought to 
advance the interests of organized 





*An address by Mr. Prentis be- 
fore the War and Reconversion 
Congress of Ameriean Industry, 
49th Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 


‘Dee. 6, 1944. 


(Continued on page 2622) 





Murray Moore & Go. 
Formed In Ballas 


DALLAS, TEX. — Murray 


W.| 


Moore & Co. has been formed) 


-with, offices in the Dallas. National 


Bank Bidg., to act as participating | 
distributers and dealers in cor- | 


porate and municipal 


ufficers are Murray W. Moore, 
President; Frances M. Moore, 


‘Viee-President, and Lucille Shep- 


herd, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Mr: Moore in the past 
President: of Moss, Moore & Cecil, | 
Inc.; was an officer of Investment | 
Service Corp of Texas, and was 
‘with Donald O'Neil & Co. 





‘objective 


' public 


issues | 
speeializing in Texas municipals. | 


was 


““]f I Were an Industrial Manager” r 


By WILLIAM GREEN* 
President, American Federation of Labor 


Labor Leader Pleads for Confidence, Mutual Respect, Cooperation and 
Good-Will Between Labor and Management as a Means of Preserving 
Private Business Enterprise. Urges Management to Recognize the Right 
of Labor to Organize and Bargain Collectively and Maintains That the 
Development of Labor Unions Parallels the Formation of Corporations. 


Under the Free Enterprise 


Management in the Actual 
Free Enterprise System. 


I am confident that those who formulated this 


System. Favors Labor-Management Commit- 
‘tees in Which the Riches of Eales and cf Maangunent Must be Scrupu- 
lously Observed. sy the Philosophy That Labor Should Join With 
Management of Property Could Not and 
Cannot Be Accepted as It Is Contrary to American Tradition and Our 


interesting. 


luncheon program were inspired “a a sincere desire to promote un- 


‘derstanding 
‘and a spirit of | 


cooperation 
between man- 
agement and 
labor. Even 
an approxi- 
mate realiza- 
tion of that 


would be 
commendable 
and worth- 
while. We can 
best serve the 
inter- 
est and main- 
tain our free 
enterprise 
system if 
through frank 
discussion and 
sound, constructive thinking we 
eliminate class warfare, reduce in- 





*Address by Mr. Green before 
the War and Reconversion Con- 
gress of American Industry, 49th 


annual meeting of the. National. 


Association of Manufaeturers at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, Dec. 6, 1944. 


(Continued on page 2606.) 


ot 
P| 

Co., 
+i City, members of the New York 
‘| Steck Exchange, announce. that 
| David G. Ackerman: has been pro- 














(Brown Bros. Harriman 


Promote Two in N. Y. 


Brown Brothers Harriman & 
59 Wall Street, New York 


méted from Assistant Manager 
and that James Hale Jr. has been 


-|appointed an Assistant Manager. 


Both officials are connected with 
the bank’s New York office. 





‘John R. James dr. With 
‘Merrill Lynch in L. A. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—John 
R. James Jr. has become associ- 
ated with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 523 West Sixth 
St. In the past Mr. James -was 
manager of the trading depart- 


ment for Thomas Kemp & Co. and 


was with Cavanaugh Morgan 


p& Co. 


STEINER, Rouse & Co. 


Avondale Mills 
Rockwood Co. 
*P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc. 
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| Makes men’s. clothes; “Stein Bloch”’, 
“Fashion Park’’, ete. Owns Weber & 
| matinroner. Also sells to retailers 
| everywhere. No reconversion prob- 
lem. Attractive postwar outlook. 

All investment dealers should send | 
for our detailed report. 


Simons, Linburn & Co. 
Members New York Stock Erchange 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Tele. NY 1-216 
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‘WM. J. MERICKA & Co. 


Wellman Engineering 
Company 


Circular on Request 


3 INCORPORATED 

| Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
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4 pane See 
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Call us for quotes 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
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The Fallacies of : | 
Enforced Listing 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI, City College 


Economist Traces the Development of Securities Trading and Points Out 
That Organized Securities Exchanges Were Created Not As Substitutes 
but As Facilities for Dealers and Brokers. He Explains the Use and 
Limitations of the “Auction” Method of Trading on Exchanges, and | 
Points Out Why Only Certain Types and Classes of Securities Are Suit- | 
able for This Method of Marketing. He Maintains That im All Leading | 
Countries, the Bulk of Security Transactions Are Effected Through | 
Dealers or Banks and Not Through Listing on Exchanges, and Warns 
That a Revolutionary Change in the Present System of Securities Trading 


Will Handicap Business. | 


Once more, the long arm of regimentation stretches out 
its multiple claws to strangle free trade and private enter- 
prise! Strong suggestions that all securi- 
ties that are bought and sold should be 
listed on an organized securities exchange, 
and that private negotiations in the capital 
market should be prohibited, comes trom 
bureaucratic and idealistic sources. A sys- 
tem of marketing, older than the existence 
of securities and which long antedates the 
creation of organized exchanges or pre- 
scribed market places, is to be completely 
blotted out as remedy for overrated frauds 
and evils, or as a step toward further gov- 
ernmental paternalism. A high official of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
backed up by editorial comment in a New 
York newspaper, deplores the decline in 
‘securities transactions on organized ex- 
changes and suggests that the nation be 
“districted” into regional exchange areas, 
and that all trading in securities be restricted to licensed 
transactions on the floors of these government-supervised 
institutions. 





A. M. Sakolski 


I 
What Securities Exchanges Do 


Much has -been written over the last half-century re- |}) 
garding the functions, activities and regulations of organized | 
marketing they |]/ 


acre As a machinery for enrtatine 

have béén extolled by some and condemned by others. The 
evils ascribed to them have been submitted to checks and 
prohibitions through legislation and governmental regula- 
tion both in this country and abroad. The securities as 
well as the commodity exchanges are under severe surveil- 
lance and administrative restrictions. These checks and 
handi have reduced the extent of their operations and 
have driven trading from their floors. wb al 

(Continued on page 2616) 
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Do You Know Your Money? 


By DR. WALTER E. SPAHR 


Professor of Economics, New York University 
Secretary, Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy 


Economist Explains Nature of Our Metallic Money and the Laws Relat- 
ing. Thereto. He Analyzes Further the Paper Money System of the 
United States and Distinguishes Between Lawful Money and Legal 
Tender. Maintains the Present Monetary Standard of the U. S. Cannot 
Be Defined in Simple Terms but Must Be Described and Its International 
Aspects Distinguished From Its Domestic Aspects. 


Again and again controversies arise in the United States as to 


TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 





Complete Statistical Information 


L. J. GOLDWATER & C0. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 








the defects or virtues or dangers in our money. The current mone- 
tary issues © 

have an im- 
portant bear- 
ing on the 
welfare of the 
merican 
people. They 
need to un- 
derstand 
them. Money 


Furthermore, does not everyone 
wish he knew, or think he should 
know, something about the differ- 
ent kinds of money he carries in 
his purse? In any event, an un- 
derstanding of the essentials of 
our money and monetary struc- 
ture makes it easier to appreciate 
the essence of the major monetary 


is the life- issues which have been and are 
blood of in- still being fought over by mone- 
dustry and tary economists, Congress, the 
commerce Federal Administration, and 
and its sound- - others. 


ness is as 
vital to the 
good health of 
our economic 


Our Metallic Money—Gold 


First of all, there is our coun- 
try’s metallic money—gold, silver, 








and social | and minor coins. All our coins 
system as the Dr. Walter E. Spahr | are issued by the Government; 
purity o the banks merely pay them out. 
one’s blood is to his physical well- Gold is no longer coined by our 
being. , (Continued on page 2614) 





Peace, Progress and Taxes 


By H. E. HUMPHREYS, JR.* 
Chairman, Finance Committee, U. S. Rubber Company 


Asserting That Governmental Spending Makes Taxing, Mr. Humphreys 
Urges a Congressional Reorganization Which Would Unite the Appro- 
priatién and the Taxing Committees. Calls for a 
$20 Billien Post-War Budget That Will Cover Ex- 
penditures and Provide for Amortization of the 
National Debt in 60 Years and Which Will Be 
Provided by $5 Billions in Excises and Miscel- 
laneous, $6 to $7 Billions From Corporation Earn- 
ings, and $8 to $9 Billions From Individual Tax- 
payers. Recommends Tax Simplicity With Repeal 
of Capital Stock and Excess Profits Tax and the 
Confining of the. Taxing Power to Revenue Pur- 
poses Instead of Effecting Social and Economic 
Adjustments. 

The subject of taxation is simply bound to 
come up wherever people are assembled in 
groups of two or more. 

As a subject of conversation it beats the 


weather—and future weather and taxes both 
can be forecast with about the same degree of 


absolute uncertainty. : : 
I fortified myself as best I could to discuss such a controversial 


*An address by Mr. Humphreys before the War and Reconversion Congress of 
American Industry, 49th Annual Meeting of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, W. .Astoria Hotcl, New York City, Dec. 7, 1944. Mr. Humphreys is 
Chairman of the Committce on Taxation of the National Manufacturers Association. 

(Continued on page 2620) 





Harry E. Humphreys 
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Triumph Explosives 
Wickwire Spencer 


Great American 
Industries 


Du Mont Laboratories 


Bought — Sold 


J. F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2480 
Private Wire. to Los Angeles 




















\ 


Holiday 
Greetings 


Est. 1926 


Hiszoc & lo.= 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n. 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 











SUGAR 
SECURITIES 


DUNNE & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-0272—— Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 























“PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Dividends paid 1944 to date — $2.75 


Dividends 1943 - $4.50 
”. 1942 - 3.65 


Approximate selling price—28% 
Circular on request 


Hort: ROSE & TROSTER, 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 

















Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


National Radiator Co. 


Analysis on Request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 





61 Broad New York es 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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Warp & 00. 


EST, 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


Aetna Life 

American Hardware* 
Boston & Maine, Pfds. 
Brockway Motor* © 
Cuban Tobacco, Pid. 
Douglas Shoe, Com. & Pfd.* 
Deep Rock Oil 
Electrolux * 

Emerson Radio 
Franklin Stores 
General Machinery 
Maine Central Pfd. 
Moxie* 

Philip Carey 

Pollak Manufacturing 
Purolator* 

Scovill: Mfg.* 

Standard Stoker 

Title Guarantee & Trust 
Triumph Explosives 
Waldorf Astoria 
Whiting Corp. 
Wickwire Spencer 
Wyandotte Worsted 


INDUSTRIALS 


Aetna Standard Eng, 


Amer. Window Glass, Com. & Pfd. 


Bird & Son* 

Brockway Motor* 

Buda Co. 

Collins Radio 

Cons. Cement “A’’* 
Drackett Co. 

Eastern Corporation 

Federal Machine & Welding 
Gleaner Harvester 

Great American Industries * 
Liberty Aircraft, New 
Magazine Repeating Razor 
Marmon Herrington 
Merchants Distilling 

Mokan 

Oxford Paper 

Punta Alegre Sugar 
Remington Arms 


Tokheim 


TEXTILES 


Alabama Milis* 
Aspinook Corp. 
Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Botany Worsted, Com. & Pfd. 
Consolidated Textil e 

Goodall Sanford 

H. & B. Amer. Machine, Pfd.* 
Merrimac mam 

Palmer 
U. S. Finishit 

United nome slg Com. & Pfd. 





Amer. Gas & Power & Wrnts. 
Birmingham Gas 

Conn. ght & day! oF Com. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 
Derby Gas & Ehoctdic 

Federal Water 

Illinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 
Iowa Southern Util. Com. 

Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.*« 
Portland Elec. Power Prior Pfd. 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 
Queensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
Republic Natural Gas 

Southwest Natural Gas 


ELECTRONICS 


Du Mont Lab. “A”* 
General Instrument * 
International Detrola* 


agnavox Corp.* 
Majestic ; Rede & Tel.* 
. R. Mallory* 
Stromberg Carlson 
ubmarine Signal 


CHICAGO TRACTIONS 


*Circular on Request 


Warp & Co. 


EST. 1926 
Members N.Y. Security Dealers Assn. 





‘120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5. 


REctor 2-8700 NY 3-733 


Direct ‘Phone to Philadelphia 
"PHONES 
Hartf’'d 6111 Buff.6024 Bos. 2100 
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American Hardware 
Art Metals Construction 
Cespedes Sugar 7's’ 39 


Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


115 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE BARCLAY 7-0100 






Crowell Collier Pub. Co. 
Phillip Carey Mfg. 
Title Guarantee & Trust 








105 WEST ADAMS ST. 








‘Consolidated Elec. & Gas Co. 
Northern Utilities Company 


Seattle Gas Company 
Southern Cities Utilities Co. 
Telephone Bond and Share Co. 


Incorpo 


Chicago Boston 





New York 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 
American Gas & Power Company 
American Gas & Power Company 
Central States Power & Light Corp. 


Pennsylvania-Gas & Electric Corp. 
Public Utilities Consolidated Corp. 


AC.ALLYN*»COMPANY 


‘Deb. “*. 3-5 due 1953 
“Deb. 3.6-6 due 1953 
Deb. 5° due 1945 | 
Coll. “A” 6 due 1962 


Conv. Ist 4-6 due 1968 


Deb. 6 due 1976 
Ist 51% due 1948 
Ist & Ref. 5 due 1954 
Ist Coll. 5 due 1958 
Deb. 5 due 1958 


rated 


Milwaukee 





Minneapolis 
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Victory First— 
Then Reconversion 


By C. E. WILSON* 
President of General Motors 


Industrialist Discusses Problems of 


Peculiar Difficulties in Resuming Auto Manufacture Because of the 


Radical, Change-Overs Involved. and 
Assembly Lines. 


The subject assigned to me, “V 


is certainly a broad one to try’ to cover in 15 minutes. Already rail 


Says Best Peacetime Employment of General Motors 
Was 250,000 and for the Early Post-War Years Should Reach 400,000 


| —Now 455,000. Warns Against 
Socialism and Denies That Industrial Progress Has Been Achieved at 


| Expense of Social Progress. 


Reconversion and Points Out the 


the Time Required- for Setting Up 
Experiments in Communism and 


ictory First—Then Reconversion,” 





lions’ of words® 
have been 
spoken and 
written on 
this general 
subject, ,some 
of them quite 
practical and 
many of them 
reaching be- 
yond therealm 
of possibility 
and common 
‘sense. ~ 
When we 
went into war 
production we 
experienced a 
similar situa- 
tion. Self-ap- 
pointed ex- 
perts appeared 
on every hand to tell us how we 
should accomplish the job. We in 
the automobile industry were par- 
ticular targets for gratuitous ad- 
vice. We were criticized for fail- 
ure to convert when the truth was 
that war production orders were 
accepted as fast as they were 
available. We were told that we 
could make 500 airplanes a day in 
the same plants and with the same 
machinery we used for production 
of automobiles. We were told that 
there was going to be a period of 
terrible unemployment in the in- 
dustry and that it would ‘be nec- 
essary for Congress to appropriate 
large sums of money to take care 





Cc. E. Wilson 








*An address made by Mr. Wil- 
son before the War and Recon- 
version Congress of American In- | 
dustry at the 49th Meeting of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

- (Continued on page 2618) 


! that Lester F. Gannon is again 


H.R. Anderson Dir. 
Of Tilo Roofing Co. 


Herbert R. Anderson has been 
elected a director of Tilo Roofing 
Company, Inc. Mr. Anderson is 























Herbert - siptereen 


executive viee lasvgibhens rissa 
director of both Distribiutors 
Group; Inc.,‘and@ ets ee 
Inc. LAWS a ag ie 


Lester Gannon With’ | 
W. T. Bonn & Go. 


W. T. Bonn & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, announce 





associated with them. Mr. Gan- 
non has recently been with Birn- 


BOSTON, MASS. 





||] Midwest Refineries Pfd. & Com. 


|du Pont, Homsey Co. 


American Optical 
Bird & Son 
Christiana Securities Common 
Colonial Stores Pfd. & Com. 
Harris, Seyboldt & Potter 
Laurence Portland Cement , 


Parker Appliances 
Remington Arms 
Valley Mould.& Iron 
West Michigan Steel 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 








baum & Co. as manager of the 
real estate bond department. 








We Suggest: 
A Low-Priced Steel Stock 


Central Iron & Steel 


$10 Par 


Net Quick . $7.16 per share 
Book Value $16.34 per share 
Market . about $5 


‘Circular Available 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 




















DENVER 








We will buy or sell the following: 
Alma Lincoln Mining 
Cresson Cons. Gold 
Elkton 
Empire Lee Mining 
Holly Oil Co. 
Kinney-Coastal Oil 
United Gold Mines Co. 


B..E. SIMPSON & CO. 


Denver 2, Colo. 
500 California Bidg. . KEystone 3101 























ST. LOUIS 








STix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET 


St. Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 




















Ashby to Be Partner 


In Baker, Weeks Go. 


William D. Asby will become a 
partner in Baker, Weeks & Har- |. 
den, 52 Wall Street, New) York | 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other leading 
exchanges, as of Jan. 1, 1945. Mr. 
Asby in the past was a ’ partner in 
Carmichael, Carson & Asby. 


Excellent Growth Quality 


International Cellucotton Prod- 
cuts Co. should appeal to investors 
interested in excellent growth 
companies, according to a detailed 


study of the company prepared by 
New York Hanseatic Corp., 120 
Broadway,; New! York 5, N. Y. 
Copies of this interesting study 
may'be had’ trom the firm upon 
request. 





PHILADELPHIA 








Eastern Corp. Common | 


Metal &. Thermit Common 


Memo on Request .« 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


4| -Members New. York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 


Private Wire System between | 
Philadelphia, New York and.Los Angeles 


1529-Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


New York : Los Angel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. _.. , Hagerstown, Md. 


N. Y. Telephome—WHitehall 3- 7253 














We have a continuing interest in: 
American-La France - 
Foamite 


Common Stock 





BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 

Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 














Dealer Inquiries Invited 


American Box Board Co. 


Odd Lots & Fractions 
Empire Steel Corp. com. 
Pittsburgh Railways Co. 


‘All Issues 


Warner Co. pfd. & com. 
Wawaset Securities 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Teletype PH 73 























Bankers Securities Corp. Pfd. 
Central-Penn Nat'l Bk. 
Northern Trust Company 
Provident Trust Company 
Real Estate Trust Co. 
Ritz Carlton, Atlantic City 6’s 
Germantown Triist Co. 
Penna. Co. Ins. on ‘Lives, ete: 


F. J. MORRISSEY & CO. 


1510 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Phila.. Phone N. Y. Phone Boston Phone 
Rittenhouse 8500 Whitehall 4-1234 Enterprise 2050 
Bell System Teletype PH 279 











John Irving Shoe 


Common & Preferred 


Allan Wood Steel Pfd. 
Pa. & New York Canal & R. R. 


4s, 44.8 & 6s 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 


Annuity 444s & 6s 


Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Penington, Colket & Co. 


123.8. Broad St., Philadelphia 9, Pa. 


Phila. Phone New York Phone 
Pennypacker 7700 Hanover 2-0310 
Teletype PH 180 


‘Boston & Maine 
‘Looks Good 


1 Boston & Maine RR. offers an 
finteresting situation, according to 
‘a new memorandum issued by 
Price, McNeal & C6:!°165 Broad- 
way, New York City! Copies of 
this interesting hens may 
be had upon request from. Price, 
McNeal & Co. 























Glendinning to Admit 

‘PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Robert 
Glendinning & Co., 123 South 
Broad Street, members of the New 
York and Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
changes; wéll admit Robert Glen 
dinning, Jr., to partnership in ‘tht 
firth on “Sat: 1, 1945. 
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70 PINE STREET 
Telephone: HAfiover 2=7793 





Outlook for PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS 


A summary and practical study of the system 
and its principal underlying companies 


Copies now available 


FIRST OF NEW YORK CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 5 
Teletype:-NY 1-2425 














o 
rs) 


HODSON & COMPANY, 
Inc. 


165 Broadway, New York 




















| Chicago, Mil. & Gary 


5s, 1948 


ie Missouri Pacific 
| . t? : 4 


Wisconsin Central 
4s, 1959 





George R.Cooley« Co. 
INC. 


Established 1924 


52 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-3890 Teletype NY 1-2419 
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CHART GRID 


For Charting Stocks or 
Bonds; has room for the 
most volatile issues. Free 
Sam ple if request is on 
printed letterhead. 








J. P. GRUNDY, Inc. 


165 William St., New York 7, N. ¥. 
‘ BEekman 3-0840. 








TRADER 


| 
With: big Board and .Curb- 
brokerage business seeks new | 
connection. Also retail ae- | 
counts. Many years experi-_ 
ence in the investment field 

and unlisted trading. Box 87, 

Commercial & Financial 

Chronicle, 25 Spruce St., | 
New York 8, N. Y¥. 





WE MAKE BIDS ON 
BONDS WITH 


Coupons Missing 





Mutilated 
| | S. WEINBERG & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 


i 60 Wall Street 
i New York 5 


Telephone i] 
Whitehall 3-7830° ff 
——a 


SRR we TS PEE TS 








FOR ABOUT. $5,500: 


You Can Buy 
$8,000 Js". of Bonds © 


Legal for Savings Banks or Trust Funds 


Paying $310 Annually . 
Yield over 5% 




















AMERICAN BANTAM CAR 
6% CUMULATIVE CONV. PREFERRED 
Dividend Aug. 31, 1944 $.60 (Arrears $4.05) 
$10 par (callable at 14 plus arrears) 
Selling price—12% 

Circular on Request 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N; -Y. 
Telephone: B BOwling Green | 9- 7400 





Teletype: NY 1-375 
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Concern Seeks to Accomplish This. 


lic: E-ach of 
these groups 
is important, 
but for all of 
us here em- 
ployee rela- 
tions present 
a peculiar 
challenge. We 
are vitally 
coneerned in 
. how .manage-. 
- ment speaks 
- to its.employ-. 
ees. This sub- 


~ constitutes. my 








‘day’s program, 
has a particu- 
lar appeal for 
me because we have been talking 
to our employees for many years. 

Fully to comprehend the prob- 
lem of industrial relations and the 
formula for its solution it is 


S. C.: Allyn 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Security Adjustment Corp. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 





necessary to visualize the vast 
changes wrought in modern in- 
dustry. Management has _ sup- 
planted personal or family own- 
ership. In other days a man’s skill 








16 Court St., B’klyn 2, N. Y. TR. 5-5054 











AN EXPERIENCED 
SECURITY SALESMAN 


to sell only to an invest- 
ment clientele. 


We deal in the better 

grade unlisted  invest- 

ments. and wish the serv- | 
| tees of a high type man | 
» to represent us. 


We have a small compact | 
organization doing a very | 
, substantial business, ad- | 
| vertise ex ively and { 
will furnish. leads and i 


— 


statistical help?” 23 


| To the right,,man we 
will offey a contract with 
a substantial salary~ or 
drawing, yeecount, =; 


Unless ‘You have earned | 
over $10,000 per year 
please do not answer this 
advertisement. 


Box No. C 14, The Commercial 
and Financial .Chronicle . 
25 Spruce St., New York 8, N.Y. 


Our organization has %een ad- 
vised of this advertisement 


| Sey Fi Ret ee ze 


ee DB! 
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| Trader Available 


Desires new connection with | 
| small Stock Exchange and | 
| Curb member or with old 
_ established over-the-counter 
house. Thoroughly familiar | 
with all unlisted markets. | 
Box P14, The Commercial | 
& Financial Chronicle, 2B 
Spruce Street, New York 8, 








was his social and economic se- 
curity. Today he is inclined to 
look to the Government for that 
security. Under the dynamic stim- 
ulus of mass production the worker 
has lost his identity. No one 
questions the worth and wisdom 
of mass output—the hallmark of 
American industrial supremacy. 
But—and here we get to the core 
of the issue before us—mass out- 
|put has tended to bring about 
| mass personnel—the anonymity of 
|the worker. amid the ceaseless 
| flow of product. In a word, in- 
dustry has become impersonal. It 
means that the gap bé@tween top 
management and pro@uction has 
steadily widened. Thére must be 
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Wm. E. Pollock Go. 
Tos o Be Formed In NY 


“E. Pollock & Co., Inc., will 
be formed as of Jan. 2, 1945, with 
offices. at 20 Pine St., New York 
City. Officers will be William E. 
Pollock, President; Max E. Pol- 
lock, Executive Vice-President; 
H. Albert Ascher, and T. P. Dixon, 
Vice-Presidents, and Ashmore: L. 
L. Mitchell, Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

The new firm will act as dealers 
m U. S. Government, territorial 
and Federal Lank Bank securities, 
underwriters and déalers in State, 
municipal and Housing Authority 














ner i orm } 
fficers were y princi- 
pals in Harvey A? PER 


a balance“ betwee *the ‘executive 
level and the worker lével based 


on mutual tru and confi : 
The parad a eonsi 

part of our ial. relati i 

that while men talk freely to each 


other across oceans they do not 
talk across the table with their 
employees. | Exe eutives know 
amuchimore about what is in the 
minhds»<f people. thousands of 
miles away than in the minds of 
people near.at hand in their own 
vlantg.:qimto the five years of 
World War Il:we have packed*the 
technical development of 20 nor- 










*An address made by Mr. Allyn 
before the War and Reconversion 
Congress of American~ Industry, 
the 49th annual meeting of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, Dec. 7, 1944. 

(Continued on page 2601) 
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Management Speaks 
., , Lo Its Employees 


By Ss. C. ALLYN* 
President, National Cash Register Co. 


Industrial Executive Points to the Changes Which Have Supplanted 
Personal and Family Ownership by Management As a Reason Why 
Employees Should Be Taken Into Management’s Confidence, and Why 
a Systematic Method of Handling Complaints and Suggestions, a Fair 
Wage, Incentive to Advancement Should Be: Followed. Maintains the 
Submergence of the Individual Worker Is a Basic Handicap Which 
Should Be Overcome in Large Organizations and Shows How His Own 


If the management of any enterprise is to succeed it must ad- 
dress itself effectively to its customers, its stockholders, its employees 
and the pub--*- 





F. S. Moseley Go. and 
Arthur Perry Go. 
Planning Merger 
Moseley to Admit Partners 


Applications are being filed 
with the New York Stock Ex- 


change requesting approval of the | 


admission, effectrve Jan. 1, 1945, 


of Len-F. Daley, of Boston; and: 


Ernest L. Ward, of Chicago, as 
partners in the firm of F..S. Mose- 
ley Co. Mr. Daley has been 
associated with the firm since 
1927 when he was graduated from 
Harvard University. Mr. Ward be- 
came associated with Harris 
Forbes & Co, following his grad- 
uation from Princeton University 
in 1929 and has been connected 
with the buying department of 
F..S. Moseley & Co. in Chicago 
since 1933, 


It is reported that the firms of. 


F. S. Moseley & Co. and: Arthur’ 
Perry & Co., Inc. are planning to 
merge on Jan. 1, 1945. The prin- 
cipal officers of Arthur Perry & 
Co., Inc. will become partners in 
F. S. Moseley & Co. which firm 
will continue to include all of its 
present partners. The entire staffs 
of both organizations will be re- 
tained. 

The proposed merger will com- 
bine two banking houses with 
similar backgrounds as_ under- 
writers and distributors of invest- 
ment securities.. F. S..Moseley...% 
Co., whose main office is at 50 
Congress Street, Boston, holds 
memberships in the New York, 
Bosten and Chicago stocks ex- 
changes and The New York Curb 
Exchange, and also specializes in 
commercial paper. In addition to 
the Boston office, the firm main- 
tains offices in New York, Chicago 
and Indianapolis. 





Exceptional Possibilities 

Carter H. Corbrey & Co., 135 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Tll., and 650 South Spring Street. 
Los Angeles, Calif., has issued an 
interesting circular on Interstate 
Aircraft & Engineering Corp.. 
manufacturers of soft drink dis- 
pensing machines. Copies of the 
circular, discussing the current 
situation and attractive outlook 
for the company. may be had from 
either office of Carter H. Corbrey 
& Co. Also available on request 
is a booklet of Highlights of the 
Plan of Reorganization of Chi- 
cago, Aurora and Elgin Railroad 
Company. 
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ico BONDS 











CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


| 








Abitibi P. & P. 5, 1953 
Aldred Inv. 414, 1967 
Ass’d Tel. & Tel. 54%, 1955 
Brit. Columbia Tel. 414, 1961 
Brown Company 5, 1959 
Calgary Power 5, 1960 
Can. Int. Paper 6, 1949 
Can. Northern Power 5, 1953 
Can. Pacific Rwy. 4, 1949 
Hydro Elec. Bd. & Sh. 5, 1957 
Intl. Hydro Elec. 6, 1944 
Intl. P. & P. Nfd. 5, 1968 

Inv. Bond & Share 5, 1947. 
London Can. Inv. 41/4; 1948 
Power Corp. of Cda. 414, 1959 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM St.,N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal. Toronto 

















Back the Attack! 


Buy U. S$. Treasury 
6th War Loan 
Bonds 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 

















WE BUY 


WITH 


Coupons Missing 





GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York. Stock Exchange 


| 1 Wall'St) New York 5, N. ¥. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 

















American Maize Products Co. 
General Tin Investment 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co. 


Lion Match 
Ohio Match 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897- 

















FARR & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Buehange 


120 WALL ST., NEW FORE 
SUGAR SECURITIES 





—— 


Quotations Upon Request 


_ TEL. HANOVER 2.9612 
_ Teletype N. Y. 1-2123 




















Louis V. Hauser in Tacoma 
TACOMA, WASH;— Louis V. 
Hauser is engagingxin an invest- 
ment business from 6ffices at 4324 
North Lexington. ~ 
iid ibe paeye 
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6% & 7% 


Ls 





General Telephone 
$2.50 Conv. Pfd. 


Peoples Light & Power 
$3 Preferred 


Northern States Power (Del.) 


Queens Borough Gas & Electric Co. 
6% Preferred 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


Preferreds 


elena 











USL ATLL LS ELLE Ree agai COSC ET 
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Public Utility 


Securities 


Laclede Gas Light Company 


Laclede Gas Light, subsidiary 


of Ogden Corp. (the former Util- 


ities Power & Light Corp.) has been in process of reorganization for 


over three years. 


Ogden Corp. (already greatly reduced in size) is 


in process of further liquidation and Laclede is its principal sub- 


sidiary. Before it disposes of its i 
lined,” as is the customary SEC r 


nterest Laclede must be “stream- 
equirement. 





A recapitalization plan for La-® 


clede was filed with the SEC and 
the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission in August, 1941, super- 
seded by an amended plan nearly 
a year later, and was further 
amended in 1943. Finally, in May 
this year, the SEC approved the 
final plan and the U. S. District 
Court issued its findings and 
opinion on Aug. 28. Even after 
this, some delays occurred due to 
an issue over payment of pre- 
miums on bonds to be retired. On 
Nov. 17 the company moved to 
accelerate execution of the plan 
by placing funds in escrow to 
cover premiums and interest on 
the bonds, as an assurance to pro- 
testing institutional holders that 
funds would be available if their 
point was approved by the Court. 

The plan was finally approved 
by order of the District Court in 
St. Louis on Dec. 4 and should 
become effective around March 4 
(unless appealed by other security 
holders than the bondholders to a 
higher court). 
clede will reduce its funded 
debt through sale of the St. Louis 
electric properties to Union Elec- 
tric Co. (North American system) 
for a base price of $8,600,000, and 
remaining debt will be refunded. 
Capitalization of the new company 
will be $19,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds, $3,000,000 serial debentures 
and 2,433,620 shares of common 
stock. The present preferred 
stock (with arrears) will receive 
14 shares of new common (instead 
of the 11 shares originally pro- 
posed) and each share of the old 
$100 par common will receive one 
new share of $4 par stock. Under 
the plan, Ogden will receive 
2,165,296 shares of common which 
it will subsequently offer for sale 
under competitive bidding. 

As occasionally happens with 
reorganization plans, the present 
prices on the Stock Exchange for 
the old preferred and common 
stocks appear out of line with the 
terms of the plan. The preferred 
is selling around 88 and the com- 
mon at 9%—a ratio of about 9.4 
to 1 instead of 14 to 1. The reason 
for this discrepancy is not ob- 
vious; possibly some common 
stockholders are hopeful of a last 
minute appeal and modification, 
or possibly the difficulty of bor- 
rowing stocks under present mar- 
ket conditions has discouraged 
arbitrage operations or other ad- 











New England Public Service | 


Junior Preferreds i 





GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. jj 


justments. The new stock is 
quoted “when issued” over 
counter at 5%-61. 

There are no_ up-to-date pro 
forma earnings figures, but it is 
understood that some may become 
available in the next few weeks. 
The original pro forma estimates 
prepared by the company some 
time ago indicated 72 cents a 
share in 1944 on the new com- 
mon (taking the benefit of non- 
recurring tax savings) and 47 
cents in 1945. These figures were 
superseded by Exhibit A in the 
SEC findings dated May 24, 1944, 
which indicated earnings of 42 
cents a share. It is understood 
that recent reports might result 
in a slight upward revision of the 
estimate, possibly to around 45 
cents or more. 


The current when issued price 
for the new common stock is 
about 13 times estimated pro 
forma earnings. If the old com- 


-mon is used as the equivalent 


price of the new, this reflects 

price-earnings ratio of nearly 21, 
which seems quite obviously out 
of line with market conditions. 
Even such a long established 
mixed-gas stock as Washington 
Gas Light (with a continuous 
dividend record since 1867) sells 
for less than 13 times current 
earnings. Peoples Gas of Chi- 
cago sells at about 15 times earn- 
ings (earnings have dropped 
sharply in the past year). The 
average for natural gas and mixed 
gas distributing stocks appears to 
be around 12, but dividend yield 
is doubtless also an important 
factor. (In the hearings, some 
time ago, it was indicated that a 
dividend of 35 cents or more 
might be a reasonable expecta- 
tion.) If and when the new pro 
forma figures become available 
and the company indicates (as it 
will probably do when the Ogden 
stock is offered for sale) the pro- 
posed dividend rate on the new 
common, it will be possible to 
make a better appraisal of the 
price of the new common. A 
practical factor may be the extent 
of the competitive bidding for 
Ogden’s common stock by bank- 
ing groups. Interest in the big 
offering has perhaps been damp- 
ened by the long delays, and 
fears that legal technicalities may 
still develop, but may revive as 
the time for bidding approaches. 


———————— 
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Don’t Sell the Railroads Short! 


By ERNEST E. NORRIS* 
President, Southern Railway System 


In Refutation of the Pessimistic Prophecies Regarding the Future of 
Railroads, Mr. Norris Points Out the Remarkable War-Time Accomplish- 


ments ef America’s Railway System. 


vious Planning and (2) the $11 Billions Expended in Two Decades on 
Improvements and Betterments for More Efficient Service and Explains 
That 150 Experts Are Now Planning for Further Improvements to Put 
the Rail Lines in Better Competitive Position With Other Means of 
Predicts That Railways Will Continue to Handle by 
Far the Major Portion of Transportation “Just As They Have Always 


Transportation. 


Done.” 
I want to sound a warning to 


my humble opinion, timely; one ~ needs to be sounded in these 








Quality Cutlery 


SINCE 1889 
Headquarters For 


|: Sextoblade Razors and }j 
Cutlery Repair- | 


‘Blades. 
sing of Every Description. 


 WECK CUTLERY. Inc. | 


1 138 Fulton St. 45 Nassau St. 
RE. 2-9192 ff 


Ascribes This Success to (1) Pre- 


my friends; a warning that is, in 





days of starry- 
eyed enthusi- 
asm about the 
“bright new 
world” that is 
even now in ~- 
the making. 
It is this: In 
your post-war 
planning— 
Don’t Sell the 
Railreads 
Short! 


% 


Long before 
war clouds be- 
gan gathering 
in Europe, the 





railroad in- Mi 
dustry was Ernest E. Norris 
assailed by 











predictions that it would» soon 
be replaced by new forms. of 
transportation — the automobile, 
the truck, the bus and the air- 
plane. The self-appointed seers 
who concocted and broadcast 
these dire predictions—and they 
popped up in halls of book’ learn- 
ing, in erudite journals, in - the 
popular press, in the corridors of 
Government bureaucracy and on 
the speaking platforms of the 
nation—these sharp-pencil theo- 
rists had one common failing; 
they neither understood the fig- 
ures on which they based their 
forecasts of disaster nor the char- 
acter of those who man our rail- 
roads. But that’s getting ahead 
of my story. 

When we began talking about 
national defense several years ago, 
these prophets of doom had a field 
day. They shouted from. the 
nation’s housetops that the rail- 
roads would certainly collapse 
under the pressure of the traffic 
load then in sight. They screamed 
for Government operation of 
railroads. They derided the calm 
assurances of railroad men in 
November, 1940, that the Amer- 
ican railroads “will' continue to 
meet to the-full-the-demands, of" 
commerce and the needs of n 
tional defense.” They even 
the date on which the railr 


would bog down in com 
failure. hee 
So what happened? Nothing 


unusual! The railroads simply 
proceéded to handle a volume of 
freight and passenger traffic that 
was far greater than the volume 
that the crystal-gazers had labeled 
as “the impossible.” As time 
went on the traffic load became 
heavier and heavier. The “view- 





*An address by Mr. Norris be- 
fore the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, Dec. if 


*pever been said about their capac- 


‘carping commentators. 


‘pitch in and do it, 


‘gets: trains ‘through 


Pmillions 
|freight. Their answer was neither 
‘ja plea for time nor an appeal for 





1944. 


 edeaivithi~alsirin” hopefully kept 
moving the tragic day of collapse 
ahead. The railroads kept right 
on railroading as if nothing had 


ity to do any job that needed to 
be done. And finally, the dis- 
appointment and chagrin of com- 
plete frustration silenced. forever 
we hope, the vociferous tribe of 


One of the principal reasons for 
the pre-Pear! Harbor rout of those 
who were so ready to bury the 
poor railroads was, I think, a 
peculiar sort of ignorance that 
seems to’ characterize those who 
work on our railroads; an ig- 
norance shared by every man and 
woman on the payroll from the 
top to the bottom; an ignorance 
of what “impossible” means. 

For some: reason or other raiil- 
roaders seldom waste much time 
speculating as to whether a job 
can be’done’ or not. They just 
if it needs 
doing. Perhaps ii is because they 
are ‘steeped in the tradition that 
“in spite of 
hell and high water.’ Perhaps it’s 
because the whole history of rail- 
roads is a continuous fight against 
the elements; against time, space, 
weight, friction, and _ inertia; 
against the “impossibles’” of life. 
Whatever the cause, railroad folks 





never seemed to hear the prophets 
of disaster before the war; they 
were too busy getting the day’s 
job done. 

Now, if I. assure you that the | 
men and women who man our | 
railroads haven’t changed much! 
in this respect—and I do so 
assure you—would you sell the 
railroads short? 


When war finally came to this 
peace-loving nation just three 
years ago today, the railroads 
were ready. Almost overnight 
they were called on to transport 
millions of fighting men and move 
of tons of fighting 


help; it was just a daily report! of 
each day’s job done—without a 
single failure! 

So far in this war the railroads 
have carried almost double the 
load they carried in the last war. 
They have accomplished this stag- 
gering task with only two-thirds 
of the locomotives they had then; 
with only three-fourths of the 
freight and passenger cars of 1918; 
and with but-three-fourths of the 
employees. Yet the job has been 
done so’smoothly with the bigger 
and~ better .equipment we. have 
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Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 


Schwabacher & Co.’ 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 
14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 
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San Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramento 
Fresno 














Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Says 


Market penetration of old 
highs attracts considerable 
public buying. Further ad- 
vances from here indicated 
but caution should increase 
in direct proportion to rise. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


After a good many at- 
tempts, the averages finally 
managed to get through what 
everybody called the “impor- 
tant level’—and up it went. 
That is the market went up; 
the averages (up to this writ- 
ing) haven’t done so well. 

as ve a 

In last week’s column the 
probability of a break-out on 
the up-side was discussed and 
the conclusions made that the 
chances of it happening were 
better than even. And, as 
that was enough odds for a 
trader, the column recom- 
mended certain stocks for 
purchase. When the advice 
was given the stocks in ques- 
tion were either slightly 
above the prices at which 
they were to be bought or 
they were practically at the 
market. By the time you 
read the column the move 


had already started, and of 
(Continued om page 2621) 











now that it only becomes news 
(Continued on page 2604) 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER 


2nd Pfd. 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery 
American Crystal Sugar 


These three VALUE LINE 
Special Situation recommen- 
dations will be sent at once 
to those accepting the offer 
below. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: A 
four weeks’ trial: subscrip- 
_tion to the Value Line Invest- 
ment Survey will include these 
analyses: a new Special Situ 
ation recommended this week 
and a;report on 50 Special 
Situations previously recom- 
mended; 4 weekly editions of 
Value Line Ratings and Re- 
ports on 200 leading common 
stocks; the Supervised Ac- 
count, and Fortnightly Letters 
—all for only $5. This offer 
restricted to one trial sub- 
scription a year. Send $5 to 


THE VALUE LINE 


-- Investment Survey 


350 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Copy sent on request 
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The first dinner of the new fiscal year was held by the New 
Orleans Security Traders Association on Wednesday evening, Dec. 6, 
in one of the restaurants in the Vieux Carre. Attendance was excep- 
tionally large and the occasion marked the acceptance into the organ- 
ization of three new members, namely: 


Paul Thibodaux of the Whitney National Bank 
Shelby Friedrichs of Woolfolk, Huggins & Shober 
G. Price Crane of Glas & Crane. 
In addition, Herbert Pettey of the Nashville Office (Home Office) 
of the Equitable Securities came down for the event. 
Needless to say, Thursday was a very dull day in the Trading 
Fraternity in New Qrileans with “pick-me-ups” enjoying precedence 
over cnteuanmeomiets 











. for Liberty . . . for Peace 


BUY 6th WAR LOAN BONDS! 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 6 
Telephone—Dighy 4-4933 ae Weletype—NT 4-310 
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In a year which has witnessed a fairly generally declining trend 
in railroad earnings, Southern Railway has held up remarkably well. 
Gross has not been materially higher than it was a year ago and 
maintenance and other operating -costs have been quite sharply 
higher. Nevertheless, income available for charges for the first 
ten months of the year were little more than $2,000,000 (about 75% ) 
below the level of the like 1943®— 
interim. With fixed charges fur- {a long-term basis is the funda- 
ther reduced by debt retirement, | mental improvement in the com- 
it is likely that net earnings.on)}pany’s traffic status. The road 
the common stock will not fall | literally covers the South and thas 
much below the $15.81 a share | benefitted particularly from ‘the 
earned last year. secular industrial expansion of 

At present prices the shares are | that territory. This has found re- 
selling little more than twice in- | flection in a materially better- 
dicated 1944 per share earnings. |than-average trend of revenues 
This appears as a ridiculously low 
price-earnings ratio for a stock af- 
fording a generous return on the 
basis of recent dividends, and the 
underlying position of which has 
been so vastly improved in recent 
years. Many railmen consider the 
preferred also as having particular 
appeal in its class although ob- 
viously not having as wide per- 
centage appreciation potentialities 
as the junior equity. Analysts, 
leaning more towards the com- 
mon than the preferred as an at- 
tractive purchase, point out that 
the preferred is non-cumulative 
and that in only one year in the 
past 20 years has a dividend been 
paid on the preferred without a 
distribution also being made on 
the commen. In the last quarter 


eet 

















factor in our transportation econ- 
omy. The industrialization of the 
South has been given added im- 
petus by the war needs, so that 
there is every reason to anticipate 
that the favorable post-war trend 
of revenues will again be in evi- 
dence when we return to a normal 
peace economy. lso, the general 
status of the South has been im- 
proved over a period of years 
through diversification of farm 
crops, thus lessening the tradi- 
tional dependence on tobacco and 
cotton as cash crops. 


way has always been a fairly effi- 
cient property to operate. On the 
average for the 10 years 1931-1940 
the road carried 16% of gross 


Province of 


even before the war became a |' 


Fundamentally, Southern Rail-| 
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New York Stock Exchange and other 
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120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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TRADING MARKETS 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Gleaner Harvester Corp. 
Magazine Repeating Razor Co: 
Universal Match Corp. 


VAN TUYL & ABBE 


72 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 














B . } t P. it iliti 
Giant Portland Cement is a 
low-priced stock in an industry 


Mahoning Attractive 


Townsend, Graff &-Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have in preparation a 
comprehensive memorandum on 
Mahoning Coal Railroad common 
ssteck which should ‘be of interest 


|Tax Comments for the 
Individual Investor 

Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 


other leading Exchanges, have: 
prepared an interesting. booklet 








entitled “Tax Comments for the’ 
Individual Investor.” Copies of 
this informative -booklet .may> be. 
‘had from Reynolds & Co. upon 
| request. 


to dealers having buyers of any 
high-grade railroad securities. 
‘This memorandum may be ob- 
tained upon request from Town- 
send, Graff & Co. 


Specialists in Railroad Securities 
® Guaranteed Railroad Stocks 
® Lease Line Railroad Securities |. 
® Underlying Mtge. Railroad Bonds 




















of .1942.a dividend of $1.25 a share 
was paid on the preferred yhile 
dividends were ot resumed on 
the common until the following 
year. 

There. are a number of reasons 
for adopting a constructive atti- 
tude towards the Southern. Per- 
haps the most widely publicized 
has been-the program of debt re- 
tirement. The management was 


jone of the earlier in the industry. 
fto embark on such a program. To. 


some extent the progress has been 
retarded by the fact that mest of 
the debt is non-callable so that it 
has. been impossible to redeem 
even the highest coupon liens. 
Recent debt retirement has been 
largely accomplished through 
open. market purchases. of the 
junior ‘bonds. - Despite the han- 


| dicap imposed by a large amount 


of non-callable debt the manage- 
ment has: been able -to—cut. fixed 
es to a present indicated a - 


.4| nual level of around $13,000,000. 
| This compares with approximately 
| $16,800,000 supported as recently 


as 1939. Moreover, earnings pros- 


| pects | remain favorable at least 
lower the visible future and 
| fimances are still strong. Recent 


aS thus. appears well assured. 








aver even greater importance on: 


through to net operating income | with a bright future and offers in- 
before Federal income taxes.| teresting possibilities, according 
Even this favorable showing, com-| to a circular prepared by Lerner 
paring with only 143 carried|& Co., 10 Post Office Square, 


‘Richards, Jr., will become a part-' 
| mer in Kay; Richards & Co., Union! 





through by Class I carriers as a 
whole, does not reflect in full the 
program of new equipment in- 
stallation embarked on in the late 
30s and which should bring sub- 
stantial additional savings under 
normal conditions. With all of 
the factors of debt retirement, re- 
duction of debt, and inherent 
efficiency, Southern Railway has 
apparently turned the corner and 
the general feeling is that little 
question exists as to the ability 
of the company to realize consis- 
tent and satisfactory profits even 
in nermal business cycles. 


Homans to Admit 


Homans & Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock BExchange, will 
admit Arthur W. Macpherson to 
partnership in the firm on Jan. 1, 
1945. ‘ 











PITTSBURGH, PA.—Ralph S:' 


Trust Building, members of the’ 
New York and Pittsburgh Steck 
| Exchanges, on Jan. 1, 1945. 











Victory is Still to:be Won 
> Back the 6th War Loan 
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specialists in rails 
52 wall street n.y.c.5. 
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Boston, Mass. Copies of this cir- 
cular may be had from Lerner & 
‘Co. upon request and also a cir- 
cular on Riverside Cement class A 
which the firm believes is an out- 
standing cement stock with a div- 
idend arrearage. 

The current situation in Central 
Iron and Steel also appears inter- 
esting, according to a bulletin just 
issued by Lerner & Co. Copies. of 
this may be had for the asking. 


Industry Steel & Equities 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Cur- 
tis, 25 Broad Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other lead- 
ing exchanges, have prepared ‘an 
interesting circular discussing the 
steel industry and its equities. 
Copies may be had upon request 
from Paine, Webber, Jackson: & 
Curtis. 











* a J 
Statistician 
Good opening for junior 
statistician familiar with . 
rails. Excellent chance . 
for advancement. Please — 
d write mentioning qualifi- : 
cations and salary wanted. 


Ts 


Address our 
advertising agents 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law, Inc. 
’ Dept. 18 





131 Cedar St. ‘New York 6, N.Y. _ 
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Accurate Quotations in All Issues 
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Campbell to Head New 

















Real Estate Securities 


Among the issuers of real estate securities was the Title Guar- 


antee & Trust Company. For 


the most part their loans were 


considered much more conservative than the loans of such firms 


as S. W: Straus, Miller, ete. 


The popular opinion was that the 


Title Company loans were supposed to represent from one-half to 
two-thirds the value of the property, while the Straus loans were 





considered to be from two-thirds® 


to 85% of the value of the prop- 
erty. 

Apparently this trend of thought 
was correct because usually the 
Title Company certificates com- 
mand a much better price market- 
wise than the usual run of real 
estate bonds. Also, the experience 
of pay-offs, at or near par, have 
been more pronounced in Title 
Company certificates. 

Because of the lack of dissem- 
ination of information .concerning 
these Title Certificates and be- 
cause of the unique method of 
trading. these certificates, there 
has-been very limited public in- 
terest in the acquisition of these 
securities, except among owners 
of some of the underlying proper- 
ties and from a few professional 
traders. 

The unique trading method re- 
ferred to is the practice of trading 
these securities by identifying 
them by number rather than by 
the name of the building or ad- 
dress of the property. The appar- 
ent reason for this is that the loans 
of the company were so numer- 
ous, that each separate loan was 
given a number rather than a 





F. |. duPont Dept. 


In a step that marks a new ap- 
proach to security analysis and in- 
vestment research, Francis I. 
duPont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
York City. 
members’ of 
the New York 
Stock Ex- 
change, have 
set up a trans- 
portation de- 
partment that 
will specialize 
in investment 
oO p portunities 
in all forms 
of transporta- 
tion-—rail, air, 
highway, in- 
land and 
eoastal water- 
Ways and 
pipelines. The 
new depart- 
ment will be 
headed by 
Thomas G. Campbell, 
economist. 

Mr. Campbell, author of Camp- 
bell’s Index and Guide to Rail- 
road Bond Values, has contributed 
to various publications over a 
period of more than fifteen years. 
His series of articles in Barron’s 
im 1937 forecast the great bull 
market in receivership rail bonds. 





Thomas G. Camphel! 


railroad 





Interesting Developments 
In. Pittsburgh Railways 

ase and comprehensive anal- 

sis_of the interesting complexi- 

ties: ‘Of the Pittsburgh Railways 
Company system, including a 
summation of possible develop- 
ments in the near future, has been 
prepared by the Research Depart- 
ment of The First of New York 
Cerporation, 70 Pine Street, New 
York City. Copies of this report, 
in booklet form, are available 
wpon request. 


name. The disadvantage of this 
method is that many real estate 
issues derive their popular appeal 
because of the prominence of the 
real estate properties which se- 
cure them; for instance, the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Thus, when 
an issue is just known by a num- 
ber, it is not likely to be as well 


_; known. 


Because of the desirability of 
hotel securities, the writer’s at- 


‘| tention was directed to this type 


of issue among the Title Guaran- 
Land, at cost 


Building and building equipment: 
provements 


Interest, taxes, 
construction 


Less—reserve for depreciation 


Furniture and equipment, at cost____ 
Less—reserve for depreciation._____ 


Total property 
Further, conservativeness of the 
mortgage can be visualized by the 
following comparison of other 
bond issues showing mortgage per 
room: 


Mtg. 
Funded per 

Hotel— Debt Rooms Reom 
OR aS ate $2,352,390 583 $4,025 
Allerton ______-- *4,576,500 1,262 3,500 
Chesterfield __-__ 534,432 474 1,125 
SOF Ge 2;383,800 393 6,050 
ee eae 3,393,250 473 7,400 
Governor Clinton 5,000.000 1,100 4,550 
Lexington ______ 3,445,800 760 4,500 
Lombardy —__ _ *2,234,000 312 6,200 
Park Central ___ *5,216,986 1,600 3,250 
Park Crescent __ *1,183,000 500 2,050 
Pierrepont —___-~- 918,000 573 1,600 
Ritz Tower -... 2,619,125 375 7,000 
St. George __- 8,055,607 2,020 4.000 
Savoy Plaza ___. *9,400,000 872 10,700 
Sherry Netherland 5,946,900 375 13,160 
ND eh 777,000 598 1,300 
Waldorf —_____- ~ 10,985,000 1,800 6,100 
Windemere _____ 2,565,500 623 4,100 


*Includes mortgage ahead of bond issues. 





Street and general improvements, at cost________.-___ 


issues 
T. No. 


tee & Trust Company’s 
known only as T. G. & 
212135. 


This issue represents first mort- 
gage certificates, secured by a 
20-story and basement hotel con- 
taining 598 rooms and_ three 
stores, built on land owned in fee, 
19842 by 80 irregular, at 302-4 
East 42nd Street and 305-11 East 
4ist Street, known as the Hotel 
Tudor. 


Investigation disclosed the fol- 
lowing imeresting facts in connec- 
tion with this issue: 


In February of this year, as an 
inducement to extend the mort- 
gage on this property for five 
years, the owner gave the trustee 
$112,917.36 first mortgage certif-- 
icates for cancellation, reducing 
the mortgage from $908,017.74 to 
$785,100.38. Amortization was in- 
creased from. $19,600 to $25,000 
per annum. A chattel mortgage on 
_all the furniture and furnisnings 
of the hotel was given as addi- 
tional security for the first mort- 
gage certificates. Interest was re- 
duced from 5% to 4%%. 

For the year ended December, 
1943, net available for interest, 
before depreciation and income 
tax, was $202,812.88, against in- 
terest requirement of $42,922.84. 
However, because of reduced 
mortgage and interest rate, in- 
terest requirements will be re- 
duced to $33,896.00, so if earnings 
in 1944 are equal to 1943, interest 
charges will be covered six times. 

Compared to present mortgage 
of $777,700 property is carried in 
company’s balance sheet as $2,- 
048,046.85 as follows: 








$657,675.00 


Cost of original construction and of subsequent im- 


legal and incidental expenses during 














SSE 3s SPCR EE 9,575.12 
CP EISERS S LSP N $1,570,291.78 
EY GRRE rant As Se 84,699.00 
$1,654,990.78 
BS PROS yl a MERE 301,449.99 
——  1,353,540.79 
eS eK aE acs SO ab. $53,762.64 
feel nla dita hater anpal 26,506.70 
27,255.94 
SR ee $2,048,046.85 


First Mortgage Certificate Issue 
Originally issued —_ $1,000,000 
Amortized 222,300 


$777,700 
$1,300,000 


Interest—Mortgage calls for in- 
terest at rate of 442% per annum, 
payable semi-annually June and 
December Ist.. if 10 


Amortizatien ~s'iMortgage calls 
for cash amorti of $25,000, 
per annum, whichjis ease ute 


pro-rata to certificate -h aie 2" 

ducing the face pepsint 

certificates. wrt 
et. 


Earnings — The onset 
earnings are computed before 
terest, amortization, income Etak OF ‘or 
interest on a note issue junior in 
lien to these mortgage certificates: 
Interest 





Outstanding 
Assessed 





Mortgage Gross Net Requirements 
SI son sorbent . $775,000.60 $33,896.00 @ 412% 
es SO i 908,017.14 $504,408.02 $202,812.88 42,922.84 @5 
SEGRE TI 927,617.74 425,909.67 160,148.13 45,156.22 @ 5 
EE eee 943,542.75 358,741.08 103,008.12 47,406.38 @ 5 
eR Sr ROSES 959,303.34 378.209.41 82.511.31 42,122.94 @5 
ac SE Ai Ne 976,325.00 327,464.20 75,254.94 54,032.26 @ 5 
RAR aes ee 980,000.00 333,445.76 84,537.84 58,800.00 @ 5 








A Review and 


Ap 


praisal of SEC 


By JOHN CLIFFORD FOLGER*«* 
President, Investment Bankers Association ef America 


Investment Banker Sees the SEC as Here to Stay and Though Recog- 
nizing That the Commission and Investment Dealers Have Had Different 
Points of View, He Maintains Both Sides Have Been at Fault and That 
Complaints Arise From Fear of Regulation Rather Than Regulation 
Itself. Points Gut Changes Needed As-(a) Relief From the Complex- 
ities of Securities Registration and From the Detailed Reports Required; 
(b) the Streamlining of Present Prospectuses; (c) Action to Help Small 
Business.Financing by. Making Their Financing Less Rigid; and (d) by 
Permitting More Free Play to the Art of Selling So As to Encourage 


the Flew of Venture Capital. 


Urges. a Liason Committee of Agencies 


of Business, Banking and Government. 


Some investment bankers have not waited ten years to give 
their:appraisal of the SEC., Those who have held their fire until the 


@>. 
wy 





tenth anni- 
versary would 
probably make 
a somewhat 
different  re- 
port now than 
at the begin- 
ning of the 
period or at 
some. inter- 
vening point. 
Broadly 
speaking, the 
SEC came.as a 
result of a 
widespread 
demand that 
investors in 
securities: 
should know 
what they are 
buying. The 
publie -was angry at what hap- 
pened. to- security values after 
1929 and was determined such 
things should. not occur again. If 
there ever was a time when the 
people were in the mood for stiff 
regulation of an industry, it was 
in the period following the stock 
market collapse: The country 
hailed the new SEC Commission- 
ers. with great acclaim. Service 
in that capacity was the stepping 
stone to high diplomatic posts, 
judgeships and all sorts of honors. 
Make no mistake, the agency held 
great popular appeal and _ still 


does. 
SEC Here to Stay 


How does the Investment Bank- 
ing fraternity regard the SEC? 
Every now and then reports crop 
up about an effort to abolish that 
agency or distribute its powers to 
other governmental departments. 
Investment Banking does not 
support any such effort. We know 
that regulation was needed and 
is salutary. We feel certain that 
the SEC is here to stay. An out- 
line: of its broad purposes about 
truth in securities, protection of 
the public and prevention of fraud 
would coincide closely with any 
program which might be outlined 
by bankers. There is a difference 
in point of view which I shall de- 
scribe later, but generally speak- 
ing, we are all going in the same 





John. C. Folger 


‘direction. 


Is the SEC popular with invest- 
ment bankers? Well, now, bank- 
ers should not be asked to love 
the Commissioners. A good sense 
of humor would be helpful on 
both sides. After all, the deposit 


banks don’t cheer when the bank- 


examiner comes to town. They 
believe in the examination of 
banks, but breathe a sigh of relief 

hen the representative of the 
Tr reasury gets through with .his, 
j duties. 


+ , Different Point of View ,.,. 


‘Does the investment banker 
MY have the same point of view as the 
Commissioners and staff of the 
SEC? Not entirely. There is a 
barrier which has not been com- 





*An address by Mr. Folger, part- 
ner, Folger, Nolan & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., before the New 
School for Social Research in a 
series of lectures on “Ten Years 
of the SEC,” cgnducted by Ru- 
dolph f.. Weissman, a member of 
the staff of the: Setiitities and Ex- 
change Commission! 


Ati ib ‘e 





| pletely broken down, but which 


needs to be overcome. Both sides 
are at fault. To begin with, all 
Americans are a bit stiff-legged 
at regulation. The old railroad 
operators locked horns with the 
ICC. State banks fought shy of 
some of the regulations in the 
Banking Acts. Manufacturers felt 
aggrieved at certain portions of 


rithe Pure Food Act. By and large, 
most complaints arise from the 


fear of regulation rather than 
from regulation itself. The cup of 


*-coffee is not served as hot as it is 


cooked. On the stove, it is really 


"| boiling. 


Investment bankers must make 
their adjustment with authority. 
On the other hand, authority 
should make its adjustment with 
the practical side of business. One 
reason that judges get along with 
lawyers so well is that they had 
to practice law for a living them- 
selves. They just didn’t start out 
being judges. Every judge will 
tell a young lawyer the first thing 
about practicing law is the real- 
istic side of earning enough to 
pay the office rent and hiring a 
stenographer. 

Bank examiners are drawn from 
banks and frequently return to 
that business. This helps to bring 
about understanding between 
theory and practice. 


Real Function to Promote Flow 
of 


Above all, the real function of 
investment banking is to promote 
a proper flow of capital into busi- 
ness. The SEC should be deeply 
concerned with this function. Just 
to have a fine set of rules, im- 
peccably enforced, is not enough. 
A credit man in a store might ex- 
tend credit only to Mrs. Astor and 
Mrs. Vanderbilt and have a per- 
fect credit record and yet be a 
poor credit man from the over-all 
point of view.’ 

Every thoughtful person in this 
country..must consider the stag- 
nant capital that is accumulating 
in our banks. Getting this money 
to work is the real problem. Since 
the SEC was created, about 95% 
of all securities registered and 
known to have been sold are 
bonds and preferred stocks. These 
have been purchased largely by 
the sophisticated buyers, the same 
class of buyers. who are purchas- 
ing unregistered securities which 
by-pass the SEC completely. 

Friends of the SEC‘and the SEC 
itself should give thought to 
streamlining and simplifying some 
of its rules to make sure there are 
no bottlenecks in the flow of cap- 
fale toa a “en was woo be-. 

Q e war was interr 
bine dbional’ crisis. It shoud 
ehighscanat Congress should po oa 
sider this' matter. The country 
did not have to, — MP) gps 
just because the goa were 
moved back Awe yatos' 86 the 
players would not butt théir t heads 

into the uprights. 


Changes Needed 


What changes are needed? The 
following are some: 

(a) Companies issuing securities 
should be relieved of some of the 
complexities ‘of registration and 
detailed reports now reauired, 


(Continued: on page 2619) 
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Management Speaks 
To Its Emsloyees 


(Continued from page 2597) 


mal years. We have not matched 
this expansion with a kindred de- 
velopment of industrial relations. 
Production. has become the Num- 
ber One problem. Yet it is well 
to remember that factery produc- 


tion is also the work of human ' 


beings with emotions and aspira- 
tions. 

This is why industrial relations 
—management speaking to its em- 
ployees and employees speaking 
to management—are of paramount 
importance if the larger ends of 
industry are to be served. You 
cannot put a heart-throb into a 
machine. but you can humanize 
the relations of the man at the 
machine. 

Since money talks, many indus- 
trialists still labor under the de- 
lusion that it is the only medium 
of communication with employ- 
ees. The pay envelope, however, 
is only one link. There is like- 
wise the human link if we are to 
forge the chain of complete man- 
agement-employee understanding. 

‘What do employees want to hear 
that. will establish a real kinship 
with management? First .comes 
the desire to be kept informed of 
management policies and objec- 
tives. The reason is obvious. The 
worker’s future and that of his 
family is bound up in the future 
of the company. It is not idle 
curiosity that inspires this stat< 
of mind. It is dictated by the 
instinct for self-preservation. 

Employees like to be told about 
factory changes before they are 
made. Here you touch a basic 
human weakness. There is usu- 
ally more misinformation than 
real information about most 
things. The average man, unhap- 
pily, is likely to grasp at the mis- 
information. Few agencies are 
more dangerous or disruptive in 
a plant than rumor. It makes for 
fear, apprehension, dissatisfaction 
and finally disaffection. Hence it 
is wise to sterilize rumor before 
it starts and thus put the rumor- 
monger out of. business. Nothing 
is ever lost by taking asses 
into your confidence. 


A third factor is the desire of 
the empleyee to have the feel of 
identity with the organization. It 
helps to neutralize the impersonal 
phase of big industry and gives 
the lift of pride in performance 
no matter how humble it may be. 
Thus the worker is no longer the 
forgotten man—a cog in a big ma- 
chine. 

Tie these things to a systematic 
method of handling complaints 
and suggestions, a fair wage, in-. 
centive to advancement, and you 
get some conception of what the 
employee wants to hear when 
management speaks. 

-Since I can talk best about what 
I know best, I will now tell you 
about our own industrial rela- 
tions. The episode that marked 
their beginning has become some- 
thing of a legend in American in- 
dustry. 

In the early days of the NCR 
a shipment of cash registers was 
returned to the plant because of 
defective workmanship. The 
founder of our business, John H. 
Patterson, knew that the engi- 


4. neering was right, so he deter- 
+, mined to find out wnat’ Was 
-. wrong. He moved his desk? ' 


the factory, and he soon: 
out. The factory was dares 
dirty; the water for drinki 
washing unclean; the men” 
work on old boxes instead | of* 
stools. Discontent ruled at lathe 
and bench. Overnight Mr. Patter- 
son remedied the situation. Be- 
fore long the men worked in what 
was perhaps the first daylight 
factory in the United States, with 
80% of the walls giass. No more 
cash registers.ca me back. 
‘That ex Fey glass let in 
for, somethine 
ates: “agp content 
work had 
ait this schange: 





Now began continuous manage- 
ment contact with workers, a con- 
tact upon which a large part of 
the structure of our industrial 
relations is reared. It is not the 
conventional “man-to-man” atti- 
tude. It is the realization ‘that a 
factory is not only brick, mortar 
and machines, but men and women 
as well. 

One basic handicap in some in- 
dustrial organizations is that they 
grow so fast that the individual 
worker is submerged. Factory 
team work is gained, but inarvia- 
ual initiative, and what is even 
more important, individual incen- 
tive, are often lost. The size 01 
a plant, however, need not stifle 
individual ambition. What we 
have done in the NCR will illus- 
trate how incentive can be kepi 
alive in the face of- decades 0: 
cumulative expansion. 


Fifty years ago the suggestior 
idea originated in our factory 
Every year we receive an average 
of 3,000 suggestions. During every 
12-month period we _ distribut< 
from $3,000 to $20,000 in prizes. 
This year an assembler won the 
first prize of $1,500 in War Bonds 
for devising a method of cleaning 
ball-bearings that insures perfect 
action of the bearings. It can be 
applied wherever  ball-bearings 
are used. 

When workers realize that in- 
dividual incentive is rewarded 
they pay more aitention to tools, 
processes and methods, all in the 
hope that they can improve them 
and thus be singled out for cash 
and commendation. It means thai 
we have 22,000 eyes and ears on 
the job throughout the plant 
Every bench and lathe is an ob- 
servation post. The factory is 
suggestion-minded. This is not 
all. Achievement is not only re- 
warded but publicized. The fac- 
tory publication prints the news 
and the picture of the worker who 
wins a prize. All the workers be- 
come familiar with faces and the 
feats of their successful colleagues 
and they want to do likewise. 
They realize that the tonic of op- 
portunity is at everybody's elbow. 

If management is to speak to it: 
employees it must have channels 
of communication. We have pro- 
vided many. Someone has saic 
that the middle name of the NCR 
is “Meeting.” We have meeting: 
galore, all to the end not only oi 
bringing all our people together 
in groups or enmasse, but of keep- 
ing them advised about what is 
going on. No conduit to the work- 
2rs is more direct or effective. 


Once a month, for example, or 
at the call of the executives, we 
have a Foremen’s Meeting which 
is attended by all company of- 
ficers. Reports are made on 
ohases of operations for the pre- 
seeding month. Financial figures 
are revealed. Thus the foremen 
sit in with management and dis- 
cuss the problems of the business. 
At these meetings division heads 
deal with their activities, which 
may be Sales, Engineering or 
Product Development. The fore- 
men, and through them the work- 
ers, get: a comprehensive view of 
every phase -of production and 
distribution. They are made te 


feel thatethey are “in the know,” 
which ‘#ti tes both pride and 
‘ambition: oS 

Our’ Labor-Management Com- 


Mnittees ¥'recruited equally from 

management and labor, is a fur- 
tier link with all personnel. Here 
‘management talks with men and 
men with management. At each 
monthly meeting a definite sub- 
ject, such as Care of Tools, Cut- 
ting Waste, Bottlenecks, Safety 
Absenteeism or Fire Protection is 
discussed. The Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee has its own pub- 
lication which goes to every 
worker, thus giving wide public- 
ity to ‘the real team work that 
exists between the wxecuuve and 
worker levels. 
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One of the most unique of our 
institutions—for such it is—is the 
Horseshoe Room, which is a 
lunch room. Originally the exec- 
utives, numbering not. more than 
20, lunehed in the Officers Club. 
Today 200 men lunch at a table 
shaped like a horseshoe. They in- 
clude executives, supervisors and 
foremen. The shape of the table 
permits informal companionship. 
The frequent distinguished guests 
of the company speak to the 
groups. The Horseshoe Room, 
therefore, is not only a forum ot 
useful information and discussion 
but a sounding-board for the en- 
tire factory as well. 

Welfare and the NCR have be- 
come synonymous. From that day 
in the 90’s, when John H. Patter- 
son saw a woman worker warm- 
ing a pot of coffee on a radiator 
and thus’ got the inspiration to 
provide hot meals: in-the factory, 
down to the present time, we 
aave regarded welfare as an im- 
Jortant channel of communication 
with our employees. Baths, recre- 
ation grounds, dining rooms, mo- 
tion pictures in the Auditorium 
during the lunch hour, medical 
service with a dental clinic, health 
education, garden clubs, Saturday 
morning entertainment for chil- 
dren of the workers, and a Credit 
Union are only part of the larger 
picture of welfare. We also have 
“Self - Improvement” evening 
classes where men workers'.can 
study public speaking, salesman- 
ship and leadership, and where 
women employees get courses in 
arts and crafts, cooking, sewing 
and dressmaking. These classes 
foster personal ambition and point 
the path to individual advance- 
ment. 

Nor is all this welfare paternal- 
ism. It ts @@od business. For one 
thing, it ereates a tradition of 
service that is a potent asset for 
any enterprise. Nearly 20% of 
our personnel are members of the 
NCR Twenty-Five-Year Club. The 
children who come to our Satur- 
day morning entertainments are 
our workers of tomorrow. 

Management can further fortify 
the satisfaction of its workers 
through well-developed commu- 
nity relations. We have all along 
gone on the theory that what was 
good for the factory and its work- 
2rs was good for Dayton, and vice 
versa. In consequence, we have 
either intiated or aided community 
betterment, whether city plan- 
ning, traffic control, housing, 
safety, recreation, and the inevi- 
table reconversion. One of our 
departments deals solely with 
community relations. 

Once more you find good busi- 
ness as the basis for what we re- 
gard as practical altruism. To 
illustrate: We aided in the setting 
up of the Dayton District Devel- 
opment Committee, which has es- 
tablished a Veteran’s Information 
Center. In Dayton the returned 
veteran seeking a job had to deal 
with 12 officially designated 
agencies, more or less scattered 
about the city., All these agencies 
have been mobilized in the Vet- 
erans’ Information Center under 
one roof with the tangle of delay 
and red tape eliminated. How 


dees this touch our industrial re- 
lations? Thousands of our work- 
ers have sons, brothers or friends 
in the service who will want jobs 
when they return from the war. 
With the factory identified with 


their »placement, they: can only! & C 








have a feeling of pride in its par- 
ticipation. 

Summed up, the management- 
employee relation is as fluid and 
continuing as life itself. It is 
never concluded by the adoption 
of a resolution, the shaping of a 
new policy, or the projection of a 
fresh idea. Management must be 
aiert and alive to the changing 
pattern of labor and industry. 

Industry needs satisfied work- 
ers as much as it needs satisfied 
customers. You can have them 
if you combine the elements ot 
Head, Hand and Heart. 


Selection Gontest Is 
[n Final Round 


Hugh W. Long and Company’s 
Industry Selection Contest for 
1944 is less than thirty days from 
the’ finish line. Contestants, whe 
were asked to name, in order, the 
seven Industry Series of New 
York Stocks, Ine. which would 
register the greatest capital gains 
during the period from Jan. 2 
1944 to Dec. 31, 1944, are invest- 
ment dealers throughout the 
United States, and their em- 
ployees. $1,150 in war bonds will 
be awarded as prizes by Hugh W. 
Long and Company, 48 Wali 
Street, New York City. 

On Dec. 1, standing of the lead- 
ing contestants was. in this order: 
1. Donald E. Corfield, Pacific Co. 
of Cal., Long Beach, Calif.; 2. Sid- 
ney L. Johnson, Pacific Co. of Cal., 
Pasadena, Calif.; 3. Hunter Breck- 
enridge, McCourtney - Brecken- 
ridge & Co., St. Louis; 4. Haworth 
F. Hoch, McCourtney- Brecken- 
ridge & Co., St. Louis; 5. John D. 
Hines, Schwabacher & Co., New 
York; 6. Vincent Tolan, Nugent 
& Igoe, East Orange, N. J.; 7. 
Rowlett Williams, Pacific Co. of 
Cal., Los Angeles, Calif.; 8. George 
M. Lindsay, Elworth & Co., San 
Jose, Calif.; 9. Victor L. Jones, 
Jones Cosgrove & Co., Inc., Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; and 10. William O. 
Kimball, J. S. Kimball & Co.. 
Boston, Mass. 


The seven leading Series of 
New York Stocks, Inc., up to Dec. 
1, 1944, were: Railroad, 32.88% 
gain; Aviation, 23.34% ; ‘Automo- 
bile, 20.24%; Banks, 19.05%; Rail- 
road Equipment, 18.15%; Machin- 
ery, 18.08%, and Merchandising 
17.59%. During the same period 
the Dow Jones Industrial Average 
gained 8.4%, and the Railroad 
Average rose 27.74%. 








Prospects for Appreciation 

Long Bell Lumber Company 
offers an enviable post-war out- 
look with excellent prospects for 
increased dividends and apprecia- 
tion in market prices, according 
to a detailed memorandum issued 
by Comstock & Co., 231:Southwa 
Salle Street, Chicago, JEL Copies 
of this interesting ¢ireular are 
available to dealers upon request. 








James M. Leopold Ce, to 
Admit Robert J. Goldman 


Robert J. Goldman will become 
a partner in James M. J.covold & 
Co., 65 Broadway. New York City. 
members of the New York Stock 
Fxchange, as of Jan. 1, 1945. Mr. 
Goldman in the past did businessi 
as an individual floor broker and). 
Was a partner in R. J. Goldman 
Oo. 


NOTE— From time totime, in this space, 
there will appear an which we 
will be of interest toour Americans. 
This is number sixty-five of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


Bottled Taxes 


Just teo many of our friends seem 
to be confused about the present- 
day high price of alcoholic bever- 
ages. Somehow or other, as indi- 
cated by our mail, a considerable 
number of our citizenry wonder 
why a bottle of whiskey is so ex- 
pensive these days. A lot of these 
folk, of course, have memories of 
the good old days. Quite a few of 
these inquiring minds wonder why 
there has not been an immediate 
reduction in the price of whiskey, 
now that our Government has per- 
mitted distilleries to produce bev-~ 
erage spirits during the month of 
August, | 

So, we’ll take this means of ad- 
vising those who are interested 
that just so long as the prodigious 
cost of conducting a global war 
continues, there is little likelihood 
of any reduction in the price of our 
products. When you buy a bottle 
of whiskey today you are paying a 
Federal tax, state tax and in many 
areas a local tax. Of course, there 
is nothing new about high taxes in 
wartime. And since whiskey is a 
fuxury product, surely we have no 
quarrel and neither have you, with 
our Treasury’s upping the excise 
tax to a point where it amounts to 
$9 a gallon. 

Now, here’s a little mental arith- 
metic problem for you: It takes 
three gallons of whiskey to make a 
case—twelve quarts. If you buy a 
case of one hundred proof whiskey 
(whiskey is taxed on a proof gallon, 
not on a’ mine gallon), you are 
actually paying $27 excise tax on 
that single case or $2.25 per bottle. 
If your whiskey is eighty-six proof, 
the tax is, of course, a little less, 
but don’t stop figuring yet. Add 
state taxes, too, and sometimes 
local taxes. At any rate, you now 
have a pretty fair idea of how much 
of the present price of a bottle of 
whiskey goes for taxes. 

No, you have no other alternative. 
You can either forego the luxury 
of your whiskey or you can say 
to yourself, ‘““Well, here goes an- 
other contribution to the war 
effort. 
And please continue to blame only 
that “‘transient’’ trio, Ratso, F'atso, 
and Japso—Hitler, Mussolini and 
Hirohito. : 

We said ‘‘transient,’’ didn’t we? 
It won’t be long now! 


MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CoRP. 





EE—Send a postcard or letter to 
eR nley Distillers Corp., 350 Fi pews 
N. Y. 1, N. Y. and you 


a booklet containing reprints 
articles on various subjects in (pf earlier series. 





N. Y. Analysts to Hear 


On Friday, Dec. 15, the New 
York Society of Security Ana- 
lysts will hear John McInerney, 
railroad! specialist with Wood, 
Walker & Co., speak on “What 
Railroad Securities Are Attrac- 
tive Now?” 

On Dec. 18, Randolph Paul, 
member of Lord, Day & Lord, 
will discuss “Postwar Corporate 
Taxation.” 

Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, Vice-Pres- 
ident of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., will speak on the “Outlook 
for the Rubber Industess on. 





‘Dec. 20. ham. Agi 
* All Meetings are held sat 56" 
Broad Street, New York City, ‘at 
12:30 p.m. 
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FAROLL & COMPANY. 


Phone Andover 1430 


Recent Analyses on Request 





Common Stock 


Standard Silica Corp. | 


Common Steck 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and other Principal Exchanges | 
208 So. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 4 
_ Tele. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 





Teletype CG 1122 





||. The CENTRAL STEEL & WIRE COMPANY DOES NOT ; 
1: fabricate metals, but acts simply as jobbers and warehouse — 
distributors of steel, wire, copper; brass; aluminum. ¢ The 

post-war demand from the building trades and many others, .. 
is expected to'be very substantial: and sustaining. - - 


The common stock is selling for LESS THAN THE NET 
CURRENT ASSETS, which are now well over $9.00 per share. 


Circular on request 


CASWELL @ CO. 


120 Seuth La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Hl. 


Phone Central 5690 


coy ~) 




















| 


i 


Doyle, O'Connor & Co. 











We have prepared a bulletin on 


Chicago, South Shore 


South Bend Railroad 


Copies available at your request 


Incorporated 
135 S. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 


Dearborn 9600 CG 1200 











- ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 


National Terminals Corp. 


Commen & Preferred 


Franklin County Coal Corp. 
- Common & Preferred 


Old Ben Coal Company 


; 6s due 1948 with stock 
Debenture 74s due 1953 with stock 
Common stock 


interstate Aircraft & 
Engineering Corp. 


Common 


ADAMS & CO. 


231 South La Salle Street 


Chicago 4, Iilinois 
Teletype CG 361 Phone State 0101 








Tel. ANDover 5700 


We maintain an active trading inter- 
est in the following REAL ESTATES 
and will send circulars upen request— 


Amer. Furniture Mart pfd. 
Amer. Furniture Mart com. 
Amer. Insce. Union Bldg. ws 
- Hotel Sherman Inc 5 ws 
Merrisen Hotel 54% ws 
Hearst Brisbane 6, °42 





Straus Securities Company 


135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Hl. 
Tele. CG 650-651 








UTAH RADIO 
PRODUCTS CO. 


416/54 


First Securities Co. 
of Chicago 
Member Chicago Stock Exchange 
105 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 3 


Andover 1520 . CG 1399 








Chicago 


ment loans and bond issues to 
fequity financing. 

Stockholders of Butler Brothers 
at a special meeting Dec. 8 author- 
ized 150,000 shares of new 442% 
cumulative non-convertible pre- 
ferred, issuable in series. 

The company, preparing for 
its post-war program of diver- 
sification, expansion and im- 
provement, expects to issue 

' 100,000 shares, $10,000,000 par 
value, of the new preferred 
about Jan. 1, and will use the 
proceeds te retire the outstand- 
ing 270,912 shares of 5% con- 
vertible preferred at the re- 
demption price of $31 a share, 
or an aggregate of $8,398,272, 
exclusive of accrued dividends. 


Balance of the proceeds will be 
added to working capital. The un- 
issued 50,000 shares of new pre- 
ferred will provide a source of 
additional working capital if 
needed later. 

Butler 
proved an increase in the par 
value of the common from $10 to 
$15 through a transfer of all ex- 
isting paid-in surplus to stated 
capital, with such additional 
amount as necessary coming from 
earned agge'gey 

wt we 

Marshall Field & Co. is expected 
in some quarters to announce 
plans for retiring its 6% cumula- 
tive preferred stock within the 
first three months of the new year. 
Retirement of the preferred has 
been discussed by the directors of 
the company for several years and 
action at this time is seen as more 
than a probability. 

* , * Po 

In the interest of war needs, the 
Military, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, and various other Gov- 
‘ernment and railroad circles are 
understood to favor the postpone- 


+ment of any action with regard to 


the sale of Pullman’s sleeping car 
business until after the war. 


Pullman, given a choice to re- 
tain either its manufacturing or 
sleeping car business as a result 
of anti-trust proceedings brought 
against it, elected to dispose of the 
latter. It was generally assumed 
that the railroads would form a 
Single centralized pool to take 
over the ownership and operation 
of the sleeping cars, although 
subsequently doubts were raised 
with some roads favoring individ- 


(Continued on page 2603) 


Brevities 


With the end of the Sixth War Loan Drive and now that most 
refunding has been completed, a considerable increase in equity 
financing may be expected, according to La Salle Street sources, 
-with the greatest amount of activity coming after the New Year. 
New money is being sought to finance post-war expansion and re- 
habilitation and the trend, the head of one investment house stated, 





appears to be away from Govern- » 


shareholders also ap- 


Pitisburgh Bond Club 
Christmas Luncheon 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Bond 
Club of Pittsburgh will hold its 
annual Christmas lunckeon at the 
Red Room of the Duquesne Club 
on Saturday, Dec. 23, beginning at 
12:15 P.M. 

Dean N. R. H. Moor will deliver 
one of his fine Yuletide talks, so 
much enjoyed in past years. 

Special places have been re- 
served for honorary members and 
past presidents of the Club. There 
is no charge for members in good 
standing; guests $5 each. Checks 
for guests should be made payable 
to the Bond Club of Pittsburgh 
and mailed to Albert J. Metz- 
maier, Jr., Secretary, care of 
Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. Two large turkeys will be 
given as prizes. 


Edw. Benjamin Opens 
Own Office In Chicago 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Edward Ben- 











. 


‘jamin has opened offices at One 


No. La Salle St., to engage in the 
securities business. Mr. Benjamin 
was formerly in charge of the 
buying devartment of M. B. Cick 
& Co., with which he had been 
associated for many years. 


Fahnestock & Go. to 
Admit Walter Aagaard 


CHICAGO, ILL.— Walter S. 
Aagaard, resident manager of the 
‘Chicago office of Fahnestock & 
Co., 135 South La Salle Street, 
will be admitted to partnership in 
the firm as of Jan. 1, 1945. Fahne- 
stock & Co. are members of the 
New York and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes and other leading ex- 
changes. 


Babbert With Phillips 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Joseph  An- 
drew Babbert has rejoined the 
staff of Robert J. Phillips & Co., 
141 West Jackson Boulevard. Mr. 
Babbert has recently been serv- 
ing in the U. S. Army. - 
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Direct Wire to New York Office 
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Waterloo Cedar Falls 
Northern Inc. 5s 1982 


lowa Elec. Light Power 


Preferreds 


Sincere and Company 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
and Other Principal Exchanges 
231 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 4 
State 2400 








CG 252 











| Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals Ine. 
Common 


William A. Fuller & Co. 


Members of Chicago Stock Exchange 


209 S. La Salle Street « Chicago 4 
Tel. Dearborn 9200 Tele. CG 146 






































a 
_ «The. Outlook for the 
-TOBACCO COMPANIES 


‘1 is discussed in a current issue 
of our Stock Survey. 


A copy will be sent 
upon request. 


THOMSON & McKINNON 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
and -all principal exchanges 
231 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 4 
Indianapolis 











New York Teronte 











| 


. Brown Co. 
5/59 — Pfd- — Com. 


Minn. & Ontario Paper Co. 
5/60. & Common 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


ZIPPIN & COMPANY 
208 S. La Sale Street 
Chieago 4, Hlinois 
Randolph 4696 CG 451 














Chicago Recommendations 


' Brailsford & Co., 208 South La 
Salle Street, have prepared up- 
to-date earnings and current com- 
ment on Chicago North Shore & 
Milwaukee RR., copies of which 
are available on request. 


Caswell & Co., 120 South La 
Salle Street, have prepared an in- | 
teresting circular discussing the | 
attractive post-war outlook for) 
Central Steel & Wire Co. Copies | 
of this circular are available from | 
the firm upon request. 











' Comstock & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, have a new four- 
page brochure on Long-Bell Lum- | 


ber Co., copies of which are avail- - 
able on request. 





Doyle, O’Coennor & Co., Ine.., 
135 South La Salle Street, have 
prepared a bulletin on Chicago, 
South Shore & South Bend RR. 
Copies may be had from the firm 
upon request. 





Thomson & McKinnon, 231 
South La Salle Street, have an 
interesting discussion of the out- 
look for the Tebacce Companies, 
which is featured in their Stock 
Survey. Copies of the Survey 
will be sent by the firm upon 
request. 





Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If you contemplate making 
please send in particulars to 


additions to your personnel 
the Editor of The Financial 


Chronicle for publication in this column. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


' CHICAGO, ILL.—Robert L. 
Block, for many years with John 
Nuveen & Co., has become asso- 
ciated with Wayne Hummer & 
Co., 105 West Adams St. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
: DETROIT, MICH.—James K. 
Jessop has been added to the staff 
of- Allman, Moreland & Co., Pe- 
nobscot Building. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Hyrum R. Archibald has been 
added to the staff of Bankamerica 

Co., 650 So. Spring St. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—AlI- 
bert R. Herman, formerly with 
Hartley Rogers & Co., is now with 
Bateman, Eichler & Co., 453 So. 
Spring St. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

, LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—M. C. 
Niccoli has joined the staff of 
G. Brashears & Co., 510 So. Spring 
Street. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


i LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — 
Charles H. Richards has become 
affiliated with Hill, Richards & 
Co., 621 South St. Mr. Richards 
was previously with Bankamerica 
Co. and H. R. Baker & Co. 





: (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

; LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Mar- 
pa. B. Aldrich is connected ‘7‘th 
E. F. Hutton & Co., 623 So. Spring 
Street. 





: (Special to The Financtal spemgon AN 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


. Ibers Jr. has become assbtiated 

with Oscar F. Kraft & Co., Pacific} 
Mutual Bldg. Mr. Ibers was pre-| 
viously with Pledger & Co., Inc., is 


; 


and Fairman & Co. 





4 (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — 
Lawrence F. Rossiter, previously 
with Kerr & Bell, is now affili- 
ated with Dean Witter & Co., 634 
So. Spring St. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

MIAMI, FLA.—Raymond A. 
Wilcox is now with Gordon 
Graves & Co., Shoreland Arcade 








Building. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


OAKLAND, CALIF.— Michael 
J. Neff, formarly with Dean Wit- 
ter & Co., has joined the staff of . 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner. & 
Beane, Central Bank Bldg. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
. PORTLAND, ME. — Raymond 
W. Penfold is with Chas. A. Day & 
Co., Ine., Sears Building, Boston, 
Mass. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

PORTLAND, ME.— Charles E. 
Matthews, for many years with 
Jones, Holman & Co., has joined . 
the staff of F. L. Putnam & Co., 
Inc., 97 Exchange St. 


(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Peter E. 
Picotte is with John R. Kauff- 
mann & Co., 506 Olive St. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Mary J. Crawford is with William 
R. Staats Co., 155 Montgomery St. 


Twin Gily Bond Traders 
Appoint Committees 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— 
Charles C. Rieger, of Jamieson & 
Co., President of the Twin City 
Bond Traders Club, has an- 
nounced the following committees — 
for 1944-1945: 

| Executive — Carroll Babcock, 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Min- 
neapolis, Ade Helfman, First Na- - 
tional bauk of St. Paul, and the — 
. M a shi Wal Space, 

embership — alt 
Woodard- Elwood & Co.; Chair- 
man; Jack Delaney, Dela & 
x | Co.; and Merrill Cohen, J. M. Dain © 
& Co, all of Minneapolis. _ - 
fio licity—Kermit Sorum, Al- © 
ri-Williams Co., Minneapolis. 
Entertainment — Robert Mc- | 
Naghten, Williams - McNaghten _ 
Co., Chairman; Ted Pelton, North- | 
western National Bank, and Wil- _ 
liam Howard, J. M. Dain & Co., 
all of Minneapolis. 

Officers—In addition to. Mr. 
Rieger, are Maynard Rue, J...M. 
Dain & Co., national committee- 
man; William Lau, Frank, & Bel- 
den, Inc., Minneapolis, vice-presi- 
dent; Dan Mahoney, @::.D. Ma-, 
honey & Co., Minneapolis, secre- 
tary, and Carl Kall, of First Na- . 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, treas-. 
urer. 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


The Value of A Bulletin to Be Sent to Clients and 
Prospects at Regular Intervals. 


By JOHN DUTTON 


The answer to the problem of doing more business is ‘““Merchan- 

dising.” It doesn’t matter whether you are selling commodities or 
an intangible such as securities—IF YOU WANT TO DO BUSINESS 
YOU MUST KNOW HOW TO MERCHANDISE YOUR PRODUCT. 
When it comes to securities you have the same wants, needs, desires 
which must be filled and the same “run of the mill” people who 
desire to fill them, as you do when you go out to sell anything else. 
Before people buy anything they have some urge which causes then’ 
to do so — THE REASON THEY BUY MORE OF ANY STANDARD 
PRODUCT THAN ANOTHER IS THAT THEY HAVE CONFIDENCE’ 
IN ITS MAKER. MERCHANDISING IS THE ANSWER. 
’ In our opinion there is no better way for the security dealer 
to build a path that will lead to his door than to use the kind of 
advertising that BUILDS GOOD-WILL AND CONFIDENCE, AND 
USE IT REGULARLY. Certain dealers with whom we have dis- 
cussed this subject tell us that they have been using newspaper 
advertising constantly week after week for the past year and that 
it does two things. Firstly, it creates CONFIDENCE IN THE FIRM 
THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE COMMUNITY and _-this breaks down 
sales resistance whenever a direct contact is made with new or old 
prospects. Secondly, it creates direct leads and inquiries which 
lead to new accounts and incidentally bolsters the confidence. of 
OLD CLIENTS AND KEEPS THEM LOYAL. Of course, advertising 
must be constructive — it must inform without preaching and it 
should be on such a plane as to constantly build confidence -and 
create good-will. 

Whether or not a firm is small in size means very little in the 
securities business when it comes to building a clientele of satisfied 
customers. The securities business is a very personal business — 
therefore the small firm has just as broad an opportunity FOR 
SUCCESSFULLY MERCHANDISING ITS SERVICES as the very 
Yarge firm. One of the best mediums for the smaller firm to use 
in building up its business is A REGULAR MONTHLY OR SEMI- 
MONTHLY BULLETIN OR HOUSE ORGAN. It can be multigraphed, 
mimeographed, or printed at a small cost. It can be sent out to alk 
clients, prospects, or institutions, with whom the firm has had ‘any 
contact at any time in the past. It can carry your message DIRECT 
to the people with whom you are doing business or hope to do 
business. IT CAN BUILD CONFIDENCE IN YOU AND YOUR 
MERCHANDISE PROVIDING YOU KNOW YOUR BUSINESS AND 
TELL YOUR STORY IN LANGUAGE THAT EVERYDAY PEOPLE 
CAN UNDERSTAND. 


One dealer who has been sending out a two-page mimeographed 
monthly bulletin along these lines is actually receiving orders for 
securities from people with whom he has never had a personal 
interview. He built up a mailing list which includes replies that 
he has received during the past year regarding offers of information 
about specific situations AND SOME OF THESE PEOPLE: are 
sending him orders by mail. This proves two things very clearly — 
the public is in a mood to buy securities which we have not seen 
for years and that this dealer’s monthly bulletin DOES AN OUT- 
STANDING JOB. 

Here are some of the things he wrote about last month. He 
said it was the time of year for so-called experts to give their 
opinions regarding the business outlook for the coming year. But in 
his plain language he said he believed that what his clients desired 
to learn was whether or not this was a good time TO BUY SECUR- 
TITIES OR TO HOLD CASH. He then told them why he thought it 
was a good time to be in an invested position. He next gave them 
his ideas as to the types of securities he thought were attractive 
investments at this time. He quoted some facts and figures regarding 
shortages in consumer goods (but he didn’t get too technical) and 


then he gave four short outlines of specific securities that he thought |. 


were attractive at this time. He enclosed a return card that could 
be used to secure more information regarding these four stocks 
that were outlined in the bulletin. SEVERAL INDIVIDUALS SENT 
IN ORDERS WITHOUT ASKING FOR MORE INFORMATION. One 
wrote, Please sell me X number of shares of XX stock at under XX 
price per share as mentioned in your bulletin of December, 1944. 


This is the result of building confidence through previous mail- 


ings. The bulletin this déaler uses doesn’t try to sell anything but |: 


sound investment principles, fair dealing, a willingness to serve, 
knowledge of the securities business, and there is a ring of sincerity | 
behind the whole job. Why not write one of your own? There 
are so many interesting, helpful, things you can tell the people that 
you know in your community about the principles of successful 
investment and what you and your firm are willing to do to help 
them achieve this end — THE COST IS SMALL — THE OPPOR- 
TUNITY IS LARGE. 


Electric Power & Light 


Hamlin & Lunt to Admit 








|| Comstock & Co. | 





Situation of Interest 

Electric Power & Light Corp. is 
interested for “appreciation vs. 
income” accounts, according to a 
memorandum on the situation 
prepared by Vilas & Hickey, 
49 Wall St., New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Copies of this memo- 
randum and a calendar of, rail 
events over the holidays may, be 


5 


had from Vilas & Hickey on re- 


quest. eA k 


RII 
With Pacific Co. 

(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

LOS ANGELS, CALIF. — 
Perry A. Howard has become 
associated with Pacific Co. of 
California, 623 So. Hope St., mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Howard was previ- 
ously with Quincy Cass Asso- 
ciates, 0° 6" / 








BUFFALO, N. Y.—Hamlin & 
Lunt, Marine Trust Building, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will admit Elizabeth W. 
Hamlin to partnership in the firm 
on Jan. 1, 1945. 


SINCE 1908 


Frep. W. FAIRMAN Co. 


Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Firm Trading Markets 
Interstate Aircraft 
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Magnavox Common 
Columbus Venetian Stevens 
3-5s w/x 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Randolph 4068 
Bell System OG 537 | 








: An Outstanding 
Post War Stock 


Common 


New four page brochure 
now available on request 


CHICAGO 4 
Salle St. Dearborn 1501 } 


i 231 So. La 
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Chicago Brevities 


(Continued from page 2602) 


ual. ownership and others the 
formation of regional pools. 

Sale of Puliman’s sleeping car 
business at this time, it was be- 
lieved, might unduly interrupt 
and interfere with heavy war- 
time passenger traffic and place 
am unnecessary burden en the 
reads at this time. 

bo bo LJ 


The Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway has undertaken a 
$1,190,000 improvement program 
to provide more efficient facilities 
for repairing and conditioning 
passenger car equipment at its 
Chicago repair yards. Capacity 
use of all equipment has placed 
increased demands on the car ser- 
vicing facilities of the railroad. 

oR 


The Congress Hotel was sold 
by the Reconstruction Finance 
Ccrporation te a group of Chi- 
cageans for $1,250,000. The new 
owners expect to take posses- 
sion of the property shortly 
after the new year and plan to 
spend $1,000,000 to restere the 
1,000 room hotel, which is sched- 
uled to reopen about June 1. 
The building front is to be re- 
placed and modernized later. 
* 


The first of the hearings on the 
new. plan for reorganization and 


|CARTER. CORBREY & CO.|} ||7"~“""« = 
> | Allied Paper Mills 
Whole | Delta Electric 
Middle West Pt Pacific Coast | Faller Mfg. 
UNDERWRITERS | Globe Steel Tubes 
a * 
SECONDARY MARKET - 
DISTRIBUTION Se ) Schmidt & Co. 
Established 1922 
CHICAGO 3. LOS ANGELES 14 120 South La Salle Street 
135 LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring St. ] CHICAGO 3 
Randolph 3092 CG 362 Trinity 3908 Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 878 
Hlinois, lowa and 
unification :of Chicago’s traction 7 
age submitted by trustees of Wisconsin 
surface and elevated limes on 
Nov. 30, was heard by Judge MUNICIPAL BONDS | 
Michael L. Igoe on Dec. 11. 
Judge Igoe indicated he is de- Bought — Sold — Quoted 
pee yr to speed Fos the ype 
an heped early censent 
ene, holders will be ob- DANIEL F. RICE & co. 
n so that the plan may be Members New York Stock Exchange 
sent on te the Hlinois Commerce and Chicago Board of Trade 


Cemmission for approval. 


The new plan calls for a $45,- 
000,000 full secured first mortgage 
bearing 4% interest, and $33,000,- 
000 in income bonds carrying 
4%4% interest. The mortgage 
bonds would be exchanged for the 
outstanding $72,000,000 first mort- 
gage 5s of the surface lines, and 
in addition, bondholders would 
get a cash payment totalling over 
$3,000,000. Senior bonds of the 
elevated lines would be exchanged 
for $7,000,000 of income bonds of 
the new company. About a third 
of the approximately 1,000,000 
shares of common stock of the 
new company would go to security 
holders of the elevated lines and 
two-thirds to junior security hold- 
ers of the surface lines. Except 
for a changed capital structure, 
the plan does not differ from one 


the ICC rejected in 1942. 





Gustav Metzman Dir. 
Of Comm.-ind. Ass'n | 


Gustav Metzman, President of 
the New York Central System, 
has been elected a Director of the 
Commerce and -Associa- 

. tion of New 
_ York, . Inc., | it 
. is announced 
_ by Association 

President, 

Neal Dow 

Becker, Mr. 

Metzman was 

named Presi- 

dent of the 

New York 

Central last 

Septem ber 

after twenty- 

four years of 
service with 
that railroad. 

His railroad 

career began 

as a copy- 

clerk in 1903 

with the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad. His first 
job with the New York Central 
was as Transportation Assistant 
to the President. In World War I 
he served with the Railroad Ad- 





Gustav Metzman 


Lovett to Address 
Bond Glub of WN. Y. 


The Honorable Robert A. Lovett 
Under Secretary of War for Air, 
will address a luncheon meeting 


| of the Bond Club of New York to 


be held Dec. 27 at the Bankers 
Club, Henry G. Riter, 3rd, presi- 
dent of the club announced. The 
Under Secretary will discuss “The 
Air Forces Look Ahead.” 


—— 


Profit Through Special 
Or Secondary Offerings 
Special and secondary offerings 
are a profitable phase of the 
securities business, according to a 
study prepared by Shields & Co., 
44 Wall St., New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and other leading Ex- 
changes. Copies of the booklet 
analyzing these offerings will be 
sent by Shields & Co. upon re- 
quest. 








ministration and in the present 
war he was Chief of Rail Divi- 
sion, Transportation Corps, United 
States Army, at Washington, D. C. 
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Investment Securities 
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Industrial Municipal Issues 


We Maintain Active Trading Markets 
in the Leading Qver-Counter Securities 


E. Hi. Rollins & Sons 
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135 South La Salle Street, 


CHICAGO 3 
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Chicago North Shore - 
AND 4 
Milwaukee Railroad 


Analysis of equities and earnings 
available on request. 
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SERVING INVESTMENT DEALERS 


We specialize exclusively in under- 
writing and distribution of securi- 
ties, providing investment dealers 
with attractive issues for their 
clients. Maintaining ne retail de- 
partment of our own, we compete 
in ne way with dealers, but serve 
them exclusively. Correspondence 


invited. . 


FLOYD D. CERF CoO. 

Exclusively Wholesalers and Underwriters 

120 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3 

STU ORE OE 
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Teletype ‘MI 488 








The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
$392,451 after all charges. and ' 


on the 63,000 capital shares outstan 
Sept. 30, 1944. This compares with $3 





Co., Port Edwards, Wis., earned 
CS equivalent to. $6.23 per share 
for the nine: months ended 
712 reported for the first 


nine months of 1943, or $6.01 a share" on the same number of shares. 





The Wisconsin Electric Power | 
Co. and its subsidiaries reported 
for the 12 months ended Sept. 
30, 1944, a net increase of $4,- 
056,803 after all charges and 
taxes, including an appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for contingent 
losses on its investment yt . 
transportation subsidiary. . 
comparable figure for the oe. 
ceding 12 months was $4,150,183. 


38 % * 


The Aeronautical Products, Inc., 
which owns and operates. two 
modern and completely equipped 
plants, reported for the fiscal year 
May 31, 1944, a net profit of 
$183,275, after estimated renego- 
tiation, equal to $1.22 per share as 
compared with $1.21 per ‘share in 
1943 and 95 cents per share in 
1942, after renegotiation proceed- 
ings in both years. At May 31, 
1942, the company had a net work- 
ing capital of $509,690, equal to 
nearly $3.50 per share on the 
149,910 common shares outstand- 





ing. 


&- 


A dividend of 8 cents per 
share was paid Dec. 15 on the 
capital stock of the Wisconsin 
Investment Co., the same rate 
as distributed July 1, last, and 
Dec. 22, 1843, which compares 
with 7 cents distributed July 

' 1, 1943, 
as oo Bo 

W. F. Kurfess has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Milwau- 
kee plant of Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc., succeeding the late 
George W. Smith. Mr. Kurfess 
has many years of experience in 
engineering, metallurgical and 
supply problems of metal-work- 
ing industries. 

The Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co. for the 12 menths ended 
Sept. 30, 1944, earned $327,973 


available for preferred - divi- 
dends, as against $418,558 for 
the 12 months ended Sept. 30, 
1943, 





Don’t Sell the Railroads Short! | 


( Continued from page 259 


when the higher officers of the 
Army, the Navy and the Govern- | 
ment publicly express their ap- 
preciation for the railroads’ great 
contribution toward the winning 
of this war. 

There are many reasons why 
this superlative job or war trans- 
portation has been done so suc-. 
cessfully. One—the traditional | 
determination of railroad people 
to get the job done, whatever that 
job may be—I have already men- 
tioned. Another is to be found in 
the fact that the railroads made 
their plans for this emergency 
more than 20 years ago, while the 
salutary lessons cf World War 
One were fresh in the minds of 
all. It was then that the rail- 
roads, working with the Army 
and Navy and other Government 
departments, worked out detailed 
plans to avoid bottlenecks in 
transportation, to prevent conges- 
tion at ports and to escape the 
paralyzing effects of using freight 
cars as storage warehouses should 
the tragedy of war ever touch 
our country again. It was then 
that the railroads began enlisting 
the cooperation of the nation’s 
commercial shippers to get the 
utmost service ‘out of railroad 
facilities; cooperation that has 
enabled the railroads to meet, not 
only the tremendous demands of 
war, but all the civilian needs of 
the home front as well. 


Still another reason for the 
railroads’ readiness when war 
came is the fact that during the 
two decades immediately preced- 
ing Pearl Harbor. they spent more 
than $11,000,000,000 for. additions 
and improvements to their prop- 
erty. This money was spent to 
build a better transportation ma- 
chine. It was spent courage- 
ously—and wisely, as our experi-. 
ence in this war has shown—in 
spite of the steady growth of re- 
strictive regulation. It was spent 
in the face of increasing compe- 





tution “a sitivity, cae 
and air carriers. It was spent 
despite criticism; yes, and even 
ridicule. It was spent ‘because ot 
faith; because of faith in the 
future of the railroad industry; 
because of faith in the destiny of 
cur country! 

And so I repeat, gentlemen: 
Don't sell the railroads short! 
You can’t afford to—not in the 
face of this record of accomplish- 
meat, of devotion to duty, of fore- 
sight, of courage and of faith! 

% a * 


If I make the flat statement that 
there are few industries in this 
country that have been, and are, 
more progressive, more alert to 
invention, more consistently in- 
terested in scientific research and 
technological improvement, you 
might be skeptical. Nor can I 
blame you if you are. My state- 
ment is strong—but nevertheless 
itis true. The contact of the pub- 
lic with technological progress in 
the railroad field is unfortunately 
limited. You see, it’s this way: 

The railroads do not produce a 
tangible product which can be 
seen, tested, purchased and used 
by individuals. On the contrary, 
the railroads sell only services, 
and individuals have little oppor- 
tunity to measure improvements 
in, the machine which renders 


sui services. In fact, techno- 
ogical progress in the railroad 
fir is largely “behind the 
seenes.” It shows uv mostly in 


the. cold statistics of safety, of 
tonnage se" ‘died, dependability, 
economy. -efficiency—and some- 
times -rclvency in the face of 
vyramiding costs and declining 
revenues. 

Exceptions, of course, are such 
pioneering achievements as the 
air - conditioning of passenger 
trains, the streamliners that have 
so captured public fancy and our 
powerful new Diesel locomotives, 
to pame .a., few of . ny 1 

| 88 


pty 


| dramatic 


innovations of recent 


' years. 


gratifying 





But, as a matter of fact, almost 
every cog in ‘the railroad’s trans- 
portation machine. has undergone | 
comparable improvement in re- 
cent years. Rail is infinitely bet- 
ter and stronger through new 
processes of manufaeture. Cross 
ties have been improved and 
their life lengthened by chemical 
treatment. Track is better main- 
tained by the use of new road- 
way machines. Steam locomo- 
tives have been improved tre- 
mendously in ‘efficiency. Diesels 


Lare setting up.ever higher records 


of sustained ~work, longer runs, 


operation. Every detail of our 
freight and passenger cars—their. 
wheels- and tracks, their draft 
gear, their braking systems, their 
design—has--. been. immeasurably 
improved: | Signal. and communi- 
cation systems have “been revolu- 
tionized by new developments. 

Road, yard and station. opera- 
tions have been modernized and 
speeded. by such improvements as 
centralized traffic control, elabo- 
rate interlocking plants, remote- 
control _ car. fretarders, spring 
switches, teletype, automatic 
block signals, material handling 
machines, cab signals and a host 
of other applications of modern 
invention to the art of rail- 
roading, 

All these things are the result 
of intensive and continuous re- 
search that has been carried on 
for years by the individual rail- 
roads; by the Association of 
American Raiiroads and its prede- 
cessor og pa by the rail- 
way supply industry, and by some 
of the country’s finest technical 
schools. 

Perhaps of equal importance 
has been the planned diffusion of 
“know how” throughout the rail- 
way field. From the gruelling 


‘|experiences of our war job, the 


railroads and those who man them 
have learned many a priceless 
lesson—how to do more with less; 
nom to get more use out of every 
1 and facility and car and loco- 
tive; how to make-every dollar 

of expense and every move count. 
This great record of a long and 
productive: interest in scientific 
research, in technological im- 
provement, and in capitalizing on 
every lesson and fe pga is 
in itself. _ But even 





more encouraging is ‘evidence 
that the railroad in realizes 
that it must never let this interest 
flag. 

For two years a group of more 
than 150 of the keenest experts 
in the railroad business have been 
quietly, but diligently, studying 
every phase of railroading; every 
economic and scientific promise 
of the future; all the competitive 
forms of transport and their pos- 
sibilities; and the probable trans- 
portation needs of a nation recon- 
verted to the pursuits of peace. 
This group expects to complete its 
initial studies next year, after 
which the work will be continued, 
both by the. Association and by 
the individual railroads. 

So, when I hear some of my 
friends proudly talk about the 
post-war planning of their indus- 
tries, I make no apologies for the 
railroads. Instead I just say: 

“Preparing for tomorrow’s job 
has always been so. much a pari 
of railroading that we forgot to 
label as ‘post-war planning’ what 
we have been doing since Hector 
was a pup. But that’s what it is.” 

The significance of aH this, in 
so far as mv story today, is con- 
cerned, should be obvious: Covld 
it possibly be wise to sell the rail- 
roads short when thev are as alert 
and progressive and _ research- 
minded as this proves? 

% % * 

Let’s be sure. before we go fer- 
ther, that we all urderstand what 
railroads’ are. Fundamentallv 
they are one of several means for 
the transportation of. goods and 
people from one vlace to another. 





Rut the railroads are wnique in 


ay Peg F . transpgrtation. For 
Pus’ es ita oe 





they alone combine the flexibility 
of separate carrying units that, 
can. be distributed for loading and! 
unloading anywhere and anytime, 
with the economy and the de- 
pendability of mass movement in 
long trains pulled by one unit of 
power over a’ smooth, privately- 
owned and operated “way” that is 
relatively immune from the vaga- 
ries of season and weather. 

The symbol of a railroad is not, 
as many may.believe, the dramatic 
steam locomotive. or the. stream- 
jined Diesel, but rather a flanged 
wheel on a steel rail. For it is 


\the flanged wheel-on a rail-that- 
‘makes the train. possible; that 
heavier trains and ~ economical}. 


enables many - carrying - units, 


eoupled tegether, -to: “track”. be~’ 


hind one. locometive. The result 
is, in turn, true.mass transporta- 
tion, without which neither mass 
production ror mass consumption 
ean exist in this country. 

Think. of what these inherent 
characteristics of railroads mean 
in terms of their post-war future. 
A freight train, for instance, may 
be composed of any number of a 
variety of cars, from 50 to 150 or 
more, depending upon the needs 
of the day. Each one of these 
cars could conceivably have been 
loaded at a different location and 
at a different time and with dif- 


ferent kinds of freight—coal in, 


open-top hopper cars, heavy ma- 
chinery on flat cars, pipe in gon- 
dola cars, vegetables in ventilated 
box cars, cattle in stock cars, 
automobiles in wide-door box 
ears, chickens in poultry cars, 
canned goods in standard box 
cars, cement in covered hopper 
cars, merchandise in container 
ears, oil in tank cars, cordwood 
on rack cars, fruit in refrigerator 
ecars—and perhaps a few others 
that I have overlooked. 

These loaded cars were as- 
sembled in some central yard and 
coupled tegether to make a train 
which will contain from a. thou- 
sand to eight thousand tons of 
freight. 
be handled from terminal to ter- 
minal by a crew of only five men. 


While it is enroute between termi-' 


nals it will be on a private road- 
way over which all movement is 
at all times under the complete, 
control and protection of the rail- 
road’s personnel. Upon arrival at! 
destination the. train. will be 
broken up and the cars distrib- 
uted to. many different locations 


for unloading. 


Compare this method of han- 
dling the nation’s freight with any 
other method vou know about. 
Figure out, for instance, how 
many trucks and drivers or how 
many airplanes and pilots would 
be necessary to move just one 
trainload (say about 2,000 tons) 
of freight from New York to 
Chicago — fantastically assuming 
that all the tonnage could be 
moved by highway or air. Then 
remember that the railroads 
handled almost a billion and a 
half tons of all kinds of freight 
last year. 

I know we hear a lot these days 
about the intense competition that 
the railroads will face, come 
Peace again. 

Some of the enthusiasts of air 
transport claim that the airplane 
will take over much of the 
nation’s transportation, leaving 
perhaps only the sand and gravel 
and coal to be fought over by the 
surface carriers. 

The truckers and the bis oper- 
ators dream aloud of. the great, 
Government-built ‘ supet ighwave 
over which they hone; to move 
much of the country's corm 
merce—at the taxpayers’. expense 

The waterway fanatics gleefully 
eye the tremendous Federal ap- 
vropriations now being vrovosed 
for the river, canal and harbor 
improvements which will help 
them to cut deeply into railroad 
traffic—trev hove. 

Nevertheless, after all the ex- 
citement is over I rredict that the 
railroads will still be hardling by 
far the maior nortion of A™mer- 
ien’s freioht ara vassenger busi- 
ness just as they, ppre always 

3 | 5 7 4% % 


a7 pF 4 72 yo es 


The resulting train will. 


'done—and just as they will al- 


ways do until someone invents a 
form of transport that can top the 
railroads for economy AND match 
them in dependability. 

I would not have you conclude 
that I underestimate the keenness 
of the competition that the rail- 
roads will face after the war. ' 

The passenger airplane will un- 
questionably cut deeply into the 
railroads’ long-haul passenger 
business — when they are not 
grounded by ice; snow, fog and 
weather disturbances. The cargo 
‘plane, in flying weather; will beat 
the railroads in -speed,; and they 
will probably capture some of the 
}railreads’ lighter, luxury _ goods 
traffic that can afford: to-pay a 
high -premium- for this one 
special advantage- 

The ‘trucks will have a slight 
advantage in the convenience’ of 
door-to-door -service, and they 
will skim off some of the cream 
of the railroads’ traffic—such 
lightweight shipments as they 
may “pick and _ choose.” The 
buses will get some of the rail- 
roads’ short-haul passenger busi- 
ness, although more and more, I 
believe, the bus will hecome a 
useful supplement to rail services. 
Both may do well—as long as they 
do not have to contend with snow- 
storms, road blocks, highway con- 
gestion and a host of other diffi- 
culties over-which they have no 
control. 

The slow waterway carriers will 
also take some of the railroads’ 
business—in those limited areas 
where navigable waterways are 
available and in those equally 
limited periods when they are not 
“frozen in” or immobilized by low 
water. 

But. all the traffic that all the 
railroads’ competitors will be able 
to attract will not, in my opinion, 
be enough either to justify their 
extravagant predictions or to 
bring disaster to the railroad in- 
}dustry. For no one can question 
these basic facts: 

First, in the post-war world, 
what with its heavy taxes for 
years to.come; its relatively high 
labor and material costs; its stiff 
competition in all fields, economy 
will continue to be one of two 
major factors in determining what 
form of transport gets the lion’s 
share of the nation’s freight and 
passenger traffic; and, 

Second, with most of the na- 
tion’s post-war business conducted 
en the small inventory system; 
with much of its production flow- 
ing from -assembly-line tech- 
niques, dependability and regu- 
larity of delivery will continue to 
be the other maior factor in de- 
termining what form of transenort 
will get the most of the areare 
freight traffic. 

It is pertinent, at this point, to 
remind you again that the rail- 
roads haul anything and every- 
thing, anywhere, at any time,: in 
any kind of weather, at an aver- 
age cost to the shipper of slightly 
less than one penny ver ton per 
mile. No other existing form of 
transportation can say that! And 
until one can, I repeat: In your 
post-war planning, don’t sell the 
railroads short! 


* a * 

And now one final word. The 
railroads of this country are more 
than efficient transportation ma- 
chines. They are part and parcel 
of the Americ?n way of life; part 
and parcel of every industrv, 
every commercial and agricul- 
‘tural activitv. They are symbols, 
bee (Avway. of all that this demac- 

acv stands for—the opportunity 
{t0 vioneer, the freedom to prow 
end vrosver. the rieht to stand on 
their own feet 9d pay all their 
own way. and the privilege of 
serving the common good. The 
orlv future thew have is the future 
of human enterprise in this great 
lend. We kvrow this—those of us 
who proud'v ell ourselves rail- 
roaders—and. knowing ii. we, in 
our post-war planning, will ever 
refuse to sell America short! 
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How +o stretch a ton of coal / 


i... coal is going to be a 
“‘must”’ for everybody this winter. 
This isn’t because !ess coal is being mined. 

It is estimated that 29 millions more 
tons of coal will be mined this;year than 
last—with ‘feiper men.. Quite a feat by 
mine ownefs‘atid miners.alike! And there 
are adequate tail facilities for bringing 
the coal to your city. 

But certain grades and sizes of coal are 
needed for war production. And, in addi- 
tion, your local dealer is suffering from 


a shortage of manpower, trucks and 
tires. So be patient. with him. 

And conserve the coal he is able to 
deliver to you. You can make your coal 
supply. -go.at least 10°%. further—and 
save that much on your fuel bill — by 
taking a number of simple precautions. 


See that your heating system is clean 
and in good repair. Close off unused 
bedrooms. Pull your shades and drapes 
at night. If you can, insulate. Fer other 
suggestions see your coal dealer. 


One of the biggest jobs of the C&O 
Lines is hauling coal from the mines along 
its routes, so we’re in a position to under- 
stand the problem, and to know. how 
essential coal is these days. 


~ ‘ 





Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 


Save Coal— and Serve America 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
) This Week—Bank Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


It is a matter of general knowledge that the expansion of bank 
deposits in recent years has far outstripped the expansion of capital 
funds, and that, in consequence, the ragio of deposits to capital funds 


is at a record high. 


In view of the fact, however, that some 70% of 


bank earning assets today are represented by Government securities, 
this high ratio is not serious and 2 ee the old rule-of-thumb 


ratio of 10 tc 1 ne longer holds.®— 
Nevertheless, frem a post-war 
point of view, it seems desirable 
for the commercial banks to 
strengthen their capital position 
by all practicable means, in order 
to be ready to meet the inevitable 
demand for business loans that 
will come with the restoration of 
peace. Under sueh conditions 


there will be an inerease in the 


holdings of assets that will lack | 


“riskless” quality 
Government 


the practically 
that characterizes 
securities. 

The trend of deposits and capi- 
tal funds and the resultant ratio, 
during the past 12 years, for a 
group of 15-leading New York 


Capital, 
Date— 


and Undivided Profits 
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City commercial banks, is as fol- 
lows: 
Surplus 





32-31-1933. _-....---.---..2...._. “SR $7,324, 703,000 5.32 
ESrah+89S4_ 2. el. L eee 9,408,939,060 6.93 
$S-34ekgee....-- te 10,750,659, 000 7.80 
42-31-1936__.._-.._.-.....-..-.... 166643008 11,655,342,000 8.28 
Satgi i001... _._-_.--__...._.4.., ae 10,647, 147,000 7.42 
12-31-1996. - =. -- tL uask-. Jee 11,583,995,600 8.64 
BE Re cng @ ESR EERE HEI BAS 1,448,224,000 14,215,285,060 9.82 
aE RO RE ain oc ssn hee nm inn _ 1,473,465,000 17,348,843, 000 11.77 
22-31-1941_____._._____.__.-..__. »1,808,006008 17,465,365,000 11.57 
12-31-1942. ______.. mi neon tes Sion Sd akon 1 20,856 ,613,000 13.55 
Re ea en ee 1,643,828,000 21,877,623, 000 13.31 
eh ony EE EEL CERT BREE ODE: 1,695,473,000 22,542,425,000 13.38 


It will be observed in 1933 that 
for every $1 of capital funds there 
were $5.32 of deposits, while nine 
years later, in 1942, there were 
$13.55 of deposits per $1 of capi- 
tal funds, an increase of approxi-. 


mately 150%. Since 1942 the ra- |" 


tio has fractionally declined to 
13.30 on Sept. 30, 1944. It-will be 
interesting to check again at the 


fect the 6th War Loan Drive will 
have had on this ratio. 

From Dec. 31, 1933 to Sept. 30, 
1944, capital funds increased by 
$319,332,000 or 23.2% and deposits 
sa $15,217,722,000 or 208%. 

As regards the raties of indi- 
vidual. banks, compared with the 
aggregate ratio of the group, there 
is great divergency, as the follow- 





end of 1944 and observe what ef- 


Ratio of Deposits 


ing tabulation shows: 


Government Securities 





to Capital Funds % of Total Assets 
12-31-1936 9-30r944 _ _—,, 9-30-1944 
Bank /of.-Manhattan.. .... 22-22 11.2 19.6. "14.1% ‘$0.5 
ane Ol: Mew... were ko ets 9.6 14.7 _ 28.6 61,4 
erent NR ee ee eS 9.6 12.1 41.6 $5.2 
Cena aeemewer (2 eee ee 10.0 14.4 36.0 60:0 
Chase National __-_-__. a ee SS ta 15.3 30.4 55.7 
Chemical Bank & Trust_ Phe 8.0 14.2 21.1 53.0 
Corn Exchange ___--__-- pik i hes ecclale is 16.6 36.5 67.6 
ee IN © ck 4.5 71.9 36.3 72.0 
Guaranty Brust. 2 eo 2 6.5 9.9 28.3 62.8 
iat SSS SER Re cepa ane name ree, 10.8 30.9 59.2 
pearmurecturers Trust ....- =~... 7.5 18.6 31.9 58.4 
DEE SOMO at Ce ol. ee 16.0 ”" 27.7 56.5 ~ 
EE ne ek ee 13.6 38.4 56.9 
a 10.7 18.1 14.8 . 56.8 
United States Trust__—--_..---.--.-.-- 25 3.9 13.6 58.1 
Average ------~~-------~--------- 8.5 13.7 28.7% - 58.9% . 
The increase in leverage af-j;increased operatin, costs and 
forded by this situation explains| higher taxation. the other 


the upward trend in bank earn- 
ings which have been cited in this 
column from time to time, despite 


x 


“ne — 
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hand, this mounting ratio also ex- 
plains the consistently conserva- 
tive dividend policy of the banks. 
Ve few Wall Street banks have 
a their dividend rates dur- 
ing the past few years. Bank of 

i t it will be recollected, 
tly inated its 10 cents 


Nocona extra, but changed the 


quarterly rate from 20 to 25 cents, 
which action results in annual 
dividends of $1 instead of 90 cents. 
Irving Trust, within the past 
week, declared an extra 10 cents, 
thus increasing annual disburse- 
ments from 60 to 70 cents per 
share. Bankers Trust and. Public 

ve announced their intention 
to pay stock dividends, while 
maintaining the eurrent cash rate 
per share. -To the extent. such 
stock. dividends represent trans- 





dustrial strife to a minimum and 
imerease personal and collective 
efficiency. 

Confidence and mutual respect 
between owners of industry and 
workers and cooperation and 
goodwill petween management 
and labor is the simple rule which 
should be felleowed in order . to 
achieve this purpose. It would be 
very difficult for me, or any. one 
else who never served as an in- 


plan which should be applied if 
called upen te serve in such an 
important position. It would be 
presumptuous on my part to un- 





/ beok also 





, * are 
strengthened, while at -the:same 
time the stockholder’s.. paemets 


It is of interest to. wed: the wide: 
coverage of. dividends by the 15 
banks. under review during the 
past six years. The earnings con- 
sidered comprise net. operating 
earnings, security profits - and re- 
coveries. 





Year— Total Earnings Dividends 
| RE $109,069,000 $66,450,000 
sca, SEIS 118,268,000 . 65,850,000. | 
SOOO Soo eu: _ 125,472,000 65,850,000 
RE . 125,639,000 65,250,000 
RRs 106,674,000 61,250,000 | - 
a aes 139,719,000 61, 412, 000 

Total______ $724,841,000 $385,962,000 


Over the period, aggregate divi- 
dend disbursements have been 
covered 188 times by earnings 
from all sources. In other words, 
after paying out dividends 
amounting to $385.962,000,. there 
were ploughed back into surplus 
and reserves $338,879,000, a sum 
equal to 88% of dividends. Thus 
the ‘banks have been placing | 
themselves ina strong position to F 
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ee oni. The organization of 
r, which has_ paratieled .the |}. 
formation ‘of ‘corporations, repre- | = 
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“If I Were an Industrial Manager’’ 


(Continued fram page 2594) 


respected, guaranteed and: pro- 
tected. These fundamental rights 
flow out of and«emanate from our 
free enterprise system. We behold 
evidence of the exercise of these 
rights on every hand. Industry 
and . industrial production has 
grown and expanded throughout 
the nation because under our free 
enterprise system men of means 
assume risks through the invest- 
ment of capital in business enter- 
\prises.. As a result our preductive 
‘penterprise system has well been 
classified as the arsenal of democ- 
racy. Our free enterprise system 
has been subjected to severe tests 
and exacting demands. As a re- 
sult_many. facts have been estab- 


+} lished and the judgment of those 


who initiated, formulated and 


ial | launched our free enterprise sys- 


ftem has been thoroughly vindi- 
‘eated. As I interpret it, it means 


| that the owners and management 


of industry shall be free to invest, 


_! risk and manage property and la- 


bor shall be free to organize, to 
aet collectively and speak collec- 
tively. It all means free industry 
and free labor. We have proven 
in this war that we can out-pro- 
duce Government-owned industry 
and slave labor with free industry 


Yand free labor. 


In my opinion industrial man- 
can contribute very 
largely to the preservation of our 
free enterprise system through an 
extension of the recognition of the 
rights of labor and management. 


ite | The right of management to own 


and manage property and the right 
of laber to organize and bargain 


_| collectively are inseparably asso- 


ciated with our free enterprise 
The lessons we have 


| system. 

|Tearned during the war period 
|< ngtinee 8 ~eetamperstton mperteadbas 
Pete eae ne 


‘depends 

ery largely, if eo “altogether, 

pele nce recognition and 

spect for the rights of capital and 
bor ; 


sents’ the’ mobilization of labor’s 
economic strength and collective 

wer. Unfortunately some own- 
fers: “ of: industry ‘in. days gone by,. 


guaran who" exercised - the right. to pool 


-e@ppoesed i 
ome: of labor ‘to’ organize 


interests, chal- 


the exercise: 


the only assets which it ooreaewers 
this’. unwise policy. on, 
the part’ of some industrial man- 
agers and some corporations.wasa 
short-sighted:and. mistaken policy. 
Labor: was compelled. to fight and 
sac ice and suffer in order to 
‘exercise -the. simple right~ which 
corperations and men of money. 
enjoyed under our free-enterprise 
system. The success of ‘intustry, 
the . development ./of . maximum 
| production and the highest degree 
of efficiency; depends upon the 


_| exereise of the right. of labor to) 
| organize and -bargain collectively 


and’ the right of management to} 
own and manage property. 
‘ Experience. during. the war has 
shown that the formation of la- 
Jor-management committees has 
contributed toward the success of 
industrial production. Through 
| the exercise of cooperation of this, 
kind labor has contributed in a 
very large degree to the success 
of: management. Suggestions and 
advice have been freely. given.. 
Valuable ideas which. management 
found to.be of great value have 
heen offered by labor committees. 


. Glyn Mills & Co. 
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}Discussiens of the problems of 





play their part in post-war recon=" 
struction. 


jorndnntien: onthe» part of labor 


and’ management has been pro- 
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ductive of most beneficial results. 
It has been. shown that all at- 
tempts.on the part of management 
to exploit labor or labor to exploit 
management, where. labor-man-. 
p agement committees have been set 


up? Have been discredited. It has 
/)served'to promote a better and 


more cooperative human relation- 


otIn the formation of labor-man- 


agement committees, however, the 
line of distinction between the ex- 
ercise’ of the rights of labor and 
of management must be scruvu- 
lously observed. The philosophy 
which some have advanced that 
labor should: join’ with manage- 
ment in the actual: management of 
property. could’ not* Cannot be 
accepted: It is contradictory of 
American traditions and: our free 
enterprise system: psaaey 

Frankness should prevail be- 
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- ever from “these who. produce— 


> the maintenance of a high na- 
- tional income in order to meet 


ment. 
- it is the solemn duty of industrial 
. ciliatory attitude in the settlement 


- putes which arise from time to 
- time. The avoidance of a superior 
~ or dietatorial attitude should char- 


: ful industrial manager. He, along 
* with the representatives of labor, 
+ should diligently seek a basis of 
' accommodation when 


‘ ercise of patience, good judgment 
* and telerance, find a solution for 
| vexing 
- Through collective bargaining and 
* through a frank, open and free 
: discussion during wage -negotia- 
- tions, many unions affiliated with 
- the American Federation.of Labor 
’ as well as the owners and man- 
’ agement of industry where collec- 
tive bargaining relationships have 
+’ been established, have set up arbi- 
- tration tribunals to which disputes 


‘ jin the event said disputes cannot 
~ be settled through direct negotia- 
‘ tions.. Thus -in- many . industries 


- tien has been totally avoided be- 
~ cause of local strikes for any cause 


» such a poliey our trade unions and 
\ Management have made a great 
' contribution toward the establish - 
“ment of sound human relations in 
“industry: 


; deavored to present to you a par- 


_ discussion. 


* hospitality. I weleome this oppor- 

~ tunity. to make ‘some slight con- 

tribution’ to sound thinking 

garding the ‘establishment, .and 
‘maintenance of a cooperative, re- 

‘ lationship between’ management 

~ and labor. 


- “"Thomeon & McKinnon’ to ‘ 
- ‘Admit Fuller of Duluth 


partnership, in the firm as of Jan. 


| be constantly recognized and re- 
- ligiously applied. Furthermore it 
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-tween, employers and. employees. 
Labor works and praduces while | 


employer owns and operates in- | 
Why ‘should ‘management | 


dustry. 
withhold any information what- 


who work and serve? I am of the | 
opinion that the owners of indus- | 
try and industrial managers should 

take labor into their confidence 
and acquaint them with the earn- | 


- ings of industry, the financial suc- | 


cess or failure of industry, plans | 
both for the present and for the | 
future. It would be far better for | 
labor to learn of all of this from 
management rather than to be | 
told about it by outside agencies. | 

Exverience has shown that high | 


i wages serve to increase individual | 
~ and collective efficiency and in- 


crease production on the part of 
the workers. The simple principle 
that labor should share fully in 
the earnings of industry ought to 


has been shown and-clearly dem- 
onstrated that in many instances 
high wages serve to reduce pro- 
duction costs. I am of the opinion 
that America can never go back 
to a low wage standard. The eco- 
nomic and national necessity for 


our social and national obligations 
and for the purpose of maintain- 
ing equilibrium between produc- 
tion and consuming power, all call 
for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a high and still higher 
wage level. The establishment of 
humane conditions of employment 
and the promotion of social secur- 
ity are sound means and methods 
which should be recognized and 
supported by industrial manage- 


In addition, it is my opinion that 
management to maintain a con- 


and adjustment of industrial dis- 
acterize the conduct of a success- 


industrial 
disputes arise and through the ex- 


industrial problems. 


are referred for final settlement 


interruption in industrial produc- 


whatsoever. Through pursuit of 


‘In this short message I-have en- 
tial answer. to the question: under 


IT am pleased ‘to be with you, to 
be your guest and ‘to enjoy ‘your 


.re- 


9 100M ; 





Thomson & McKinnon, 11 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading national me 
changes, will admit Charles |! 
Fuiler,..Jr.,.of Duluth, Minn.. to 
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Five times in the past your 
Government has asked you 
to help win: this great con- 


flict by investing in War 

Bonds—and- you have re-. 
sponded. Now. you are asked |~ 
to help make this Sixth War - 


Loan drive a success. 
Think of; the men who 





wear six stars for six major 
engagements: in this war. 














bonds you will buy in this 
Sixth War Loan. 

This is your opportunity 
to take part in the sixth 
home-front engagement of | 


this war. 


give, your money in this crucial winter of 1944. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF tHE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


mid Sf 





Your boys are. 
doing the fighting—at home 
‘we must do the bond buying 
mecessary to make the 
Sixth War Lean the most 
successful of all homefront 


i | “You ‘aie: yidebie being: asked to invest, ‘not even... 


me ee 


| 
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Mutual Funds 


Last week Vance, Sanders & Co. sponsored the first of a series 
of annual forums on subjects of general interest to the investment 
eompany field. Approximately 250 investment dealers, bank trust 
officers and private trustees attended the meeting which was held 
at the Boston University School of Law. 


The downward trend in num- 
ber and average size of living 
trusts was pointed out and the 
advantages of handling these 
smaller and fewer accounts on 
a standardized basis through 
the medium of investment com- 
panies were discussed. 

Another highly constructive 
discussion on this same problem 
of giving professional supervision 
at reasonable cost to the smaller 
estates which are developing out 
of the redistribution of our na- 
tional wealth appeared in the 
November issue of “Trusts and 
Estates,” Excerpts from this arti- 
cle are reprinted in a current 
memorandum from Selected In- 
vestments Co. in behalf of Selected 
American Shares. Here, too, the 
solution offered includes the use 
of investment company shares in 
the stock portion of such estates. 

These educational and general 
promotional activies by indi- 
vidual sponsors are valuable 
contributions to the welfare and 
better understanding of the in- 
vestment company field. It oc- 
eurs to us, however, that such 
general activities are primarily 
the responsibility of the National 
Association of Investment Com- 
panies, Why should a few in- 
dividual sponsors find it neces- 
sary to bear the costs of “pub- 
lic relations” for the entire 
industry? To us this seems as 
unsound as it is unfair. How 
can a few individual sponsors 
justify such costs to themselves 
without understandably giving 
these activities a bias in favor 
of their own shares? And, en- 
tirely aside from this angle, 
isn’t it reasonab!'> that a bigzer 
and better “public relations” 
job could be done through the 
National Association with every- 
one sharing the costs? 


Getting Bigger 

With the investment company 
field expanding at a rate grati- 
fying to all concerned, we learn 
that two of the fastest growing 
companies in the industry, Key- 
stone Custodian Funds and Group 
Securities, have just passed im- 
portant milestones. Combined net 
assets of the Keystone Funds have 
crossed the $100 million mark, as 
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Certificates of Partic ; ation in | 
; Trust Funds — j 
investing their capital as follows: 

SERIES 
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SERIES 
S-1, 2, 3, 4 IN COMMON STOCK 


Prospectus may be obtained from 
your local investment dealer or 
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Steel Shares 


A Class of 
Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, Incorporarep 


63 WALL ST. - NEW YORK 5, N. Y 


compared with approximately $67 
million of net assets at the first 
of the year. Group Securities has 
passed the $40 million mark, as 
compared with approximately $18 
million at the beginning of the 
year. 


Wellington Fund 

We are pleased to acknowledge 
a nice letter from Walter L. Mor- 
gan, President of Wellington Fund, 
which bears out the old adage 
that “nothing succeds like suc- 
cess.” Wellington Fund has con- 
tinued to out-perform the aver- 
ages and the net asset value of 
the shares have been making new 
highs almost daily. In the latter 
part of November total net assets 
exceeded $15 million for the first 
time and November sales were 
the largest in the Fund’s history— 
33% greater than for the highest 
previous month. 











Report on Rail Equips 

Hugh W. Long & Co. has just 
released a thorough-going, eight- 
page study on “The Railroad 
Equipment Industry — Post-War 
Sales Volumes,” complete with 
sharts and’significant figures. This 
report reaches the conclusion that: 


“Sales of the railroad equip- 
ment industry in each of several 
years after the war will exceed 
sales volumes of any of the 
peacetime years of the pre-war 
decade. ... 

“It is our opinion that prices 
of shares of many railroad 
equipment companies do not re- 
flect these favorable prospects.” 


Rails and Steels 

Distributors Group, in its cur- 
rent issue of Railroad News, 
quotes Standard & Poor’s as fol- 
lows: 

“WE ADVOCATE: (1) Substan- 
tial representation in railroad se- 
curities; (2) preferential attention, 
even in speculative accounts, to 
issues affording satisfactory cur- 
rent income; (3) deferment of 
large-scale speculation in - non- 
dividend stoeks where the sole in- 
centive is the chance of price 
advancement.” 

In its current issue of Steel 
News, this same sponsor quotes 
the following from Moody’s Stock 
Survey of Dec. 11: 


“We are anticipating a high 
level of steel activity in the early 
post-war years. . . . In such an 
environment we believe the in- 


2 Prospectuses ita request 
, National Securities & 


Research Corporation 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (5) 
LOS ANGELES, 634 S. Spring St., (14) 

BOSTON, 10 Post Office Square (9) 

CHICAGO, 208 So. La Salle St. (4) 





dustry can pay wage rates well | 
above the pre-war period (and 
without full compensation in the 
form of higher prices therefor), 
yet earn profits which will sup- 
port much higher prices for its 
securities.” 


Professional Selection 


In Letter No. 12 on Industrial 
Stocks Series, the importance of 
careful selection by .experienced 
analysts is emphasized by Na- 
tional Securities & Resarch Corp. 

Abbott Laboratories common 
stock is cited as an example of 
a growth situation. Public offer- 
ing of this stock was made in 
March 1929 at a price of $38.50 
per share. The present total value, 
including cash dividends from a 
100 share investment made at a 
cost of $3,850 at that time would 
be $33,858.75. 

This stock is represented in the 
portfolio of Industrial Stocks Se-* 
ries—but the point of the story 
is that there are included in the 
portfolio “a number of stocks of 
other companies developing new 
products through research and ex- 
periment that may have just as 
much a future as Abbott Labora- 
tories did back prior. to 1929.” 


Lord, Abbett stresses profes- 
sional selection in the current is- 
sue of Abstracts in a different 
way. Taking as a “sample” the 
$7 prior preferred stock of Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Co., Lord, 
Abbett relates how this security 
was analyzed and purchased for 
the portfolio of Union Preferred 
Steck Fund long before the pub- 
lic began to realize the real value 
of the stock in _ recapitalization 
under the Holding Company Act. 
A chart shows the market action 
of this stock from a low of under 
65 last September to above 80 at 
the present time. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


National Securities & Research 
Corp.—Current Information foldei 
for December and portfolio memo- 
randum showing changes in No- 
vember on _ national - sponsored 
funds. ... . Lord, Abbett—Com- 
posite Summary folder for De- 
cember -on. the Lord, . Abbett 
group of investment companies. 
.. . Keystone Corp.—Current is- 
sue of Keynotes on steps to_.reduce 
estate taxes; Current Data folder 
for December on Keystone Cus- 
todian Funds; revised general 
prospectus on Keystone Custodian 
Funds dated Dec. 1, 1944 and re- 
vised supplemental prospectuses on 
Funds B-2, B-3, B-4, K-1, K-2, 8-1, 
S-2, S-3 and S-4.. . . Distributors 
Group—Current issues of Railroad 
News and Railroad Equipment 
News; current portfolio folders on 
Railroad (Bond) Shares, Genera! 
Bond Shares and Low Priced 
Shares; special month-end compa- 
rison card as of Nov. 30, 1944. ... 
Selected American Shares—Cur- 
rent issues of “These Things 
Seemed Important” and the memo- 
randum Selections.on “December 
Markets Are Usually Favorable.” 
... Calvin Bullock—Current issue 
of the Bulletin. . . . George Put- 
nam Fund — December portfolio 
review. 


ome 


Dividends 


Massachusetts Investors Second 
Fund—A dividend of 14¢ a share 
payable Dec. 23, 1944 to stock- 
holders of record Dec. 11. © 
._ Wellington Fund—A _ special 
year-end dividend of 57¢ per 
share payable Dec. 28, 1944 to 
stock of record Dec. 15. 


Fundamental Investors, Inc. 


The Directors of Funda- 
mental Investors, Inc., have 
declared quarterly dividend 
No. 44 of 54 cents per share © 
payable on the Corporation’s 
capital stock December 23, 
1944, to holders of record at 
the close of business on De- 
cember 18, 1944. 
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| of the future. It is important, how- 
|ever, that the public should see 
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The Cutlook For Post-War Industry 


(Continued from first page) 
of the war—may be relied upon 
in the solution of any difficulties 


the likely probiems of the post- 
war period in true perspective. 

The first step in the sound solu- 
tion of any problem is intelli- 
gently to recognize its scope and 
complexity. A wise program can- ' 
not be formulated in ignorance of 
what is involved. My hopes for 
the future rest in large measure 
upon the willingness of thought- 
ful groups, such as this one, to! 
face realistically the difficulties | 
we must.surmount, if we are to! 
continue upward in our national | 
progress. 

The prospects and problems of 
the steel. industry during the pe- 
riod after victory has been 
achieved do not differ funda- 
mentally from those of other in- 
dustries. The steel business is in- 
terwoven with all business in the 
American industrial picture. As 
the nation prospers, so also does 
the steel industry. No large in- 
dustry — in fact, no substantial 
segment of our population — can 
rightly expect to be prosperous, if 
the nation as a whole is not pros- 
perous. Each industry from time 
to time may have its own particu- 
lar problems, but the dominant 
factors influencing the broad 
future outlook of business in gen- 
eral are applicable to all. 

A number of the present factors 
may be appraised as favorable. 
We will come to the end of the 
war with a greater number of 
skilled workers than America has 
ever before possessed. Our war- 
time needs have served to stimu- 
late invention and progress in the 
industrial and commercial arts. 
Our eapacity for the production 
of basic raw materials has been 
greatly expanded. This is true of 
steel, aluminum and other metals. 
it is also true of plastics, syn- 
thetic rubber, and many other 
articles. We can look forward 
with assurance to an adequate 
supply of most of ‘the raw mate- 
rials out of which to build a long 
enduring industrial organization. 
Our unexcelled standard of liv- 
ing has been America’s: pride in 
the past. Its constant improve- 
ment should be our aspiration in 
the future. 





a proper mental attitude now 10 
dwell too much upon this possi- 
bility and perhaps in so doing ex- 
aggerate its importance.: Ameri- 
can industry was converted 
promptly for war purposes with- 
out too much talk or complaint. 
This was so because everyone rec- 
ognized that such a conversion 
was vital to the public interest. 
Why should. our mental attitude 
not be the same when the reverse 
step is taken? Once the require- 
ments for war are fully met, we 
“should go about the business of 
getting back to a peacetime basis 
just as expeditiously and uncom- 
plainingly as is possible. 

It would be difficult to conceive 
of any time in the past when the 
American people as a whole has 
been in a better condition to face 
a temporary reduction in produc- 
tion and employment. Incomes 
throughout the nation have been 
high. Money savings are at a peak 
level. 

Any reduction in production 
during reconversion should be 
temporary, unless the transition 
process is unduly bungled. Again 
we have just cause to place re- 
liance upon the resourcefulness 
and energy of the American peo- 
ple. These qualities flow from 
the freedom and = self-relance 
which our systems of government 
and free private enterprise have 
indoctrinated in our people. 

A balanced appraisal of the 
prospects of American business 
after the war calls for a careful 
scrutiny of other factors, which 
may not be so favorable. These 
embrace matters of the highest 
importance. I have in mind sub- 
jects often mentioned these days, 
such as inflation, deflation, taxa- 
tion, labor policy, price control, 
Government regulation, decen- 
tralization of industry, disposal of 
wartime facilities, and, finally, 
maintenance of “full employ- 
ment.” 

There is insufficient time to- 
night for me to discuss any one 
of these problems in full. What 
I have to say on a few subjects 
must be in brief outline. 

Let us explore for a moment the 
maintenance of “full employ- 
ment.” No one can define to the 
complete satisfaction of all what 
is meant by the term “full em- 





Reports from all sides indicate 


ployment.” The concept is prob- 


ably a level of employment some- 


a substantial pent-up demand for | where between maximum produc- 
goods of one kind or another | tion involving substantial over- 
which will be needed after the| time, and a situation where con- 


war. 


numbers automobiles, farm ma- 
chinery, refrigerators, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, furni- 
ture, and countless other items, 
whose production ceased with the 
war’s usurpation of needed labor 
and. materials. Our people have 
the money to pay for such pur- 
chases. Building, except for war- 
time construction, has been at a 
virtual standstill for many months. 
Experts have estimated that .10,- 
000,000 low-cost residential units 
should be built during the ten 
years following the war. Much 
equipment has become outworn or. 
sutm oded, and will need rehabili- 
tation or replenishment. Consid- 
erable demands for ,this and that 
will be forthcoming, from various 
lands overseas. 10 AIGeS 

In brief, our country -has the 
ability to produce. We have the 
money to finance large-scale vro- 
duction and distribution. W.e have) 
savings cut of which to make pur-z, 
s*hases. Unquestionably there wi 
be a substantial demand for our, 
>roducts. Here is a framework for 
orosverity in the post-war rer od. 
once the task of reconversion is 
accomplished. 

Many people appear to be fear- 
ful about reconversion. They nvre- 
dict plant closings, widesoread 11n- 
employment, and generallv cha- 
>tic bucirecs conditions. Difficul- 
ties of th’s nature may be encoun- 
tered, but I question whether it is 


In particular, demands for | 
consumer products have accumu- | 
lated. The public wants in large | 


siderable numbers of people, able 
and willing to work, are looking 
for jobs but having considerable 
difficulty in finding them. . 

“Full employment” is both a 
most significant and a most 
puzzling problem. Some people 
seem to think that its solution 
rests solely within the control of 
the American industrialist. Noth- 
ing could be further from the 
truth. It is equally a problem for 
Government, labor and every 
other segment of our society. In 
this connection, it should be borne 
in mind that before the war man- 
ufacturing accounted for only 
about one-quarter of the total 
number of those employed in this 
country. 

Aside from transitory unem- 
ployment during the reconversion 
period, I am not fearful that un- 
employment on a wide scale will 
be. sevious while we are busy re- 
vlenishing supplies of peacetime 
’oodsx-that we were prevented 
from producing during the war. 
Itisaiiter we have caught up with 
these demands that the problem 
may become serious. That may be 
sore years after the war has 
ended. Then our wisdom, cour- 
age and ingenuity will have to 
guide us. 

Production provides the income 
that enables people to buy that 
which is rroduced. The more we 
yroduce of what people want and 





ean buy. the more income, we will 
have with which itto-buy; Any 
business, from the smatllést to the: 
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largest, receives money from its | 
customers. That money is, in, 
turn, customarily all paid out. It 
is paid out in wages and salaries. 
It is paid out in the purchase of 
materials and supplies. It is paid 
out to repair and replenish ma- 
chinery and-equipment. It is paid 
out im interest, royalties, rent, 
taxes and dividends.. The more 
money received by a business*con- 
cern from customers through the 
‘sale of goods, the more money will 
be paid out by that concern to 
people in one classification:or an- 
other. This, in due course, enables 
them to buy a greater volume of 
goods. The significance of this is 
that the problem boils down to 
one of finding ways and means of 
getting goods and services pro- 
duced, without resorting to arti- 
ficial and unsound methods. Once 
goods and services are so pro- 
duced, the rest.almost automati- 
cally takes care of itself. Produc- 
tion is the only self-sustaining 
source of real purchasing power 
to buy that which is produced. 
You may properly inquire how 
does production get started, or, to 
state the question in its more 
usual form, how are*new jobs cre- 
ated. This question goes close to 
the heart of a problem which 
troubles America, both in retro- 
spect and in prospect. To my way 
of thinking, a new job is created 
when an individual, who has 
saved money or established for 
himself a credit reputation, de- 
cides to engage in some business 
activity. He undertakes this risk 
_of his savings, because he has 
hopes of securing customers for 
his product and of satisfying those 
customers to the extent that they 
will pay a price for the product 
adequate to cover his costs and 
leave him a fair profit. I use the 
word “profit” deliberately. 
not a word to be ashamed of, 
despite the effort by a few to dis- 
credit those of us who believe in 
a profit motive as the mainspring 
of our American business system. 
Take, for example, the man who 
risks his capital in the building 
of a corner drug store, or a cross- 
roads repair shop. At the outset. 


It is! 





there are jobs for those who dig 
the foundations and erect the 


building. After the drug store or | 


shop is built and equipped, one or 
more clerks or machinists may be 
employed to operate it. New em- 
ployment thus comes into being. 
More and better goods are pro- 
duced and more and better jobs 
are created only because some 
person, either singly or with 
others, hopes or believes that he 
can locate a sufficient number of 
customers and can sell to them his 
products or his services at a price 
which will leave him a profit after 
all costs have been met. He is 
willing to risk his savings and to 
devote his energy to that end. If 
we are to have more and better 
goods and more and better jobs, 
then that hope or beliei, wherever 
it appears, must be permitted a 
fair trial; it must not be unreason- 
ably or unwisely curbed, regu- 
lated or opposed. The creation of 
new jobs is as simple as that, in 
my opinion. With it all, there 
must be a general feeling of con- 
fidence and self-reliance, rather 
than a’ defeatist attitude of mind. 
If this analysis be correct. then 
our national policies should be 
framed toward securing expanded 
production and increased employ- 
ment through measures which do 
not have the effect of discourag- 
ing the initiation and development 
of new enterprise, or the expan>: 
sion of existing enterprise‘) ‘0%! 
One of these national podlécies! 
concerns taxation. If our tax lews 
are so designed as seriously to ims+ 
pair the prosvect of a reasonable: 
profit for risking one’s savings 
and devoting one’s energy toward 
new production. then such rew 
production is les: likely then 
otherwise to be undertaken. The 
new jobs that would develop with 
such new ‘production are then 
simvly not‘created. 
Govermre~tel Jabrr 
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another '4attor: A! dundamental 


mutuality of interest exists be- 
tween employer and employee. 
This relationship is too often ob- 
scured or overlooked in the han- 
dling of labor disputes. Industry 
must -recognize that business can- 
not be conducted without employ- 
ees and that workers are entitled 
to full and fair compensation for 
their labor. On the other side, 
employees must realize that in- 
dustry cannot long continue as an 
employer unless the owners of the 
business are permitted to recover 
their eosts and receive a fair re- 
turn on their investment. Each 
must respect the rights of ‘the 
other, if both are to thrive. Yet if 
short-sightedness on the part of 
these responsible for our labor 
policies compels labor relation- 
ships to be conducted in such a 
way as to impair the prospect of a 
proper return for risking one’s 
savings and devoting one’s energy 
in undertaking new production, 
then again it is less probable than 
otherwise that there will be any 
such new undertaking. If the 
source of new jobs is thus con- 
stricted, there will be more un- 
employed and the competition for 
existing jobs will increase. 

The important thing is to erect 
no unnecessary barrier in the way 
of getting new jobs started. Once 
they have begun, the tendency is 
for them to become self-continu- 
ing. An increasing production of 
marketable goods resulting from 
a normal and satisfactory state of 
health in our economic order is 
the only self-sustaining source of 
funds to enable the present high 
level of wages of workers to be 
continued and to advance from 
time to time as conditions permit. 

Much has been said of late about 
future price controls. By its very 
nature a control of this sort is 
negative in its effect. In peace- 
time, the repression of a price by 
Governmental regulation would 
mean that some who might other- 
wise produce and employ are de- 
terred from so doing because their 
costs of production cannot be cov- 
ered at the permitted price. The 
customer is forbidden to remedy 
the situation by paying a price 
that will cover these costs, even if 
he should be willing to do so in 
order to secure the goods. A price 
supported by Governmental or 
other regulation means that cus- 
tomers are prevented from secur- 
ing at a lower price the goods 
which they want, even though 
there are producers willing to sat- 
isfy their needs at such lower 
price. Prices supported either by 
Government or by monopolistic 
action are presumably for the pur- 
pose of maintaining some situa- 
tion regarded as favorable by the 
proponents of such control. The 
same is true of an arbitrary suv- 
port of wages. The motives of the 
backers of such support may be 
entirely proper in certain in- 
stances. Still the purpose is most 
likely to be defeated, because 
what is gained by such artificial 
support is all too often lost—and 
maybe more so—in reduced vol- 
ume of production, employment 
and sales. 

Of late we have heard advo- 
cated: the decentralization of in- 
dustry. This seems to relate pri- 
marily to:manufacturing. It is 
argued that industrial plants now 
located in the East or Middle West 
should ‘be supplanted by similar 
plants to be eretted or maint2ined 
in the South or in the Far West. 
Just hdw ‘this’ is to be accom- 
plished ‘# not clear, unless it be 
through ‘arbitrary restrictions by 
Goverrnitiental edict upon the 
overations of now existing mills. 

rose in favor of such a Govern- 
mental ‘policy fail to recognize 
ihat a manufacturing industry 
automatically locates or relocetes 
itcelf in 9 favorable district er dis - 
tricts. It cannot long survive if 
markets for its products do not 
exist, or have moved bevond its 
reach.. No statute or Govern- 
mental regulation is required to 
bring about a proper equilibrium 
between place of supply 2nd place 
of demand. In proof of this, we 





may note that industry on its own 
initiative has ‘constantly moved 
westward in pace with the settle- 
ment and development of our 
country west of the Alleghenies. 

We may well inquire what is to 
be gained by such a decentrali- 
zation. Applying such a principle 
to the steel industry, it would ap- 
pear to contemplate limiting the 
amount of steel to be produced in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, In- 
diana, Maryland or Alabama, in 
order that more steel might be 
produced in California, Utah or 
Texas. Will such a move advance 
the public interest by bringing 
about lower prices and more 
abundant production and greater 
employment? Or is it a scheme to 
force industrial activity  arti- 
ficially in a particular lecality 
through subsidies at the expense 
of the public, so that such locality 
may compete with another com- 
munity more favorably located? 
It surely cannot be to the advan- 
tage of the nation to embark upon 
any program which is econom- 
ically unsound. 

If steel can be produced in 
plants west of the Rockies and de- 
livered to consumers on the Pa- 
cific Coast at a cost below the 
delivered price of steel originat- 
ing in Illinois, Pennsylvania or 
elsewhere, these Western mills to 
the extent of their capacity will, 
of necessity, eventually capture 








the West Coast market. Such a |weisteh advances. without justifica- 


law of economics has occasioned 
the continucus redistribution of 
productive facilities in America 
for decades. As our population 
has spread across the land, mar- 
kets for goods and services have 
shifted; and the productive facili- 
ties to supply these markets have 
also shifted. Forcing or restrain- 
ing local production through an 
uneconomic process must inevi- 
lably tend toward lesser volume 
of production and decreased em- 
ployment. 

Undoubtedly there are serious 
problems ahead for industry. As 
they arise, these issues must be 
resolved calmly, sensibly and 
soundly. The solution of each 
problem must be such as will 
benefit the country as a whole. 
This calls for a full public under- 
standing of essential facts and a 
comprehension of the economic 
consequences thereof. None of us 
should be disposed to criticize and 
condemn any part of our business 
or economic system simply be- 
cause we are not informed and 
therefore do not understand what 
is involved. We cannot afford to 
proceed on a forced course of 
action which permits one group in 
our society to obtain an unwar- 
ranted advantage over another 
group—and this is equally as ap- 
plicable to business as it is to la- 
bor or agriculture—or a cnurce 
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tion the interests. of one com- 
munity to the detriment of the 
rightful interests of another com- 
munity. The forced creation of 
employment in one locality can- 
not be healthful for the nation, 
if it brings about corresponding 
unemployment in another locality. 
If competitive free private enter- 
prise is to survive, it must be 
given a full and fair opportunity 
to function. Such a program of- 
fers the best outlook for increased 
production, new jobs, and an ever 
increasing flow of better and 
cheaper goods. 

What I have most briefly out- 
lined demands broad-minded 
statesmanship in Government, 
wise and sincere leadership in in- 
dustry and labor, and friendly and 
constructive cooperation between 
Government, industry and the 


general public. The substance for : 


a prosperous future is in our 
hands. Will our nation have the 
wisdom, the patience, and the 
courage to make full use of thet 
substance? Only time will tell. 
I have faith that the vision and 
common sense of the American 
people will permit a course to be 
steered so as to insure the preser- 
vation of individual liberty and 
the spirit of initiative. If my 
faith be well founded, then the 
prospect seems bright for future 
prosperity. 
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By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


It has been suggested that unless some clear issue: with an emo- 
tional appeal is placed before the electorate next year, the Liberal 
Administration will probably be defeated. Fortunately for the Mac- 
kenzie King Government, such an issue, especially since the recent 
abortive attempt to overthrow the Administration, is only too evident, 
and that is the great platform of national unity. 





Perhaps we have already heard ® 


the opening gun of the forthcom- 
ing election campaign when Mr. 
Mitchell Hepburn, who has oppor- 
tunely resumed the leadership of 
the Ontario Liberals, at a recent 
public speech in Hamilton, ap- 
pealed for a national spirit of tol- 
erance and an equality of sacrifice 
throughout the nation and more- 
over an equality of education. The 
achievement of this goal would 
greatly contribute to the spirit of 
understanding between Quebec 
and English-speaking Canada, the 
lack of which is the greatest cause 
of national disunity. 

Another straw in the wind 
was the sudden removal of the 
cause of friction between Ot- 
tawa and the Prevince of Sas- 
katchewan eon the controver- 
sial issue of the provincial seed 
grain debt. This peints tewards 
another attempt on the part of 
the Liberal Administration to 
eradicate the cause of the jus- 
tifiable grievances of the west- 
ern provinees arising out of the 
debts incurred te the Federal 
Treasury during the depressien 
years of the early thirties. : 

This attitude should aiso facili- 
tate the progress of the endeavors 
to rehabilitate the credit of the 
Province of Alberta. Although” 
when current developments are 

udied it is amazing that the tre- 
endous natural wealth of the 
rovince together with good gov- 
ent over a long period has 
ot led to an automatic solution.. 
There is little doubt that in the 
decade after the war Alberta will 
emerge as one of the most promis- 
ing provinces in the Dominion. 

Already it appears evident that 
new major oil discoveries are in 
the offing. The fabulous Atha- 
basea oil sands are at last being 
commercially exploited. The 17,- 
000 square miles of coal in this 
province are now being surveyed 

ith a view at least to filling 
fanada’s deficiency in this re- 
t. And, last but not least, the 
ineral riches of the Canadian 
orth West will flow through the. 
cities of Alberta. 
,. The restoration of the credit of 
Alberta will be also beneficial ‘to 
the proper development of the 
cities of Alberta and ‘Edmonton, 
in particular. In spite of the ex- 
isting handicap, - onton, under 


the able management of a city 
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council of businessmen 

looking Mayor 
is now knewn _not onl 
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“Gateway 
the “City of the Crossroads of the 


World.” 


| 


Edmonton is the forement city 


‘in Canada in aviation, and its air- 


ports have maintained the pre- 
war record for handling the great- 
est volume of air-freight in the 
world. It is on the great circle 
route te Russia, the Orient and the 
Antipodes, and it is confidently 
expected that the air-minded peo- 
ple of the city will live up to their 
reputation in the post-war period. 


Also, as this city is the termin 
of the Alaska (Alean) Highway{ 


al 


and has further plans for the im- 
provement of communications’ 
with the rapidly developing Can- 
adian North West, it requires lit- 
tle imagination to foresee that the 
City of Edmonton has greater 
brospects than any other city in 


the Dominion. 


Turning to the market for the 
past week there was again no de- 
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bansilen Business 
In General Active 


“Some recession in the manu- 
facture of certain war supplies has 
been visible. in recent weeks,” 
says the Bank of Montreal in its 
Business Summary of Nov. 24, 
but, it adds ‘“‘business in general 
continues exceedingly active, and 
is encouraged by the high pur- 
chasing power of the rural com- 
munity, due to one of the. best 
erop seasons that Canadian agri- 
culture has ever experienced.” The 
bank goes on to say “The~latest 
figures available on retail pur- 
chasing are for September, when 
the index for twelve retail trades, 
dealing principally in food, cloth- 
ing and household requirements, 
averaged 15% higher than in:-Au- 
gust and 14% higher than in Sep- 
tember, 1943. 


“As long as the’ war lasts, the 


|large supplies of war materials 


which ‘will be needed from Can- 

ada will keep many plants busy, 

but the nature of the demands for 
these materials is constanly 
changing. It had been planned to 
curtail Canada’s output of heavy 
ammunition by 25% during the 
present year, but the need: which 
has developed on the western 
front for concentrated artillery 
has caused a reversal of this de- 
cision, with the result that Cana- 
dian plants producing heavy am- 
munition are now working at full 
capacity to fill overseas require- 
ments. Indeed, they require at 
present an additional 10,000 work-. 
ers to cope with the orders. placed 
with them. On the er hand, 

a deferment of orders for. alum-. 
inum threatens to reduce substan- | 
tially the Canadian production of 
that commodity. 

“A British mission, headed by 
Lord Keynes, is expected soon in 
Ottawa to diseuss ways and means 
ef sustaining Anglo - Canadian 
trade at a satisfactory level.” 


a 
W. Lee Paul Opens 
(Special to The Pinancial Chronicle) | 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — W. 
Lee Paul is engaging in a secur- 
ities business from offices at 634 
South Spring Street. Mr. Paul 
was formerly a member of the 
firm of W. Lee Paul & Robert 
Rhodes, which has been dissolved. 
Clare C. Newby is associated with 
Mr. Paul. 








parture from the monotonous pat- 
tern of firmness without activity. 
High-grades strengthened slightly: 
Albertas held at higher levels, and 


Saskatchewans rallied on the set-| 


tlement of the seed grain dispute. 


|Montreals were hesitant pending} ¢,) 6. 
mayoral election,.and the. re-} 2... y 
turn to office of Mayor Houde has; py. 


the 


been probably already discounted | 
marketwise. There was little turn-' 


fat 10%% 

Until the end-year period is 
passed, there is little likelihood 
of inereased activity or im- 
pertant change in the general 
price structure. In view of re- 
cent political uncertainties, 
dealers’ inventories are now 
light, but after the turn of the 
year the nermal reestablish- 


ment of positions should cause 


' @~n acceleration of the market 


tempo at higher levels. 
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ilon ren temsie sneer and Sank tthe 
ian free funds were motionless enced. 
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Prospects for Business in 13945 


(Continued from first page) 


deal of sdcial, financial and busi- 
ness: turmoil. 


For many months the volume of 
our industrial production has 
been far greater than ever before. 
For three years in succession our 
fafms. have produced record- | 
breaking harvests. Our transpor- 
tation systems have carried enor- 
mous volumes of freight and al- 
most unbelievably large numbers 
of passengers. 
all’ previous records. More of our 
people have been gainfully em- 
ployed than ever before. All these 
developments have taken place 
because we have been trying to 
satisfy the insatiable demands of 
war. From a business point of 
view our achievements have been 
impressively successful, but they 
have .been accomplished under 
conditions which do not even re- 
motely resemble the normal 
course of business. 


One Big Customer 


During this year more than half 
of our industrial production has 
consisted of war goods, and more 
than half of our national income 
has originated in Federal funds. 
In large measure, business has 
been serving one great. customer 
who has. known exactly what he 


‘wanted, and who has had limitless 


purchasing power with which to 
back up his demands. Now we 
must begin to make the transition 
back to civilian: production, and 
to do it in an economy still. domi- 
nated by war. Our one big cus- 
tomer will not only progressively 
decrease his buying, but he will 
also be selling off his surpluses. 


Employment 


During the transition period at 
least 20 million Americans must 
leave their present occupations 
and find other sorts of work. 
Most of them must move from 
where they are now and find 
other dwelling places. At the 
present time abnormally large 
proportions of our adult popula- 


‘tion ane engaged in manufactur- 


ing, in filling civilian Govern- 
ment jobs, and in service in the 
armeéd forces. Those excess peo- 


-ple will have to find new occupa- 


tions. Among the excess numbers 
new employed in manufacturing 
about half are engaged in build- 
ships and airplanes, which 
be in greatly decreased de- 
mand when peace returns. 
Taking all these conditions into 
account we may safely reach the 
conclusion that there will be more 
unemployment next year than 
there has been this year. This will 
be true even if State and lecal 
governments, and. the Federal 
Government, institute programs of 
lic works. It will be true even 
if. the Federal Government con- 
tinues. lend-lease shipments. on a 
large scale and attempts to stim- 
ulate- other forms of exports. We 


may also safely conclude that as 


we move out of a nearly non- 
competitive wartime economy, and. 
part way into a highly. competi- 
tive civilian economy, the num- 
bers of business failures will 
sharply increase. 


women seeking new 'j 
to find therm in a 


Htively brief. time, will also be 
proport 


record-b ions... On| 
the other hand, and’ in some meas- 
ure counterbalancing these pres- 
sures, will be the condition that 
there will: be an unprecedented 
demand for new civilian goods 
because shortages of them have 
been building up ever since we 
entered these wars. 

Alongside the great and press- 
ing needs for civilian goods must 


_ 
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Trade has broken | 


be put the important fact that the 
accumulated money savings of in- 
| dividuals are far greater than ever 
before. During the war years in- 
| dividuals have accumulated as 
_much in liquid assets as they 
| would have done in 15 years at 
the 1940 rates of saving: This has 


resulted in large part from the 
| wartime searcity. of consumer 
goods. There are, for example, 





more than 600 articles made in 
| whole or in part from iron and 
steel which have not been manu- 
factured for civilian use since 
early in 1942. The combination -of 
great shortages of goods and large 
accumulations of savings should 
operate to hasten reconversion 
and to stimulate production. 


Two. Factors 


Probably there are two contrel- 
ling factors which will largely de- 
termine the rapidity with. which 
new jobs can be made available 
in 1945. The first, and less im- 
portant, of them is likely to be 
the reaction of business sentiment 
when all of us begin to realize 
how numerous, and have huge .in 
magnitude, are the business re- 
adjustments upon. which we are 
entering. Cléarly there has been 
no general: and adequate under-- 
standing of these matters so far. 
It is possible that the swift drop 
in Government buying will cause 
such a shock that both individuals 
and business concerns will hesi- 
tate to spend freely the large pur- 
chasing power that they have ac- 
cumulated. That is: possible, but 
it is unlikely to develop if the 
Administration. at Washington 
strives to create a business climate 
favorable to reconversion and ‘to 
the production.of civilian goods. 


That question about the atti- 
tude of the National Administra- 
tion toward private enterprise 
after the termination of the war 
in Europe is the second, and more 
important, of the two controlling 
factors. Apparently the authorities 
in Washingten have decided -to. 
retain most price controls, and ‘to 
add new ones to cover articles 
that have not been in production 
during most of. the war period. 
Moreover it seems likely. that 
many of the controls over wages, 
manpower, installment buying, 
the production of materials, and 


All of us will agree that such war- 
time controls as will be genuinely 
helpful toward the defeat of Ja- 
pan should be kept in force, but 
we may well be doubtful about 
the wisdom of continuing mare 
than those. 


Foremost among the reasons for 
retaining most of the controls’ is 
the hope that by means of them 
the dangers of inflation may be 
avoided. Probably the chosen 
procedure is not a wise and pru- 
dent one. The most effective way 
to avoid inflation is to stimulate 
an ample and prompt production 
of goods that are in active de- 
mand. Prices carmot easily rise - 


far or fast if the supplies -of 
goods are adequate to satisfy. the 
demands for them An ahon 








‘are ended the prices of most kinds 
ef manufactured articles. will be 
higher than they were when we 
entered the wars. The chief rea- 
son is that it is wholly probable 
that industrial wages rates will be 
higher than they were when the 
war broke out. Nevertheless, it is 
not at all likely that there will 
be general, price advances in this 
country: im: aetbuaeeuericient;d im- 
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foreign trade will also be retained. - . 
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portance’ to warrant designating 
them as constituting inflation. 


Security Prices 

In the- fimancial field we are 
safe in assuming that the levels of 
interest rates will remain under 
the tight control of Government 
agencies, and that as a result there 
will be no important changes in 
the market prices of Federal 
bonds. - We cannot be nearly as 
confident abeut the probable 
movements of stock prices as we 
can be abeut those of Govern- 
ment: securities. Nevertheless..it, 
seems fairly likely that when 
business men begin to realize that 
the transition from a wartime 
economy to a peacetime economy. 
is going to be er and more 
difticult than they. had previously 
assumed, there may develop 
weakniess in the market support 
for a good many issues of stocks. 

If that does - it is: prob- 
able that there will be declines at 
the same time in the market quo- 
tations of many bonds, and espe- 
cially in these of the second-grade 
issues. The chief factor working 
against such developments will be 
the eontinued pressure of funds 
seeking investment, but if the 
business readjustments of the 
early transition period prove to be 
definitely mere serious than those 
which investors have been ex- 
pecting, then the pressure of free 
funds may be temporarily. inade- 
quate to sustain security prices. 


Business Policies 


Cash in the treasury is the most 
valuable asset that a company cari 
have as” it enters the peried of 
transition from a full wartime 
economy to a more largely civil- 
ian economy. At the close of the 
last war mamy companies that had 
been experiencing unusual pros- 
perity during the war years voted 
exceptionally generous dividends 
at the erid of 1918, or: early in 
1919. ‘In almost every case these 
large disbursements proved to be 
mistakes. Costs of reconversion 
oa heavy. Marketing conditions 

had changed. Company manage- 


ments found-that they needed the |.serv 


flexibility of policy that comes 
from having ample working capi- 
tal. Perhaps the most important 
business policy for 1945 is to con- 
_ serve cash and Federal 
. insofar as -tax regulations. will | 
permit. 
During the war years our indus- 
- trial cities have filled up and even 
‘crowded: Under these 


hs re 
conversion gets under way many 
companies. will wish to lease new 
- -preperties. There can be no gen- 
eral rule covering. 

but in most cases it will 


* dent for business men to-refrain.|- | 


< l. 3 » tt tay ORL ita . 
ie | wee take-home . a be 
finitely higher when peace re- 


ate See oe long leases. 
As the volume of .war werk’ 


‘be pru- 


threugh with the new financing 
at am early opportunity rather 
than to wait for still more favor- 
able conditions whieh may not 
develop. Similarly; if a company 
can do its new financing by issu- 
ing stock it would probably better 
do it promptly. 

‘There is another busimess policy 
to which the managements of es- 
pecially. prosperous* companies 
should. give careful thought.’ It 
involves the vigorous reduction: of 
the extravagances and ineffiecien- 
cies that have developed in most 
companies that havé ‘been ‘paying 
excess profits taxes.. Probably 
those taxes have fostered more 
ineffieiency in the managements 
of Ameriean business than any 
other factor that’ has ‘ever influ- 
enced them. Since the.taxes have 
absorbed nearly all .the extra 
profits it has been possible to 
charge almost amy moderate ex- 
penditure as an expense of oper- 
ations, and’ so to make it an item 
that has cost the company» very 
little. As we «move~back again 
into an era of real competition 
those practices ought to be elim- 
inated. 

|Among. the essentials of busi- 
ness policy in the reconversion 
period a high~priority must be. 
given: to the reorganization and 
retraining of all sales forces. To- 
day virtually no real selling is 
being done anywhere in this 
country, and poenmpabr no train- 
ing of future salesmen is under 
way. When we have real com- 
petition once more it will be 
found that we must net-only pro- 
duce goods, but that we must also 
distribute them, which-means that 
real effort must be put into sell- 
ing them. Those who assume that 
when peace returns people are 
going to spend their savings spon- 
taneously are — due for a 
rude awening. 

‘There is one more matter which 
should constitute a part of the 
policy of every business organiza- 
tion, whether large or small, and 
that is the formulation 6f* - plans 
for taking care of the returning’ 

servicemen. That should 
be well under way by now, and 
if it has not yet begun it-shouild 
be promptly initiated. -In‘many in- 
stances it should include the or- 

of retraining courses, 
it should make provision for 


with the government. r 

peter ne and _ helpful. publications. 
issued for the. benefit. and. guid- 
ance of ‘the: ‘returned servicemen. 


“" Giminishea the of 
~~ mast industrial’ eities will shrink. ‘turns than they. were -when .we 
ese , and the terms-of leases:|entered-the wars. That was true 
Shumate. .se0d. renee (a0 ii teebly, be tear tee 
i veeiea ; mo out in Ee ee ee ta te 


g 
tions will tempt many. manufac- 
turers and dealers to build up. 
their inventories as they find op- 

ties to do so. After the 
last war the building up of over- 


sized inventories proved to be a/& 


~ mast pope ccngy policy eocume a 
. general price apse too 

_ pabout a. ng 1 and a half after the 
-,armistice. It seems most Bee kely 
«that we shall experience 

like as severe a price decling 
time because we have not ‘ 
a an poten = prices. 
war per eve 

re will be prudent to avoid build-: 
ing up exceptionally large inven-- 
tories. 

Interest rates are now lower, 
and bond prices higher, than they 
have ever been previously in our 
business rosy No one. can guar- 
antee that bond prices will not 
move to othe levels, but 
even so Management of a 
‘company #¢¢céntéemplating the re- 
- funding of. an old.bond issue, or 
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= 


; 


ing the war years from 1914. 


> | average a little more than 11 doi- 


lars a week. By the time we en-. 
tered the war they were receiving 


end 1919 the, average had gone 
up to weekly, and by 
the of, 1920 it had risen 
to abo | dollars a week. After 
that qwas a decline to 21 dol- 
lars in. of 1921, but 


@& recovery, to ‘about 25 dollars a 

k by the autumn of 1923. 

SWeekly earnings of factory wage 
practically doubled dur- 


through 1918, and then moved 
still higher in the first year fol- 
lowing the end of the war, and 


lowed. a course very similar.. to. 
that of the earlier period, and at. 
levels about twice as high. When 
war broke out in Europe in 1939 





- the flotation .of a new one, it will | 
probably prove wiiser to go 


the average factory... wage . here, 
was 24 dolars, and in. 1944 it had 


that is“ created. by the national 
; | hospitable toward business enter- 
-prise. 


-|that the.plan of the administra- 
#| tion for-maintaining full employ- 


a 1h. We abet Fi the 1920's and 
| that experiment: left our investors 
‘| holding large - ‘totals-of foreign de- 


risen to above 46. dollars. Adimaat| 
half of the advanee took place 
before we entered the wars. It 
is worth noting that at the present 
time hourly wage rates are still 
rising. 

Unfortunately it is probable 
that there will be more labor dis- 
putes in 1945 than there have been 
this year, and still further in- 
ereases may be expected when 
beth wars have been terminated 
and laber organizations feel re- 
lieved of their pledges to refrain 
from wartime walkeuts. Periods 
when schedules*of wage rates are 
under revision are naturally pro- 
ductive of increased numbers of 
labor disputes. Such increases de- 
veloped after :the last war when 
the number of strikes in the first 
peacetime year of 1919 was much 
greater than the number in 1918, 
and when the number of individ- 
ual workers involved was nearly 
three and one-half times as great. 
Labor disputes were not equally 
numerous in the second year fol- 
lowing the war, but there were 
still about three times as many of 
them as there had been just be- 
fore the -war. 

Jobs 

When the servicemen begin to 
come home in large numbers, and 
when the demobilization of the 
munitions makers gets under way 
in earnest, the most important sin- 
gle problem in this country will 
be jobs.- Among the desires of our 
fighting man perhaps the most 
generally predominant is that a 
job for him ‘should await his 
homecoming. It is natural that 
he should give-it first place in his 
thinking because it is the natural 
means to all the values that are 
feaplicit 2 in his dreams about home 
and family. We must have real 
jobs in large numbers for our 

young people, and many of them 
will have to be> new ones. 

But jobs -do not just happen, 
nor are real jobs brought into be- 
ing by federal deficit financing. 
Self-sustaining jobs flow from 
successful ‘combinations of enter- 
prise and capital., They involve 
the. taking risks by managements 
whieh .assume. those risks in the 
hope of ‘making profits. Hence it 
follows that -the number of avail- 
able jobs always largely depends 
on whether the political climate | 





administration is hospitable or in- 
We are being told nowadays 


ment isto do it by stimulating ex- 
ports oma grand scale. The plan- 
ners tell-us thatthis isto be done 
huge: credits to for- 


ea 5 ‘funds“after the 
rear ast war and it Fesulted-in a short 


lowed ‘by 
1922. 


dit again through 


faulted bonds; - 


Those - experiments ought toe+-}: 


have taught us that we cannot 
generate a durable prosperity by 
the easy ‘method of giving-away 
our goods to. peoples in ~foreign 
lands and then paying for them 
by taxing ourselves. Neither can 
we do it by spreading the work 
at home. One of our great labor 
organizations has just adopted a 
resolution asking the Congress to 
establish a six-hour day and a 
five-day work week so as to 
spread employment. The assump- 
tion is that there is just so much 
work to be done, and that it 
should ‘be thinly spread so that 
each worker may get some of it. 
Of course the assumption is 
false, Prosperity depends on in- 
creasing the total of goods and 
services so that each one of us 
may have a greater amount when 
the tatal is divided among us. It 
is still true -that self-sustaining 
jobs flow from the combination 
of eapital and enterprise eperat- | 








phere. 


oP con ih 2 cement 


(. Zranting - 
wranaons-ap- Chat they may be | ff 
“our goods. We did | 


Gwe bythe" deep promptly — || 


ing. in.a friendly political atmes-'. 


Prospects for 1945 


Even in times of war business 
men expect commentators to 
make forecasts during the closing 
weeks of each year. In conform- 
ity with that tradition the writer 
of the Business Bulletin ventures 
to make the following comments 
based on his personal opinions 
coneerning possible developments 
next year. Under the existing 
eircumstances the forecasts can- 
not be made in terms of specific 
quantities and amounts or in per- 
cents. . 

It now seems probable that na- 
tional income ‘payments to in- 
dividuals next year will be defi- 
nitely lower than those that have 
been made this year. 

The volume of industrial pro- 
duction as stated by the Federal 
Reserve index has been slowly 
declining from month to month 
this year. Probably it will de- 
cline more rapidly next year, with 
the average volume for 1945 being 
less than 90% as great as that for 
1944, 

Employment of civilian workers 
is likely to be less next year. than 
it has been this year, and the 
number of unemployed is likely 
to be greater. 

Hourly straight-time wage rates 
of factory workers have been in- 
creasing ever since we entered 
these wars, and the upward trend 
will probably continue in 1945. 

Labor disputes resulting in 
strikes are likely to be more num- 
erous in 1945 than they have been 
this year. 

In 1944 there have been fewer 
business failures than in any pre- 
vious year covered by the reeords. 
Probably the number of insolven- 
cies in 1945 will be definitely 
greater than those of 1944. 

Preduction of steel ingots and 
castings will be about the same 
this year that it was last year, but 
in 1945 it will probably be smaller 


Car loadings of rail freight have 
been greater this year than in any 
previous year since 1930, but they 
are likely to be somewhat fewer 
next year than they have been 
this year. 

Interest rates will continue to 
be tightly regulated im 1945, as 
they have been since the begin- 
ning of this emergency period, 
and it seems entirely probable 
that the regulation will continue 
to be in full effect next year. 
For this reason the interest rates 
prevailing in 1945 will probably 
differ very little from those of 
1944, 

If interest rates of 1945 prove 
to be nearly the same as those of 
1944, it follows that the market 
prices of Federal securities in 1945 
will be closely similar to those 
oat have been in effect during 





Interesting Rail Situations 

In the current issue of their 
“Railroad Securities Quotations,” 
B. W. Pizzini & Co., 55 Broadway, 
New York City, discuss several 
railroad situations which ap 
interesting at the present t 
Copies of the release, containing 
quotations on guaranteed stocks, 
underlying mortgage railroad 
bonds, reorganization railroad 
bonds, minority stocks and guar- 
anteed telegraph stocks may be 
had upon request from B. W. Piz- 
zini & Co., Ine. 


“Work Out” Possibilites 

Middle West Corporation ap- 
pears as an attractive speculative 
“work out” in: the publie utilities 
field, according to a memorandum 
issued by Ira Haupt & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and other leading national 
exchanges. Copies of this inter- 
esting circular and a memoran- 
dum on Midland United may be 








than in either of the two preced- 
ing years. 


had from Ira Haupt & Co. upon 
request. 








Commission 


This. semeshahia, yet typical, . 


Tn the-third quarter of 1944, the Spain et Batons 
reports that 22 Spe 


sanunit- decitethoam-atiid 


_ where the direct sales efforts 6f thousands of salesmen through. 


he out the country ean be enlisted simultancously, @ great mar- 
ketability is provided. Your customers and your firm. can 
profit-through skillful wse of Special or Secondary: Offerings 


whieh tap this vast market reservoir. 


In. the past 60 days.Shields & C 


ciah Offerings within: perieds of 


y has Spe 
15 minutes each and 3 Secon- 


dary Offerings within the minimum half-hour requirement. 


These offerings, totaling 183,561 shares, were as follows: 


6,200 Shares NATIONAL CITY Are 


A lorge number ddche offedi 


which we b Lenilled have been 


brought to us by other security firms. We invite inquiries from 


those who may. }ié interested 
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anal Rey 


and Secondar 


y Offerings will be sent upon request. 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 
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Conflicting Views Again Feature 
Comments on Peacetime ‘Training’ 


(Continued from first page) 


known hundreds who graduated | 
after four years of such training | 
and I am familiar with their war 
service. 

It is my judgment that the cur- 
rent discussion of the proposal in 
the public prints is largely beside 
the point. Proponents are saying 
that the country must be prepared 
against aggression. The opponents 
are condemning the proposal on 
the grounds that it will create a 
military caste, that it is undemo- 
cratic, and that it may create a 
warlike spirit inimical to peace. 

The Real Questions 


Ail this misses’ the issue. Of 
course America must be protected. 


Why debate that accepted fact? 
Why argue that universal train- 
ing is “un-American”? That has 


no weight if we need such train- 
ing. The real questions are: What 
are we preparing for? and, Is uni- 
versal training the best method? 
The essential fact is that com- 
pulsory military training is of lit- 
tle value as a military measure. 
The proposal is unsound as a pro- 
posal for protecting the country. 
There will not be another war of 
any consequence for 25 years. By 
the time we shall have need for 
combat troops, the compulsory 
training now proposed will be ob- 
solete. Any war of the future will 
be a technical war, with planes, 
ships, artillery and rifles un- 
dreamed of now. Drilling a mil- 
lion men annually as preparation 
for the mechanized war of the 
distant future is simply not a 
sound procedure. 


Manpower Not Decisive Factor 


The truth is that wars are 
fought by the current generation 
after “brief training in the opera- 
tion of the latest scientific equip- 
ment. And they are won by su- 
periority of equipment, industrial 
resources and manpower. -They 
are not won by goose-step train- 
ing. There is no way to “prepare” 
a nation for modern war except 
to keep the entire manpower con- 
stantly in uniform, with the latest 
equipment. Our ships are manned 
by boys who never saw a ship 
until a few months ago. Our 
front-line troops are boys who 
had never seen a tank or shot a 
riflé until a few montis back. 
France, desperately afraid of the 
Germans, bled herself white with 
universal military training. Her 
troops collapsed pitiably when the 
Germans assaulted them with su- 
perior tanks, artillery and planes. 
France might have held out if she 
had had no compulsory training 
and had put the cost into planes 
and tanks. England has no com- 
pulsory training: She kept back 
the Germans because she had a 
first-class Navy and a handful of 
Spitfires that could outfight the 
German planes. Training had 
nothing to do with it. The num- 
skull Mussolini drilled his troops 
for years, pounding his chest and 
telline the world what they could 
do.. They quit cold before Amer- 
ican boys who had been small 
children when Mussolini started 
training his troops. 


Value of Training? 
Nor is there any point in saying 





that we would een in far 
better shape if ' d had 25 
years of compul ‘training be- 


fore Pearl Harbor.) It simply is 
not true. Millions of our troops 
grew stale in Ireland and England 
without ever seeing the enem 
Training them 10 years before 
would not have changed this. The 
point is clear when you ask, what 
is this training for? Are we plan- 
ning te invade Europe? Or Asia? 
If so. it is shins and planes and 
artillery and tenks we will need. 
And net the kind we build now. 
Or,.js.,it possible, after the past 
three, years, that anybody nurses 
the. de lysion that we can be in- 
vaded from overseas? The might 


of Germany could not invade 





England, 20 miles away, in four 
years of trying. It has taken Eng- 
‘land, Russia and the United States, 
with a combined population of 
j about 400,000,000, tnree years to 
get 10 miles into Germany. 

Just what value would it have 
been to have drilled a half-million 
men each year from 1918 to 1941? 
What use would. they have been 
after Pearl Harbor, when we had 
to build a Navy and Airforce 
before we could get within thou- 
sands of miles of the enemy? Just 
what would we be “preparing” 
10 million men to do? To go 
abroad in one, lot, half of -them 
30 years old or over? Our military 
leaders apparently nourished the 
notion that the Japs could invade 
the United States by way of 
Alaska and that the Germans 
could bomb Pittsburgh or Wash- 
ington from Belgium. There - is 
nothing funny about war, and 
certainly there is nothing humor- 
ous about the accidents and losses 
caused by our blackout regula- 
tions, but it was a humorous sight 
when airplane spotters were sta- 
tioned on top of the war build- 
ings in Washington. I have an in- 
telligent friend who actually told 
me that the Germans were going 
to invade us through Mexico. I 
told him that I was giad they were 
coming that way, since they would 
be stopped in Texas by the South- 
ern Methodist football team. In 
my basement there are bags of 
sand which our military minds 
thought I ought to have to put 
out ineendiary bombs the Ger- 
mans were going to drop on us 
after flying 3,000 miles. Are our 
military heads now expecting our 
Navy, submarines and airplanes 


to let 5,000,000 men. invade us? / 


Not one advocate of this universal 
training scheme has suggested 
whai the trained’ men are.to do. 


Inconsistent With Present .Polticies 


The policies of our military 
leaders refute their own argu- 
ments for compulsory training. 
They flatly refused to let Con- 
gress pass a law to require one 
year of training for young boys 
before they were sent overseas. 
Thousands of our troops have gone 
overseas after less than a year’s 
training, while other thousands 
have been kept at home after 
much longer training. The Army 
does not even use the training 
men have already received. I have 
three sons. One had no military 
training whatever. He is now an 
officer, a flyer doing highly tech- 
nical testing work, all of it learned 
since he volunteered. A second 
son had four years in one of the 
finest college ROTC units. He is 
an officer in the South Pacific, in 
service in no way connected -with 
his four years’ training. He was 
prepared for it in 17 weeks after 
he left college. The third son had 
1% years in a fine ROTC unit. He 
is in the North Pacific doine work 
in no way connected with his 
ROTC training. 

These are not exceptional cases. 
Any reader can cite similar in- 
stances. They merely suggest that, 
universal training now for a war 
in the remote future is not an 
efficient or necessary method of 
national protection. 


Serious Objections 


Since universal training is not 
necessary as a military measure. 
no' other argument oagainst it is 
necessary. But it might be roted 
that there ’ are serious objections, 
as follows:’ 


(1) The financial cost would be 
enormous. Supporting and main- 
taining an army of something less 
than a million would be a heavy 
burden on the taxpayers. 


(2) The economic cost would 
be very great. The majority of 
trainees would be taken from pre- 
d ive enterprise. It would cut 

yn the national standard of liv- 
ing materially. 
43) A minority of the trainees 








| would suffer a serious interrup- 
tion of their college’ education, 
tg many would never complete 
i 

(4) The physical benefits of the 
training might be more than off- 
set by disadvantages of a moral 
and spiritual character. 

(5) The creation of a military 
spirit may lead to national bel- 
ligerency and aggression, 

(6) The maintenance of a large 
standing army in time of peace 
does not improve the moral tone 
or spiritual level of a nation. 

There are other objections, but 
there is no point in beating a dead 
horse. 

It is unfortunate and sometimes 
unfair to make an ad hominem 
argument. But it appears to be 
necessary here. Thousands of 
people will be moved to support 
this unhappy proposal because 
Army leaders are for it and’ be- 
cause many prominent people are 
for it, including the President of 
the United States. They should 
not be so moved. The. judgment 
of military men on such matters 
should never be decisive. They 
are too close to the matter per- 
sonaily. Military men do not often 
oppose schemes which call for 
more officers and higher ranks. 

Public Uninformed 

As for the general public, they 
have not thought the matter 
through. War is a horrible thing. 
We want no more of it. We will 
grasp at any proposal which seems 
to hold some promise of stopping 
it, even when the proposal is 
worthless. There is one aspect of 
this situation which is outrageous. 
The backers of this program are 
openly urging that pressure be 
brought on Congress now, because 
after peace comes the people will 
refuse to consider universal train- 
ing. In other words, there is a 
chance to stampede this thing 
through now, while the people 
are. so distressed by the war and 

absence of their men overseas 
that they cannot think straight. 
The moral character of a proposal 
to railroad this scheme into law 
is self-evident. 

ROTC Program Inadequate 

Those who are opposing. uni- 
versal training are injuring their 
case by proposing a poor alter- 
native. It is the extension and 
expansion of the college ROTC 
program of training reserve of- 
ficers. It is not a solution. It is 
simply not adequate as a program 
to meet any general need for 
preparedness. After observing the 
program for 20 years I am some- 
what doubtful whether it is of 
much value to the country, the 
college or the Army. The Army 
itself scuttled the program after 
we got into the war. 

But there is a solution of the 
problem of preparedenss. It will 
probably be discovered and 
worked out by the Army after the 
country has rejected this unsound 
scheme for universal training. 
Meanwhile we must be sure to 
stop any railroading of the scheme 
into law. 








HON. SINCLAIR WEEKS 
U. S. Senator from Massachusetts 


As far as- universal peacetime 
military training is concerned, I 
am very strongly for it and have 
been ever since my.return from 
France with 
the 26th Divi- — 
sion in 1919. 
Had we. had 
adequate mili- 
tary and naval 
preparedness 
—which, of 
course, in- 
cludes univer-. 
sal training—I 
feel quite sure 
we should not 
now be en- 
gaged in an- 
other war.And 
if we are ever 
again caught 
unprepared to . 
thedegree that 
we were in 
1940-41, I am 


Sinclair Weeks 
positive we shall not have another 
chance to preserve our liberties, 














I must confss that I do not see 
for the life of me how anyone in 
tnis day and age can even imagine 
that any nation is going to pre- 
serve its liberties. without ade- 
quate military, naval and air és- 
tablishments. And, of course, you 
cannot have such establishments 
without trained personnel — par- 
ticularly since the advent of the 
very complicated instruments of 
war now in use. 


Preparedness Best Preventive 


Preparedness is the best pre- 
ventive—as far as war is con- 
cerned. This means training our 
young men to defend their coun- 
try and, incidentally, the very 
training itself must’ be of ines- 
timable value to them in many 
ways. 

How—when the young men of 
this country are fighting and dy- 
ing so that we at home may con- 
tinue to have a country to live in 
—can we be so unmindful of these 
sacrifices and want to send yet 
more American boys into action 
without adequate training? 


Therefore, believing as I do in 
the necessity for an adequate pre- 
paredness program if our country 
is to preserve its liberties, I shall 
continue to work for the adoption 
of universal peacetime military 
training so that we may never 
again be faced with a situation 
such as that which confronted us 
in 1917 and again in 1941. 


Cc. B. McDONALD 
McDonald & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


I would strongly favor compul- 
sory’ military training in peace- 
time and feel 
that if world 
peace is to be 
maintained, 
we must be 
prepared to 
enforce what- 
eversteps may 
be necessary 
to maintain 
the peace. In 
addition to 
this, it seems 
to me that 
military train- 
ing would do 
a lot for the 
discipline of 
the whole na- 
tion. One of 
our great 
faults. todav is Cc. B. McDonald 
lack of discipline, and this would 
give our young men at least one 
year of discipline that should go 
far in influencing their later lives. 











EUGENE C, DONOVAN 


President, Auburn Trust Co., 
Auburn, N. Y. 


I have very definite ideas on 
the matter of compulsory military 
training in peacetime. I have 2 
distinct horror of anything in this 
line which 
follows the 
European no 
tern. 

If it is nec- 
essary for us 
to have uni- 
versal military 
training it 
seems to me 
that the utili- 
zation of one © 
vacation pe- 
riod between 
the close of 
high school 
and the open- 
ing of college, 
and perhaps a 
continuation ives ; 
“ig bo — Eugene Cc? Dénovan © 
college, would answer the purs,|} 
pose. Those who wish to follow, | 





a military career could “possibly:| Be 
"| be allowed to continue during the 


remainder of their college course. 
' I feel reasonably sure that a set 


: period of universal military train- 
-|ing for every boy of a certain age 
‘| would not be strictly confined to 

‘the military training.. Already we 


hear comments that. the period 
might also be used for educational 
purposes which, to me, means 
nea atvantisc xzhes: the 
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eat 
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mind of the trainee is perhaps 


most susceptible. 


I may be old-fashioned, but I 
think control of the education of 
the individual belongs in the 
home. I think such control of 
education as is. necessary (and I 
firmly believe it should be very 
limited) belongs to the several 
States and not to the Federal 
Government. Finally, I think the 
in which the world finds 
itself today is a very sad commen- 
tary on our so-called education. 





H. HOBART PORTER 


Chairman of the Beard of Direc- 
tors, American Water Works and 
Electric Co., Inc., New York 























H. Hobart Porter 


I believe it is highly desirable, 
if not absolutely necessary, for the 
future security of America that a 
system of compulsory military 
training be employed by the na- 
tion in peacetime. 





HOWARD CASWELL SMITH 


Chairman of Special Committee 
on Military Affairs of New York 
State Chamber of Commerce 


I have read with intense inter- 
est the symnosium on military 
training published in your issue 
of Nov. 23. 

To begin with 
it would seem 
wise to note 
the objections 
to the idea 
which your 
correspon- 
dents have ex- 
pressed. They 
seem to be 
substantially 
as follows: 

_ . 1, Objections 
to the theory 
of conscrip- 
tion. 

2. Interfer- 
ence with the 
ordinary rou- 
tine of life of 

: the individu- 

Howard C. Smith als aitanbalk 
3. The danger of developing a 

militaristic caste. 

4. The theory that if and when 
Germanv and Japan are con- 
quered, the necessity of protecting 
ourselves against aggression will 
also pass. 

5. The expressed idea that if it 
is necessary in the post-war world 
to develop strong protection, it 
had better be done by a large 





|army maintained by the public 
‘| rather than by the citizen-soldier 


plan of universal military train- 
ing, with the added argument that 
with the progress of scientific war 
a citizen-soldier’s knowledge 
atest re hg obsolete in a very 
ew 


‘ail time most of those, 
k that the dangers will 
eem to be perfectly will- 
acknowledge that a very 
havy and a large army must 
maintained, thus admitting the 
teen of the argument. 


On the question of the dangers 
of militarism and the aggressive 
abuse of power by Government 
authorities, it might be pointed 
out. that while this nation has 








taken active His histor seven 
wars during its aoe 
ways rotureae rom 

ful pursuits. 


exception of, ‘om with War's ‘of. 
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1847, has never supported 
gression. 


ag- 


Need of Preparedness 


The argument has been pre- 
sented that the mere training of 
the youth of the country for one 
year will not put us in fighting 
shape at the drop of a hat. That 
is undoubtedly true. It is also true 
that this country has never been 
prepared for any war which it has 
entered in the last 100 years. In 
the Spanish War the losses through 
unprepar 
lowed by sickness. far. exceeded 
the losses of. battle: In the First 
World War, and in. the nt 
ene, our Allies, particularly Eng- 
land, have carried the umbrella 
over a périod that ehabled us to 
make préparations and train our 
men. Without.that umbrella we 
would have been attacked on our 
own soil beyond doubt. Had there 
existed such a plan of military 
training for the young men as is 
now contemplated in the measures 
before Congress, that period of 
training would ‘have been im- 
measurably reduced, and it is fair 
to presume that today we would 
have been much farther along in 
our efforts to reduce our enemies 
and shorten the burdens of war 
than is at present the case. 

To take a quotation from the 
Bible, Mark 3-27: “No man can 
enter into a strong man’s house, 
and spoil his goods, except he will 
first bind the strong men and then 
he will spoil his house.” 

It would seem the consensus of 
sound judgment that in future we 
prepare ourselves for protection 
against possible aggressors rather 
than sit supinely by expecting 
nothing to happen. We have not 
as yet advanced to that point of 
civilization where differences of 
opinion will be obliterated. Jeal- 
ousy and irritation are still likely 
to remain a part of human nature 
and we are not likely to foresee 
the sources from which trouble 
will arise much better than we 
have been able to do in the last 
30 years, and the theory that mil- 
itary protection is not needed 
seems to me to flout human nature 
and common sense. 

I am credibly informed that in 
the 4,000 years during which his- 
tory. has been available there has 
been less than 400 years without 
war. 

I cannot conceive that there ex- 
ists among those who have care- 
fully studied history any strong 
argument for limiting military and 
naval service to volunteers. Cer- 
tain it is that if we had relied 
upon volunteers in the present 
war we would have failed miser- 
ably. Certain it is that the fact 
that nearly every family in the 
country has made its contribution 
to military service has immensely 
stimulated the auxiliary labor of 
producing the necessities of war 
in our factories, together with the 
sense of individual responsibility 
in the maintenance of freedom. 

Equality of Sacrifice 


There is a moral phase to uni- 
versal training which its oppo- 
nents seem to have lost sight of 
entirely, namely, the teaching of 
the axiom that liberty and peace 
cannot be maintained without sac- 
rifice and that everybody has a 
duty to perform to his country in 
maintaining such liberty and 
peace, whether or not that duty 
acts in a limited way to a curtail- 
ment of the individual’s personal 
freedom of action for that period 
in his life when he can probably 
best make the sacrifice. Further- 
more, if we recognize 
have now been at war fo) r 
years and that we have f ail 
10 millions of men from theif‘or= 
dinary walks of life and re wire; 
them to fight our battles, that: 
sacrifice so far exceeds any sac-, 
rifices incident to the military 
training suggested that any honest 
man must acknowledge that the 
military training plan is much the 
lesser of two evils. 

It is naturally presumed that 
the development of military train- 
ing as 4 bogs oP a permit a 
maintenance | 0 very muc 
smaller Ca atles army than would 


otherwise ‘be necessary for suit- 


in every line fol-. 


able protection, and when the cost 
to the taxpayer is compared, indi- 
cations are that the taxpayer 


military training plan. 


Deterrent to Aggressors 


The question has been raised 
whether the existence of military 
training would deter the aggres- 
sor nations from going to war. No 
complete answer to that question 
an be made because we cannot 
read the minds of other peoples 
in future times, but certain it is 
that if a nation, such as the United 
States, produces annually a num- 
ber ot military trainees who can 
with relative speed be converted 
into a military trained .organiza- 
tion to fight aggression, an aggres- 
sor would count less on a surprise 
attack and would recognize that 
the cost. of success: on his part 
would be much higher than if no 
such preparation had existed in 
this country. 

It has been suggested that the 
whole idea is little better than a 
plan for further New Deal regi- 
mentation. The fact is the compo- 
sition of the Seleet Committee on 
Post-War Military Policy of the 
House of Representatives is such 
that this charge rather falls of its 
own weight. Practically all those 
officials who are charged with the 
military protection of this country, 
and whom we must class as the 
best experts available, favor the 
plan of universal military train- 
ing, and that fact is used as an 
argument against it. Those who 
argue that way seem to be in- 
clined to assume the theory that 
when a man is an expert on any 
subject, that particularly disqual- 
ifies him from talking about it, 
or holding views in the public 
interest. 


No Threat to Youths 


The theory that the roughnesses 
of military camps is in danger of 
undermining the morals and ethics 
of our youth will not in my judg- 
ment stand the test of experience. 
While beyond doubt various eviis 
are bound to creep in among the 
men in camp who are prone to 
such temptations, I maintain that 
such temptatiOns exist in the 
every-day life of our citizens and 
that no one who mixes in the life 
of any community is free from 
such contacts. In short, military 
camps are neither better nor worse 
than ordinary communities, except 
that camp discipline is likely to 
reduce such dangers. 

I firmly believe that universal 
military training properly worked 
out at this time is the best course 
for this country to pursue. 





RT. REV. W. APPLETON 
LAWRENCE, D.D. 


Bishop, Diocese of Western Mas- 
sachusetts, Springfield, Mass. 

I have been doing considerable 
reading on the subject of peace- 
time military training lately, as 1 
consider it a matter of great im- 
portance, and 
I wish to say 
that I am op- 
pesed to the 
measure at all 
times as being 
inconsistent 
with the prin- 
ciples and 
practices of 
these United 
States, At 
But Lam es+' 






process of 
war, when it 
is impossible 
to look at ‘the Rev. w. A. Lawrence 
matter objec- 
tively; when those who are most 
concerned —in that they have 
made the greatest sacrifice (and 
if the bill is passed they will be 
called upon also to sacrifice their 
sons)—are still overseas and can- 
not make their opinion known: 
and when the post-war world 
cannot yet be pictured clearly. 

I am auite confident that the 
defense which peacetime conscrip- 
tion is supposed to procure, can be 











secured in other ways, and I am force that will be needed, nor/ nicious. I am fearful of any edu-+ 
whether it should be primarily | cational program for citizenship 


impressed by the statement made 
by Colonel Frank in his article on 


would benefit by reason of the/conscription in the Encyclopedia | millions.of men-now overseas will 


Brittanica, when he says: 

“The theory of conscription has 
run its course and today is grow- 
ing out of date. A few years 
hence no conscript army will be 
able to face organized attack by 
armed motor cars, let alone by 
tanks and kindred weapons. Fight- 
ing armies in the future will .be 
votuntary, highly professional, and 
highly paid, and consequently 
comparatively small. This is the 
whoie tendency of present mili- 
tary evolution.” 

It would seem to me a shame 
that .when the best. days of con-+ 
scription -have: .passed, America 
should succumb to that. practice 
which .we have condemned in 
European nations, and from 
which many of our best citizens 
have fled. 


Please quote me as absolutely, 
unalterably, and utterly opposed 
to peacetime conscription. 

The development of robot 
bombing would seem to high 
light and emphasize the truth of 
Col. Frank’s statement. It is in- 
dustry rather than manpower 
which should be conscripted if 
anything. 


ROBERT E. DOHERTY 


President, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


























Robert E. Doherty 


I strongly favor compulsory mil- 
itary training in peacetime and 
believe a plan of such training, 
properly framed, would be highly 
rewarding to both the nation and 
the boys. 


J. RAY CABLE 
President, Missouri Valiey College, 
Marshall, Missouri 


For a long time to come Amer- 
ica will be faced with the neces- 
sity of maintaining a large army 
and navy. After the business of 
war is tinished 
there will still 
be the prob- 
lem of main- 
taining order, 
furnishing 
emeregency 
help in far 
quartersof the 
globe and car- 
rying on all 
the varied 
programs nec- 
cessary to the 
transition 
from war to 
peace. Muchof . 
this will have. 
to. be done 
moreor less by 
force. More- 
over, after the 








J. Ray Cable 


-experiences of the past quarter of 


a century the United States will 
feel that it must keep “its powder 
dry.’ The arguments for keeping 
in readiness for whatever may 
happen are too overwhelming to 
admit of anything more than close 
and cautious demobilization. This 
all adds up to a big army and 
navy force far into the future. It 
can best be provided for by com- 
pulsion. ~ 


Having said this, I would like 
to plead for caution in the par- 
ticular plans to be set up. It is 





not time yet for a blueprint. We 
do not yet know the size of the 


army or navy in character. The 
have much of value to contribute 
to the planning, and in so far as 
security permits, final answers 
should not be attempted until 
they can be heard from. 


Of course the educational sys- 
tem will have to be readjusted to 
fit whatever plan is adopted, but 
this is somewhat secondary to the 
main point at issue. rhaps 
something like ROTC followed by 
a short period in camp would 
meet needs in the ease of men 
who wish to attend .the higher 
schools. In my judgment, this 
adaptation eould well be made in 
the-interest of training for lead- 
ership. 


HARRISON L. AMBER 


President, Berkshire Life Insur- 
ance Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


I am opposed to military train- 
ing in peacetime. Iam not speak- 
ing as President of a corporation 
but as a father of two boys now 
in the service. 

I think that 
com pulsory 
training has a 
tendency to 
create a de- 
sire for ‘war 
and is not an 
instrument for 
peace. 

My feeling 
is that if men 
are trained for 
war, there will 
be a tendency 
to use that 








training. I also 
feel that a na- 
tion that has 
compulsory 
military train- 
ing is more 
apt to go to war than a nation 
that does not have compulsory 
military training. I do not believe 





H. L. Amber 





that compulsory military training 
prevents war. 


JNO. 3. TIGERT  . 
President, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

I have given a good deal of 
thought to the subject of compul- 
sory. military training in peace- 
time. Definitely, I think that we 





should not 
take action on 
this matter 
while the war 
is in pregress 
and before our 
men who are 
overseas re- 
turn. The War 
and Navy De- 
partments 
would like to 
get the matter. 
acted upon 
while the 
country is at 
war fever. 

On the basis 
of one year of 
compulsory 
military train- 
ing without 
substitute of any kind, which I 
understand is what both the Army 
and Navy are proposing, I am 
definitely opposed. I see no need 





Jno. J. Tigert 


‘| of young men giving a whole year 


of their lives entirely to military 
training and abandoning every 
other method for improvement. 
Certainly military training should 
not take up a man’s crtire time 
who is going to be a citizen,,and 
who very likely will never. fave 
the opportunity ‘o perform seryice 
as a soldier; therefgre I would 
consider only a plan, which pro- 
vides one year of military service 
with a minimum of_interf:rence 
and interruption of édi:cation and 
other training for peacetime re- 
sponsibilities. I believe that 
more general application of some- 
thing like the ROTC program 
which existed before the war 
could be made to meet all the 
demands of the situation. 


If the Army and Navy has aity. 


o 
c 





thought of providing educationa ; 
‘in addition to military, training, 
I believe this to be very per- 


which might be carried on con- 
currently by the Army and Navy 
while young men are being 


| trained for military or naval serv- 


ice. Such a program would lend 
itself easily to doctrination - of 
political and economic ideologies. 





Hon, ANTHONY J. DIMOND 
Delegate from Alaska in Congress 























Anthony J. Dimond 


I favor compulsory military 
training in peacetime in the man- 
ner and for the reasons recently 
well stated by General George C. 
Marshall. 





ROY G. BLAKEY 


University of Minnesota, School 
of Business Administration, 
Minneapolis, Minn. , 


Relative to your symposium on 


|compulsory military training in 


peacetime, I 
have not had 
time to make 
a thorough 
study of all 
angles of this 
question, 
though I am 
convinced that 
we should be 
as well pre- 
pared as pos- 
sible to pre- 
vent future 
wars. Never- 
theless I am 
somewhat 
fearful that 
_ some of the 
present., plans 
would militar- 
ize our people. 

I think some 
better way of combining military 
training along. with high school 
and college training, maybe spend- 
ing several summers instead of a 
solid year and avoiding too much 
military domination of the train- 
ing, might meet some of the ob- 


jections. 


ea 





Roy G. Blakey 





TOM S. HARKISON 


President, The National Bank of 
South Dakota, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


I favor a universal training. I 
have no definite idea as to the 
type except, I think, it could and 
should be included in university 
and college 
programs, 
probably sup- 
plemented by 
summer camps 
in the same 
period. 

It is my firm 
belief that the 
men and wo- 
men now in 
service should 

have a voice 
in determin- 
ing the policy 
adopted. It 
would, in my 
opinion, be 
mighty pre- 
sumptuous of 
we folks at 
Tom S. Harkison home to eStab- 
lish any training program objec- 





| tionable to those how in uniforii. 





We must not ovetlook the prac- 
tical value of their experiences. 
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Do You Know Your Money? 


(Continued from page 2595) 
Government for the people of the! of our gold dollar raised the par- 


United States, and, since the sus- 
pension of gold payments by our 
Government in March, 1933, our 


people are not permitted to obtain 





ity of foreign gold currencies 69%. 

Most foreign currencies are now 
inconvertible paper and, as a con- 
sequence, have depreciated at 


or hold gold coins, with minor | various rates in terms of gold. 


exceptions. 

The gold dollar is, nevertheless, 
the ultimate and legal standard 
monetary unit for the United 
States. This gold-dollar standard 
unit weighs 13.714+ grains, fine, 
or 15 5/21 grains 9/10 fine. Since 
a troy ounce weighs 480 grains, an 
ounce of fine gold will coin up 
into 35 gold dollars—480 divided 
by 13.714+. It is for this reason 
that. we say that the official price 
of an ounce of gold in the United 
States is $35. 

’ Since our gold and silver coins 
are hine-tenths fine—that is, one- 
tenth of each of these coins is 
alloy—an ounce of gold, contain- 
ing one-tenth alloy, would yield 
only $31.50 in standard gold dol- 
lars, each weighing 155/21 grains 
9/10 fine, and 13.714+ grains, fine. 
Stated in another way, if we allow 
one-tenth for alloy in our ounce, 
which would otherwise yield $35, 
fine, we would get $35 minus one- 
tenth, or $31.50. This divided into 
480 grains gives us our standard 
dollar of 155/21 grains 9/10 fine. 

Before the President reduced 
the weight of our standard gold 
dollar on Jan. 31, 1934—an act 
commonly called devaluation of 
the gold dollar— an ounce of fine 
gold would coin up inte $20.67. 
This meant that the standard gold 
dollar weighed 23.22 grains, fine, 
or 25.8 grains, nine-tenths fine. 
By the act of devaluation, the 
President made an ounce of fine 
gold coin up into $35 instead of 
the old $20.67. In other words, 
he raised the gold-dollar price of 
an ounce of gold approximately 
69%. Stated in other terms, he 
reduced the weight of the fine 
gold dollar from 23.22 grains to 
13.714+ grains, a reduction of 
approximately 41%, ivi 
the United States a new gold dol- 
lar (not coined) which is approxi- 
mately only 59% as heavy as the 
gold dollar that had existed for 97 
years prior to the devaluation of 


1934—-since 1837. 
The reader probably has noticed 
times in and 


many newspapers 
elsewhere the statement that we 
were given a 59-cent dollar by 
the President’s act of devaluation. 
Such a statement, though com- 
mon, is inaccurate and it has mis- 
led many people. The new dollar, 
as everyone knows, contains 100, 
not 59, cents; what is true is that 
the new gold dollar is only 59% 
as heavy as the preceding one. 

Another thing that has con- 
fused the general public is the 
relationship of a 59% gold dollar 
to the 69% increase in the gold- 
dollar price of an ounce of gold. 
The relationship, simply, is this: 
It requires approximately 69% 
more than our new 59% dollar to 
equal in weight the preceding 
gold dollar which weighed 23.22 
grains, fine. 

Since the President reduced the 
weight of our gold dollar approxi- 
mately 41%, this means that for- 
eigners can buy our dollars for 
41% less than they would have 
cost had our dollar not been de- 
valued. It also means that if we 
buy foreign currencies they cost 
us 69% more than otherwise 
would have been the case had we 
not devalued our dollar; this is 
because we are buying foreign 
currencies with gold dollars that 
weigh only 59% as much as our 
preceding gold dollar. : 

If, for example, the interested 
reader will turn to the foreign 
exchange section of his leading 
newspaper he will find that the 
British pound sterling in gold is 
nuw worth $8.237, whereas before 
we devalued our dollar it was 
worth $4.87. This illustrates the 

er in which the gold price 
foreign currencies, also in 
terms of gold, was raised 69%, 


sa result, it is commonly and 
properly said that the devalution 


‘The British pound today 





is a 
paper pound and it has depre- 
ciated more than 50% in terms of 
the gold pound sterling. More- 
over, the United States has been 
cooperating with Britain in main- 
taining the value of her paper 
pound at approximately $4.03 re- 
gardless of what its real value in 
a free market might be. But in 
the case of all depreciated foreign 
paper currencies, their price to us 
as a result of our devaluation of 
the dollar is 69% greater than it 
would have been had we not de- 
valued our dollar by approxi- 
mately 41%. 

Since we made foreign ‘cur- 
rencies more expensive to us by 
devaluation of our dollar, we, in 
effect, raised a tariff wall of 69% 
against the imports of commodi- 
ties and services. Much current 
discussion regarding the policy of 
Secretary of State Hull in lower- 
ing tariff barriers omits the fact 
that the same Administration 
erected a tariff wall of 69% by 
devaluation of the dollar. In 
other words, the Administration 
raised the tariff with one hand 
while Secretary Hull, through his 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements, 
worked to lower it as the Admin- 
istration’s other hand. It is not 
correct, therefore, to speak of this 
Administration as a low-tariff 
Administration, as is so commonly 
done. The extent to which it has 
succeeded in lowering tariffs in 
the face of the tariff created by 
devaluation of the dollar is a mat- 
ter of calculation determined by 
the degree to which Secretary 
Hull has been able to undo in 
effect what was done by devalua- 
tion of our gold dollar. Since 
devaluation erected a general tar- 
iff wall of 69%, and since Secre- 
tary Hull’s reductions are selec- 
tive and limited,.it seems reason- 
able to suppose that he has not 
been able to overcome the effects 
of devaluation of the dollar. The 
type of tariff erected by devalua- 
tion of the dollar differs in one 
important respect from the ordi- 
nary raising of a tariff wall in 
that it makes our dollars cheaper 
to foreigners. — 


Our Silver Money 
The silver dollar weighs 371.25 


| grains, fine, or 412.50 grains, nine- 


tenths fine. Since a troy ounce 
weighs 480 grains, a fine ounce of 
silver will coin up into $1.2929, 
fine—480 divided by 371.25 equals 
1.2929. Silver coins, like our gold 
coins, are nine-tenths fine, but 
since we have shown the principle 
of calculation in connection with 
gold coins, it need not be repeated 
in respect to our silver currency. 


Perhaps the only thing regard- 
ing which the reader should be 
warned is that our subsidiary 
silver coins are approximately 
6.47% lighter than our standard 
silver dollar. In other words, two 
50-cent pieces, or four quarters, 
or ten dimes do not weigh 412.25 
grains; they weigh 6.47% less, or 
385.8 grains, nine-tenths fine, or 
347.23 grains, fine. The United 
States, like other nations, found 
it advisable to make lightweight 
money of its subsidiary coins so 
that they would not be exported 
easily. In this manner a nation 
is, spared a considerable expense 
in. coinage and, since the coins 
are readily convertible into the 
standard silver dollar, this differ- 
ence in weight has no disadvan- 
tages at home in so far as the 
value of the subsidiary coins, as 
compared with the standard sil- 
ver or gold dollar, is concerned. 


Since a troy ounce of fine silver 
will coin up into $1.2929, it natu- 
rally follows that the market 
value of the silver in a dollar is 
worth a dollar only when silver 
is selling on the open market at 
$1.2929 per ounce. If silver is 





selling at 45 cents—that~ is the 
price (perhaps artifically high) 
which the United States Govern- 
ment pays today in buying silver 
in foreign markets—then the value 
of the silver in a silver dollar is 
simply 
45 
1.2929 or approximately 35 cents. 


During a large portion of the 
years since we have been using 
our present standard silver coins 
the value of silver in the market 
has been much less than $1.2929 
per fine ounce, which means that 
the silver dollar has generally had 
a face value in excess of the mar- 
ket value of the silver which it 
contains. And the discrepancy in 
the case of subsidiary silver coins 
has, of course, been even greater. 
But the value of these silver coins 
in terms of gold has been main- 
tained by the Government stand- 
ing ready to exchange gold for 
silver, dollar for dollar, directly 
or indirectly. Although the Gov- 
ernment, since the suspension of 
gold payments in March, 1933, 
does not now exchange gold for 
silver directly, the United States 
has evolved a system of indirect 
exchange which thus far has 
maintained the value of silver 
coins in terms of our gold dollar. 
If, however, we should find it 
necessary to ship out silver coins 
as bullion to meet foreign obli- 
gations, then we might be com- 
pelled to accept the market price 
for the silver content of our coins. 

However, today, our Treasury 
stands ready to accept our domes- 
tic silver coins and also our paper 
currency on equal terms with our 
gold dollars and then ships gold 
instead of eur silver and ‘paper 
currency which would have to go 
at a discount if we were unable 
to export the gold. In other 
words, the Treasury stands at the 
international boundary line, ready 
to use our gold in international 
exchange, in lieu of trying to 
utilize our cheaper currencies, and 
by this system prevents a depre- 
ciation of our domestic currency 
in terms of gold. This is the heart 
of our system of indirect exchange 
of our cheaper currency for gold. 

If, at any time in the future, we 
should find our gold supply so 
depleted that we could not meet 
our foreign obligations in gold, 
then it might become necessary 
for us to attempt to meet our for- 
eign payments in terms of sil- 
ver, in which case silver would 
presumably go at its market value 
and our silver currency would 
probably have a greatly depre- 
ciated value in terms of foreign 
gold currencies. Our paper cur- 
rencies doubtless would have still 
less value since paper is paper, 
and silver is silver. 


Our Subsidiary or Minor Coims 


It probably is not worth while 
to say much about our subsidiary 
and minor coins such as nickels 
and pennies. In recent years the 
Government has changed the 
quality of these coins from time 
to time with the consequence that 
any attempt to describe the par- 
ticular mixture and weight of the 
nickel and penny at the present 
time would not be particularly 
profitable to the reader. It may 
suffice to say that normally the 
nickel weighs 77.16 grains and is 
composed of 75% copper and 25% 
nickel, and that normally the 
penny weighs 48 grains and is 
composed of 95% copper and 5% 
tin and zinc. These minor coins 
are readily convertible into our 
silver dollar and indirectly into 
our standard gold dollar, with the 
consequence that the value of 
these minor coins, in terms of 
our most valuable currencies, is 
maintained regardless of any ad- 
justments in weight or content 
which the Government has 
deemed it advisable to make dur- 
ing the period of the war in 
which certain metals have been 
unusually scarce. 


The Paper Money of the 
United States 
We have seven kinds of paper 


money in circulation in the 
United States. Some of it has 





| 
been;«or still is, issued by the 


Government; the remainder has 
been, or is, issued by either na- 
tional. banks or our 12 Federal 
Reserve banks. 

The kinds of paper currency 
issued by the Treasury, if issued 
at all, are gold certificates, silver 
certificates, United States notes 
(greenbacks), and Treasury notes 
of 1890. 

Those notes issued by banks are 
national bank notes, issued by 
national banks; Federal Reserve 
bank notes and Federal Reserve 
notes, issued by Federal Reserve 
banks.. 

Today it is not probable that 
any person would have all these 
seven varieties of paper money in 
his purse. Gold certificates have 
been recalled and may not be held 
by the general public, although 
there are still some outstanding. 
They are issued today in a re- 
vised form only to Federal Re- 
serve banks in payment for gold 
which the Federal Reserve banks, 
as monetary and fiscal agents for 
the Treasury, must turn over to 
the Tréasury when they receive 
it through importation or other- 
wise. Treasury notes of 1890 
have been called for retirement 
and are rarely seen. National 
bank notes are also being retired, 
but since it requires, in some in- 
stances, many years to effect a 
retirement’ of a currency, there 
is a considerable volume of na- 
tional bank notes outstanding. If 
the reader should find a national 
bank note in his purse it will 
carry on it the name of the na- 
tional bank which issued it. 

The notes which the reader will 
most likely have in his purse are 
Federal Reserve notes, silver cer- 
tificates, Federal Reserve bank 
notes (of which the latest issue 
bears the name “National Cur- 
rency”) and United States notes. 

Federal Reserve bank notes, 
normally issued by each’ of the 12 
Federal Reserve banks, just as 
national banks issué national bank 
notes, happen to call for special 
treatment today because the Gov- 
ernment has recently engaged in 
some finagling in connection with 
an issuance of the notes which 
began in December, 1942. Prior 
to that date, the Federal Reserve 
bank notes, previously issued, had 
been in the process of retirement, 
but, because of this recent trans- 
action, there is a relatively large 
volume in circulation. Moreover, 
the name of these notes is today 
misleading—they bear the name 
National Currency rather than the 
words Federal Reserve Bank 
Notes. The reader may find a 
“National Currency” note in his 
purse at any time. 


Even though certain ones of 
these seven varieties of our paper 
currency are rarely seen, it is 
worth while for the reader to 
understand the nature of all of 
them. The picture may be clari- 
fied in some respects if these 
seven varieties are listed in ac- 
cordance with the relative im- 
portance of each as measured by 
the dollar value outstanding from 





the issuing authorities as of Aug. 
31, 1944: 


1—f¥ederal Reserve notes (issued by Federal Reserve banks) 


2—Silver certificates (issued by the United 
3—-Federal Reserve 4 . 


4—-United States 
Treasury) 


notes (greenbacks, 


5—National bank notes (issued by national banks)... tS 

8H certificates nee ne _ Pogr States Treasury) .._....._ 

—Treasury Notes. (issue y the United States Treasury), 
approximately — 


it. Under the Federal Reserve 
Act, which regulates the issuance 
of these notes; each Federal Re- 
serve bank is required to main- 
tain a reserve of not less than 
40% in gold certificates against 
the notes in actual circulation 
outside the issuing Federal Re- 
serve bank. To the extent that 
these notes are not fully secured 
by gold certificates—a security 
the American people cannot ob- 
tain—the remainder of the 100% 
assets which the banks must hold 
against these notes may be com- 
posed of United States Govern- 
ment securities or certain so- 
called eligible paper as defined 
in the Federal Reserve Act. The 
law also requires the Federal Re- 
serve banks to maintain with the 
United States Treasury a redemp- 
tion fund in gold certificates, 
equal to 5% of the volume of the 
notes in circulation that are not 
otherwise secured by gold certifi- 
cates. This redemption fund ¢an 
count as part of the 40% reserve 
in gold certificates which must be 
held against the notes in actual 
circulation. 
These Federal Reserve notes 
are obtained by the Federal Re- 
serve banks from the Treasury 
(specifically, from Federal Re- 
serve agents), when needed, and 
in response to the demands made 
upon the Federal Reserve banks 
for paper money. In general, i 
demands are transmitted from the 
general public through the vari- 
ous banks which belong to the 
Federal Reserve System to the 
Federal Reserve banks. These 
notes are liabilities not only. of 
the Federal Reserve banks but 
also of the Treasury, and are re- 
deemable in “lawful money” (any 
of our money except Federal Re- 
serve notes) at the Treasury or, at 
any Federal Reserve bank. The 
general public cannot obtain gold 
certificates as part of “lawful 
money” in redeeming Federal Re- 
serve notes; only the Federal Re- 
serve banks can do that. 


Silver Certificates 
Silver certificates, which orig- 
inated in 1878, are issued by the 
Treasury, are backed dollar for 
dollar by silver coin or bullion, 
and are redeemable in silver coin. 


Federal Reserve Bank Notes and 
“National Currency” . 


Federal Reserve banks are au- 
thorized by the Federal Reserve 
Act to issue Federal Reserve 
bank notes under certain condi- 
tions. The authority to issue them 
became effective in 1916. These 
notes are in general nature, when 
issued in adgcordance with the 
normal provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act, similar to national 
bank notes, issued, until recently, 
by national banks. Under emerg- 
ency provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended in 1933, 
Federal Reserve bank notes may 
be issued by the Federal Reserve 
banks against a 100% security. of 
any direct obligations of the 
United States and up to 90% of 
certain other types of paper 





by the Federal Reserve banks, but recently issued b 
the United States Treasury).._.____ : ad 


a a ee a ee 


which the Reserve banks may 
> 


$20,284,000,000 





States Treasury)... 1,804,000,000 
bank notes (“National Currency,” issuable legally } 
op FRE NGI NS AS EAS ae wet 594,000,000 
issued by the United States : 
tibia ion cagsilas iatnleede ass 346,681,016 
126,000,000 
*53,000,000 
~nitlsdeae i i 1,000,000 





*This volume of gold certificates outstanding in the hands of the public has been 
recalled and is not to be confused with the volume of gold certificates which the 
Treasury issues in spt Perk Ei the Federal Reserve banks. For example, the volume 
of gold certificates in class on Aug: G1; 1944, was $18,812,000,000. 


Now a brief description of the, 
essential characteristics of each of, 
these seven varieties of our paper. 
money. : 


Federal Reserve Notes 


The most important in volume, 
as indicated in the preceding 
table, are Federal Reserve notes, 
first issued in 1914. Therefore, the 
reader in all probability will find 
one or more of these notes in his 
purse. Each note states on its face 
that it is a Federal Reserve note 





post with the Treasury as secur- 
ity, Since this. authority con- 
ti lies until the President termi- 
nates the emergency recognized 


jby the Presidential proclamation 


of March 6, 1933, it is still in effect 
for the reason that the President 
has not declared the emergency 
at an end. 
Under the normal provisions of 
the Act, these notes are issuable 
only against a 100% security of 


United States bonds bearing the 


and it will indicate which of the! circulation privilege: that is, 
Federal Reserve banks has issued | bonds that may serve ‘as security 
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for the isSuance of: bank: notes— 
“and a: 8% “redemption fund: in 


~*~ lawful 





" 


‘Whereas Federal Reserve notes 
“are liabilities of both the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and-the Gov- 
‘ernment, Federal Reserve: bank 
notes are exclusively ‘liabilities of 
the issuing Federal Reserve 
banks until rétiréd by these 
banks, at ‘which time those ‘still 
in circulation become liabilities, 
solely; of the Treasury and part 
of: what is called Treasury cur- 
rency. ~In February, 1935, the 
Federal Reserve banks placed 
funds with the Treasury to retire 
ali the Federal Reserve bank 
notes outstanding, thus making 
them liabilities of the Treasury 
(Treasury currency). By. Decem- 
ber, 1942, all but approximately 
$18,000,000 of the Federal Reserve 
bank notes previously issued had 
been retired. 
Beginning Dec. 12, 1942, the na- 
ture of Federal Reserve bank 


notes underwent a radical and, 


unprecedented change. At that 
time the Treasury, having a stock 
of: unissued Federal Reserve bank 
notes on hand, part of the stock 
said to have been hastily pre- 
pared in 1933 to meet some of the 
currency needs of the depression 
and bearing the questionable 
name of “National Currency,” de- 
cided, in cooperation with the 
Reserve authorities, to issue 
$660,000,000 of these notes — its 
total stock—as a Treasury cur- 
rency and as a liability of the 
Treasury rather than as a liabil- 
ity of the Federal Reserve banks. 


“There was no authority in the 
Federal Reserve Act for this 
transaction which was carried out 
by a species of manipulation in- 
volving a_ sleight-of-hand per- 
formance called “retirement be- 
fore issuance.” Specifically, these 
notes were said to be “retired” by 
the Reserve banks which had not 
issued them and which alone, un- 
der the law, may issue them, be- 

- fore they were paid out by these 
banks to which they were issued 
by the Treasury which is not em- 
powered to do so. 


‘On Dec. 12, 1942, the Treasury 
began to deposit these notes, for 
which under the law it is a trus- 
tee not an issuer, with the various 
ous Federal Reserve banks in ex- 
change for a deposit credit and, 
month by month thereafter, the 
amount of these notes put into 
circulation by the Treasury, 
through the Federal Reserve 
banks, mounted steadily until 
December, 1943, when the total 


: outstanding as a Treasury liabil- 


ity reached $639,000,000, . after 
which the volume in circulation 
began to decline slowly because 
of retirement due to the usual 
wear and tear or mutilation. On 
Aug. 31, 1944, the amount out- 
standing was $594,000,000. 
‘As a consequence of the manip- 
ulation in the issuance of these 
notes, they have never been lia- 
bilities of the Federal Reserve 
banks but solely liabilities of the 
Treasury, and, moreover, they 
have served as lawful money for 
reserves in the Federal Reserve 
banks... By this manipulation the 
~Treasury improperly and illegally 
received’ a deposit credit on 
béoks of the Federal Reserve 
banks to the extent that it depos- 
ited these notes with the Reserve 
banks. At the same time the 
Federal Reserve banks improper- 
ly and itlegally added the same, 
‘amount to their reserves of ig 
‘ful money. In other words, Ag 
Reserve banks converted Ms of 
should have been a liability into’ 
an asset—certainly the ~ perfect |’ 
accomplishment i in financial leger- 
demain! Who would not like to 
convert his liabilities into’ assets? 
Still further, by this manipula- 
‘tion, the Treasury and Reserve 
authorities, acting together, set 
aside a tax law of Congress: 
When Federal Reserve bank notes 
are issued in accordance with the 
law, the issuing: Federal Reserve 
banks are required to pay a tax 
on those rotes outstanding. No 
tax was paid on the notes issued ' 
in this manner. 


These . . “National. . Currency” 
notes are outright fiat money, a 


by Under: Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Daniel Bell. No United 
States ‘securities were posted with 
the Treasury and kept there as 
security against the issuance of 
these notes as required by law. 
Since the general public. did not 
understand that these notes were 
outright fiat money and, since 
they. were interchangeable with 
all our other currency, they did 
not depreciate in terms of gold. 
But they did dilute, as fiat money 
always does; the quality. of our 
money, and they gave both the 
Treasury and the Reserve banks 
a purchasing power to which they 
were not legally entitled. 


* United States Notes 


United States notes (green- 
backs), of which the stock re- 
mains constant at $346,681,016, 
are issued by the United States 
Treasury and are secured by ap- 
proximately $156,000,000 of gold 
coin and bullion. They date back 
to 1862, during which time and 
the years immediatly following 
they were issued as fiat money, 
and continued as such until the 
resumption of specie payments on 
Jan. 1, 1879. 


When the United States aban- 
doned the gold standard in March, 
1933, these notes became irre- 
deemable and are still irredeem- 
able in gold, although the gold 
reserve provided for in law—in 
1900—is still held by the Treas- 
ury against them. In other words, 
these notes have a reserve against 
them which cannot be employed 
under present practices of our 
Federal government. They are 
not redeemable; they are merely 
exchangeable for other currency. 
Although the stock of these notes 
remains unchanged, the amount 
bin actual circulation varies. On 
Aug. 31, 1944, however, the 
amount outstanding was listed as 
the maximum of approximately 
$347,000,000. 


National Bank Notes 


From 1863 to Aug. 1, 1935, na- 
tional banks were authorized to 
issue national bank notes. These, 
like normally and legally-issued 
Federal Reserve bank notes, were 
generally issued against a 100% 
security of United States bonds 
bearing the circulation privilege 
and a 5% redemption fund in 
lawful money. Since Aug. 1, 1935, 
there have been no bonds bearing 
the circulation privilege, and 
these notes have therefore been 
in the process of retirement, a 
process which began shortly after 
March 9, 1935, when the Treas- 
ury Department announced that 
it would retire such United States 
bonds by Aug. 1 of that year. 
These notes have been retired as 
liabilities of the issuing national 
banks, with the consequence that 
those still outstanding are liabil- 
ities of the Treasury and consti- 
tute part of Treasury currency. 
The amount of these notes out- 
standing on Aug. 31, 1944, was 
$126,000,000. 


Gold Certificates 
Gold certificates originated in 


the } #865 under authority of the act 


of March 3, 1863. As the word 
“certificate” ‘implies, they were 
backed dollar-for dollar by gold 
bullion and ‘coin held in the 
Treasury “for Hye redemption.. 
Since April 5, 1933, it has ‘been il- 
legal for private ’ individuals «to 
hold these certificates, but, as 
of Aug. 31, 1944, there were ‘still 
‘$88,000,000 outstanding. 

As already indicated, the Treas- 
ury now issues gold certificates 
in a revised form to the Federal 
Reserve banks which use them 
for reserve purposes — reserves 
against either Federal Reserve 
notes or deposits, or both. On 
Aug. 31, 1944, the amount of this 
particular type of gold certifi- 
cate, which the public cannot ob- 
tain; amounted to $18,812,000,000. 


Treasury Notes of 1890 





Treasury Notes of 1890 (some- 
‘times called Sherman Notes) are 


fact admitted under questioning | 


fully by gold bullion — in other 
words, by a 200% reserve of gold 
and: silver since they are legally 
redeemable in either gold or sil- 
ver? These Treasury notes, for 
which’.a retirement call has -been 
issued and of which there are ap- 
proximately a million dollars 
worth outstanding, are rarely 
seen. 
. Legal Tender 


The question of legal tender is 
one that is but vaguely under- 
stood by the general public. In- 
deed, a considerable amount of 
confusion regarding its meaning 
has revealed- itself not only in 
Congress but even in the deci- 
sions of the United States Su- 
preme Court. Perhaps about all 
that can be said briefly with rea- 
sonable accuracy regarding its 
meaning in the United States to- 
day is that it is a legal quality 
given to money in various degrees 
by Congress. When a money is 
full legal tender it means that a 
debtor can tender it as a money 
which the Government says shall 
be satisfactory to a creditor in 
settlement of his debtor's obliga- 
tions. In other words, in so far 
as the monetary aspect of the 
contract is concerned, a legal ten- 
der money, provided the amount 
tendered is in accordance with 
the contract, shall be deemed 
satisfactory by the creditor. A 
creditor may refuse to accept 
legal tender money for any num- 
ber of reasons; for example, there 
may be certain aspects of the con- 
tract which he insists the debtor 
is not fulfilling, but he may not 
raise in court any questions re- 
garding the nature of the money 
that was tendered. 
~ Prior to May 12, 1933, at which 
time Congress unwisely declared 
all our’ money to be full legal 
tender (repeated in an amend- 
ment of June 5, 1933), the qual- 
ities of legal tender were at- 
tached to our money in a variety 
‘of ways. For example, minor 
coins such as nickels and pennies 
| were legal tender only up to 25 
cents, and subsidiary silver coins 
only up to $10. The reason for 
this limitation — a proper one— 
was, for example, to prevent a 
debtor from annoying a creditor 
by paying a large obligation with 
nickels or pennies or subsidiary 
silver coins. Should a. debtor 
wish to annoy his creditor by 
sending him a large bag or keg 
of pennies, he could under the 
present law force his creditor to 
accept such payment if the 
amount is accurate and if all 
other terms of the contract are 
being fulfilled. 


Gold certificates were not legal 
tender until Dee. 24, 1919. Silver 
certificates were never legal ten- 
der until made so by the Act of 
May 12, 1933. United States notes 
ewere made legal tender at the 
outset for all obligations except 
interest on the public debt and 
customs duties, although, with 
the resumption of specie pay- 
ments on Jan. 1, 1879, they be- 
came acceptable in payment of 
customs duties. Treasury Notes of 
1890 have been full legal tender 
since the date of their first issu- 
ance in 1890. None of the three 
kinds of bank notes was legal 
tender prior to May 12, 1933, and 
‘properly so. 

An adequate explanation of the 
theories underlying legal tender 
would involve a lengthy and in- 
tricate discussion. It may suffice 
here to say that the reasons for 
‘giving a currency the quziity of 
legal tender have varied greatly 
in the history of nations. A mone- 
tary standard, of necessity, must. 
be given the quality of full legal 
tender. But other currency may 
‘be given the quality according to 
'the desires (or understanding) of 
‘the government at that particular 
‘time. For example, governments 
have given certain monies the 
‘the quality of legal tender, fully 
or partially, sometimes to protect 
the debtors against creditors, 
sometimes to protect creditors 








against debtors, and sometimes to 
protect the government against 


secured fully by silver and: also} 





the people in general—that is, to ja mistake when it made Federal 


enable the government to force 
a certain type of money, for in- 
stance fiat money, into circula- 
tion (our Allied Military Cur- 
rency, for example). 


Lawful Money 


The expression “lawful money” 
has a technical meaning not to be 
confused with that general mean- 
ing employed when we distin- 
guish a money that is lawful from 
one that is counterfeit or illegally 
issued. When the term is em- 
ployed in its technical sense, it 
refers to the money that may 
properly be used for some spe- 
cific purpose, as, for example, the 
money that may be used as re- 
serves in the Federal Reserve 
banks against their deposits, or 
the money that may be used in 
the 5% redemption funds some- 
times held by the Treasury 
against the Federal Reserve bank 
notes and national bank notes 
when issued by the appropriate 
banks. 


Legal tender money and law- 
ful money are not identical. To- 
day all money is full legal tender 
but, if we consider the money 
which Federal Reserve banks 
may hold as reserves against 
their deposits, all our money is 
today lawful money for this pur- 
pose. except Federal Reserve 
notes. Since these notes are a 
liability of the Federal Reserve 
banks, it would be illogical and 
improper to use them as a reserve 
against their deposit liabilities. 
All Treasury currency, that is, all 
currency which constitutes a lia- 
bility of the Treasury, can prop- 
erly serve as lawful money for 
reserves of Federal Reserve 
banks against their deposits. 


The various qualities of legal 
tender given to or withheld from 
some of our money prior to May 
12, 1933, will reveal the lack of 
relationship existing between 
money that was legal tender, par- 
tially or fully or not at all, and 
money that was lawful for some 
specified purpose. For example, 
silver certificates were not legal 
tender prior to 1933, and gold 
certificates were not legal tender 
prior to 1919, but both were law- 
ful money for reserves against 
deposits in Federal Reserve banks. 
The question of what shall be 
lawful money for a specified pur- 
pose is essentially one of deter- 
mining what shall be proper assets 
against certain liabilities. It has 
nothing, necessarily, to do with 
whether a currency is legal tender 
although, in general, all money 
that was legal tender, partially or 
fully, before 1933, was lawful 
money for reserves in Federal 
Reserve banks, the only excep- 
tion being subsidiary currency 
(with a limited legal tender 
quality) which was’ treated as 
non-reserve cash—that is, mere- 
ly as an asset but not as reserve. 


The United States Supreme 
Court has in general held that all 
money that is legal tender is at 
the same time lawful money. De- 
spite the fact that some of these 
decisions have shown a consid- 
erable confusion of thought on 
these matters and have, in some 
instances, been contradicted by 
the facts prevailing at the time 
the decisions were rendered, the 
notion has ptevailed that any 
money that is full legal tender is 
at the same time lawful money. 
It would be lawful money only 
in the broad, general sense, but 
not necessarily in the technical 
sense. This is illustrated today 
by the fact that although Congress 
has declared Federal * Reserve 
notes to be full legal tender, they 
cannot properly serve as lawful 
money for reserves in the Federal 
Reserve banks against their de- 
posits, and they are not so counted. 


Money Receivable for Specified 
Purposes 

The Federal Reserve Act, prior 
to 1933, provided that Federal Re- 
serve notes should be receivable 
for specified purposes, and the 
drafters of that section of the 
law were well advised in their 





choice of words. Congress made 


Reserve notes and other bank 
notes full legal tender. The orig- 
inal provisions of the law should 
be restored in order to free the 
Reserve Board from the necessity 
of taking the position that, de- 
spite the act of Congress and the 
meaning of the term “full legal 
tender,” Federal Reserve notes 
nevertheless cannot serve as law- 
ful money for reserves in the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. The same sit- 
uation would apply to the re- 
demption fund against Federal 
Reserve bank notes if they were 
issued in accordance with the law 
as liabilities of the Federal Re- 
serve banks. 


The Nature of the Monetary 
Standard of the United States 


The general public also has dif- 
ficulty in understanding the na-, 
ture of the monetary standard 
which now prevails in the United - 
States. This is not surprising for 
the reason that our standard today 
cannot be defined in simple terms; 
it must be described, and it is 
necessary to distinguish,its inter- 
national aspects from its domestic 
characteristics. 


Internationally, we are on a re- 
stricted gold bullion standard. 
This means that the Treasury 
stands ready in its international 
dealings to buy and sell gold at 
$35 per fine ounce, except in 
those cases in which the Treasury 
has deemed it wise to set up some 
interference in the free movement. 
of gold into and out of this coun- 
try. It is for this reason that the 
word restricted must be used in 
connection with our so-called in- 
ternational gold bullion standard. 


Domestically, we are operating 
on an inconvertible paper prin- 
ciple, except in so far as we use 
silver and other minor coins and 
silver certificates, which are re- 
deemable in silver coin. By our 
system of indirect conversion, our 
domestic inconvertible paper 
money and silver and minor cur- 
rency are maintained on a pdrity 
with gold, although gold cannot 
be obtained for domestic use ex- 
cept in the arts. In other words, 
foreigners can get our gold al- 
though the American people can- 
not in so far as its use for cur- 
rency is concerned. 


Furthermore, the full legal 
tender quality given to gold and 
gold certificates is contradicted 
by the fact that neither of thes 
currencies can be paid out to the 
American people by the Treasury 
or banks; nor can our people 
legally use either of these cur- 
rencies to pay any of their do- 
mestic debts. In short, in one law 
our gold and gold certificates are 
made full legal tender; in another 
law they are in effect declared 
otherwise. 


The Meaning of “Value of Money” 


Another matter of interest and 
concern to the general public is 
the expression “value of money.” 
These words have more than one 
meaning. This can be illustrated 
in respect to _ We speak of 
an ounce ~ ine gold as being 
worth $35. Here we are speaking 
of the gold-dollar value of an 
ounce of gold; that is, an ounce 
of fine gold coins up into $35 each 
of 13.714+ grains, fine, in weight. 
The value of gold in this sense is 


only Congress or some agent, such 

as the President, to whom Con- 
gress may delegate certain au- 
thority, as it did in 1934, may 
determine the gold-dollar value 
of an ounce of gold. 


But an ounce of gold may have 
a different value in terms of 
other currency. For example, dur- 
ing the year 1933, following the 
suspension of gold payments in 
March, the price of gold in terms 
of paper and silver currency 
from $20.67 to $34.45 per 
une, but the gold-dollar valde: 
f am ounce of gold was “not 

changed until January 31, 
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(Continued from page 2615) 
fore, we would say that the value 
of our non-gold currency in terms 
of- gold was depreciating and that 
the value of gold in terms of our 
non-gold currency was appreciat- 
ing. 

Then, we may think of the 
value of money in terms of the 
goods and services which it will 
buy. This is a question of the 
behavior of the prices of com- 
modities and services in general— 
that is, the price level. For ex- 
ample, if the price level should 
rise from 100 to 125, the value of 
currency would be the reciprocal 
of this change.in the price level. 
It would be 100/125 or 80%, 
which means that with a rise of 
25% in the price level, the value 
of money, in this sense, would de- 
cline 20% as compared with its 
value in the base year. In still 
other words, it would require 
$1.25 on the latter date to pur- 
chase what $1 would buy during 
the base period; or, on the latter 
date, $1 would buy only what 
$.80 would buy during the base 
period. 

Then, we can speak of the value 
of our currency in terms of for- 
eign currencies. This is revealed 
in foreign exchange rates as they 
are commonly quoted in our fi- 
nancial journals. 

When, therefore, one speaks of 
the “value of money,” it is nec- 
essary that he specify the par- 
ticular sense in which that term 
is being used. 


“Inflation,” and Depreciation and 
Devaluation of a Currency 


Three other monetary terms in 
common use which confuse the 
general public are “inflation,” 
and “depreciation” and “devalua- 
tion” of a currency. 

The word “inflation” is perhaps 
one of the most unscientific words 
in the money vocabulary. It has 
a.variety of meanings and any 
person using it must define its 
meaning if it is to be of any value. 
It.is probably impossible to state 
what meaning the word conveys 
to the public in general. Some 
people of course think of a rising 


price level as inflation, but all! 


that need be said here is that if 
that is the meaning given to the 
term, then we had no inflation 
‘@uring 1923 to 1929, since the 
price level did not rise, but sagged 
approximately 5%. To other peo- 
ple the term seems to mean de- 
preciation in the value of a cur- 
rency, and sometimes it has been 
used to refer to devaluation of a 
currency. It seems quite clear 
that there is no monetary or price 
phenomenon to which the word 
“inflation” is applied that cannot 
be described specifically and ac- 
curately in terms that are not 
confusing. Discusions of money 
would gain much in clarity if the 
werd “inflation” were dropped 
frem our vocabulary. It is a 
thoroughly unscientific word. 

“Currency depreciation” means, 
or at least should mean, that a 
currency is losing its value in 
terms of something—for example, 
in terms of gold, or in terms of 
commodities and services, or in 
terms of some foreign currency. 

The word “devaluation” refers 
te the act of the constituted legal 
authority of a country in reducing 
the weight of a nation’s standard 
monetary unit. This has been 
jilustrated in our brief description 
of the devaluation of the gold dol- 
lar by the President on Jan. 31, 
1934. A 


The Relationship of the Volume of 
Money to the Price Level 
Another question which con- 
cerns and confuses the general 
public is the relationship of the 
volume of our money to prices 


ind to the price level. It is prob- 
ibly accurate to say that the no- 
: widsipread that, as the! 


‘Solumie of mMOney increases prices} 
fend’ tb rise. The fact is that this! ~ 


‘(Continued on page 2617) 


The Fallacies of 
Enforced Listing 


(Continued from page 2595) 

To offset these effects, it is now proposed to 
abolish the oldest system of orderly marketing that has 
been established since men began to trade and bargain 
with one another! 

Securities trading and the flow of investment capital 
under a system of private transactions and individual nego- 
tiation is to be banned! The use of intermediaries and 
specialized agencies to afford transfer facilities in the acqui- 
sition and transfer of capital funds is threatened to be abol- 
ished or drastically curtailed, and freedom of trade together 
with the common rights and privileges adhering to the trans- 
fer and exchange of property, for which mercantile peoples 
have struggled since. medieval times, is to be banned as 
anti-social and illegal. 

If one traces the histery of securities marketing from 
the time when this field of trading came into existence, it 
will be found that, as with several other forms of property 
exchange, there are handicaps and difficulties in effecting 
direct individual negotiations for transfers between buyers 
and sellers. Accordingly, there early developed a method 
cf marketing through intermediaries. These intermediaries 
are dealers and brokers. In Great Britain, the dealer has 
been designated a ‘jobber,’ because it was his function to 
collect the merchandise he deals in, and to distribute it to 
buyers as demanded. The dealer or jobber or trader, what- 
ever you may call him, thus acted as a reservoir, taking 
that which could not be conveniently disposed of to indi- 
vidual buyers or users, and letting out to buyers in quantities 
which they desired, but which could not be conveniently 
obtained directly from individual owners. 

It was only after the instruments representing trans- 
ferable debts or proprietorship became numerous enough 
to have a constant widespread and continuous market, with 
many buyers and sellers, that organized exchanges or fixed 
market places developed and were established. Thus, the 
Royal Exchange in London was established in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time to furnish a convenient meeting place for 
those who desired transactions in bills of exchange, insurance 
policies and other similar negotiations, and the so-called 
“bourses” at the leading commercial centers of Continental 
Europe came into existence. 


It was the dealers, traders and brokers and not the 
outside public who were largely responsible for the 
creation of these market places, and it was to facilitate 
their transactions, rather than to permit the public to 
directly negotiate bargains, that they have been estab- 
lished and maintained. 


And thus it cannot be said that organized securities 
exchanges are a substitute for the dealer or broker method 
of marketing. In fact, from the very beginning, in most 
cases, the use of “trading floors” of organized exchanges 
has been limited to the “specialists” in the field, and the 
public has been banned from directly using the facilities 
they afford . This has been true not only of stock exchanges, 
but also of commodity and other exchanges, such as the 
famous insurance exchange, Lloyd’s of London. 

But even on organized securities exchanges the methods 
of trading vary. The so-called ‘‘auction” system, which pre- 
vails on the New York Stock Exchange and other American 
exchanges, has never prevailed on the London Stock Ex- 
change. There, the transactions are consummated by direct 
and, one could even say, personal negotiations between the 
dealers, who are called “jobbers,’”’ and the brokers represent- 
ing the outside public. The Exchange merely furnishes a 
market place where these “specialists” can meet. And this is 
the method used on a real estate or any other similar 
exchange. és | 


The auction method of securities dealings, as it devel- 
eped in the United States, is the outgrowth of the early 
scarcity in these transactions, when stocks and bonds were 
first marketed here. Because of the fewness of the issues, 
and the limited amounts, sales transactions occurred only 
o¢casionally and were not continuous. Accordingly, the first 
imtermediaries employed were auctioneers, who handled all 
sorts of merchandise, and they became the chief instrumen- 
talities in marketing. 

The occupation of a security dealer as a distinct pro- 
fession did not exist when there was so little of this class of 
property to be disposed of. When, however, the business 
became larger, because of the increasing volume of bonds 
and stocks requiring negotiation, the auctioneers retained 
this branch of their activities and, it may be noted that it 
was they who participated in the original organization of 
hthe New York Stock Exchange. 

There is no evidence that the brokers and dealers 
who signed the first organization agreement; had ‘in ° 








‘bids, or control the supply on the démaiid side, 


mind the creation of an auction market to take the place 
of private negotiation in securities. 


They designated no common “trading floor’’. for them- 
selves and each signatory continued -to trade in much the 
same way as he formerly carried on his transactions. It was 
only when a “trading floor” was set up that they came 
together regularly and, since the “auction system” was still 
prevalent, they adopted it as a method of. trading. Yet, it 
is a well demonstrated historical fact: that the proportion of 
auction sales to the total securities transactions was. at first 
exceedingly small. There were, indeed, only a limited num- 
ber of issues in which the trading was carried on by this 
method. 

And this situation has continued over many years. The 
“listing” privilege, in reality, meant that only securities 
could be dealt in by the auction method on the “floor” that 
were in large enough volume or had sufficient market activ- 
ity to enable the members to act as dealers or traders in 
them. It was a mere device of convenience. The members. . 
of the exchange could privately, even-on the floor, execute 


: orders, or buy and sell other securities whether ‘‘listed” 


or not. 


II 


All Securities Not Adaptable to Auction Trading 

It is quite evident from the history of stock exchange » 
operations that many classes of securities are not adaptable 
to auction trading. The largest, most popular, and most 
widely distributed class of securities in the world, U. 5S. 
Government bonds, are virtually not traded in on the Stock 
Exchanges of the country. The most sought-after~ shares, 
bought primarily for investment, such.as bank and insur- 
ance stocks, have long ceased to be “listed,” though in the 
early days, when they were instruments for financial spec- 
ulation, they were among the most active in stock exchange 
dealings. State and municipal bonds, which were prominent 
features in exchange transactions before the Civil War, have 
almost disappeared from the trading floor. All this indicates 
that negotiability and active marketability or “open mar- 
kets” are in no way dependent upon “listing.” 


It is, on the contrary, ample proof that an honest 
and stable market cannot be maintained if securities are 
not dealt in in the same way as other similar forms of 
property; that is, by specialized intermediaries who are 
always ready to buy and sell for their own account, with 
a view to profit, regardless of the volume of orders er 
the condition of speculative interest on the part of the 
public. 

To facilitate the acquisition and transfer of commodities, 
real estate and certain other forms of property, in these days 
of easy communication and widespread intelligence, there is 
no essential need for an organized exchange to assure fair 
and stable pricing or orderly marketing. It is an economic 
axiom that in a specified market, at the same time the 
same commodity or property of equal qualit- under like 
conditions cannot be sold or exchanged at materially dif- 
ferent prices, if buyers and sellers are uncontrolled and 
well informed. Because of this we have the phenomenon 
of “market price” both on organized exchanges, and, in the 
absence of designated market places, in the current quota- 
tions found in the press, trade papers, verbal reports and 
the like. The farmer’s wife usually knows each day the 
price of butter in her neighborhood though there is no “but- 
ter exchange,” and, likewise, the banker or importer learns 
without difficulty current sterling exchange rates, even 
though there is no foreign exchange marketplace, and he 
may be entirely ignorant of the forces which have combined 
te produce the market quotation. 

All this, of course, must operate under free competition 
with the assumption that the forces of supply and demand, 
combined with intelligence and honest — e have free 
play. Hence, there is no essential difference between the 
organized marketplace (i.e., exchanges) and the unorganized 
types of markets. It is true, on organized exchange places 
the “bids” (demand) and the “offers” (supply) are registered 
openly, whereas, in the absence of a specific marketplace, “’ j 
the “bids” and “offers” are made’ privately and the regis- *‘ | 
tering is done individually. =~ : ‘tote 

The cumulative’ effects ofthe interplay of the same 
forces are likely to produéé°a* similar psychological re- 
action on individuals so “buyers and sellers “sense”’ 
what would be the proper price level under the then 
prevailing conditions. ‘They thereby create a market. 


Listing experience shows that marketing on an organ- 
ized exchange is dependent on the quantity and availability 
at all times, both for purchase and sale, of the commodity 
or security dealt in. In other words, there must be a rela- 


tively large number of buyers and sellers in active compe- 


buyers ds against sellers) is able to withhe: gs and 
“open 
organized exchange ceases to function properly? “It is for 


tition at the market place. If either nit care fering (i.e., 
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these reasons that agricultural commodities such as grain 


and cotten; which are produced in large quantities and by 
innumerable individuals, have their prices registered on pub- 
lic organized exchanges. 

On the other hand, such useful and standardized com- 
modities as anthracite coal, iron ore, copper, petroleum and 
cement, the effective supply of which may be controlled 
by a few producers, have not developed organized market- 
places, though they are widely bought and sold both in large 
and small quantities»-.The application of this principle. to 
securities is manifest:. Nothing could be more unfair to an 
investor who desires*to sell a security than to foree him to 
offer it in an auction market on an organized exchange, 
when there are very few buyers present, or to compel him 
to buy, when the normal amount of offerings are withheld. 

It is for this reason to a large extent that there has 
long flourished a large.over-the-counter volume of trading 
in listed securities. 

John C. Loeser states in his book, “The Over-the-Counter 
Market,” that, aceording to a study made by 14 broker-dealer 
houses who transaeted about one-eighth of the New York 
Stock Exchange bond business in the three months ended 
November, 1936, these firms sold nearly three times as many 
listed bonds over-the-counter as they did on the exchange 
in the same period. Although outside trading in listed stocks 
is undoubtedly smaller than in the case of bonds, there is 
still a large volume of such sales, particularly in the inactive 
and high-priced groups. This is essential in many cases to 
assure against disturbing the market in such securities. An 
offering or a bid for a sizable block could cause a flurry in 
prices, whereas dealers can effect the transaetion without 
seriously disturbing the market. 

Thus, netwithstanding, the volume cn the Stock Ex- 
change and its marketing facilities, in a great many 
cases of “wholesale lots’ and ‘secondary distribution” 
the transactions must be effected through dealers and 
traders who act as shock absorbers to keep quotations 
at equilibrium. ae 


Exchange Listing Does Not Alone Create a Market 

There can hardly bea more destructive popular delu- 
sion than that which-holds that an exchange listing creates 
or improves a market’for a security. Of the many thousands 
of securities that/have exchange listings, how many are found 
in the daily quotation sheets? A number of issues have 
not registered a single transaction in more than-a decade. 
As stated by the late J. Edward Meeker, economist of the 
New York Stock Exchange, before the American Statistical 
Association in 1930: 

“In attempting to interpret the statistics of share sales 
on the Exchange it is always necessary to consider the total 
number of shares currently on the list. The true index of 
the velocity of share circulation—so to speak—consists not 
in reported share sales statistics themselves, but in the per- 
centage of total listed shares which they constitute. In 
periods where share-listings are increasing rapidly, this is 
very important to remember. Offhand, anyone would prob- 
ably imagine ‘that the greatest turnover in listed shares 
during recent years occurred in October, 1929, when total 
share sales of stock amounted to 141,668,000 shares, or 
13.12% of the mean number of shares on the list that month. 
But in the preceding twelve-month, new listings of shares 
had been colossal. Thus the total share sales in November, 

1928, amounting to 115,433,000 shares, actually constituted 
15.71% of the current share listings and thus represented 
an even higher degree of velocity of circulation.” 

This is some indication that the volume of exchange 
trading has not kept up with the volume of “listings.” Writ- 
ing along the same lines as far back as 1911, when stock 
exchanges listings in proportion to outstanding securities 
was less pronounced than in recent years, Lawrence 
Chamberlain stated: : 

“Listing does not create a market. In about 156 rail- 
road issues listed on the New York Stock Exchange (or 
approximately 21% of all) there were no exchange trans- 
actions at all in 1910. Nor were there sales in about 15 
listed public service and industrial issues, or approximately 
13% of all. In a great many other issues there were sales 
of only one, two or three bonds during the year. Surely a 
bond cannot be. said to be fairly activé, with probabilities of 
a ready marketat close to -“‘going’’ quotations, unless the 
sales pertweek average at least 10 bonds of thousand dollar, 
denomination. In 1910 there were about 143 issues or 
approximately 17% of the total, that were thus active.” 

And he added further: 

“One should not overlook the fact that listing and mar- 
ketability do not stand in relation of cause and effect, but 
rather that both are the effects of a common cause, namely, 
the size and reputation of issues. Mere bulk in an issue 
implies the economic importance of the obligor company: it 
implies comperativelv wide distribution amgng,,inyestors, 
and a general knowledge of the issue and: thus: makes it 


) will invariably go themselves to their brokers. 


worth while to list such bonds simply because they are 
likely to be dealt in extensively. Exchanges exist primarily: 
for the purpose of making commissions. A study of listed 
bond sales will show an intimate relation between the size 
of the issue and the volume of sales.” 

All this is further supported in a pioneer essay on “Stock 
Exchange Securities’ by the late distinguished British econo- 
mist, Sir Robert Giffen, written in 1877, when the author 
was a financial editor. Mr. Giffen wrote on page 89: 


“Stock Exchange ‘securities are probably higher than 
others relatively, because of their susceptibility to accurate 
definition and subdivision, which makes them suitable for 
the handling of a great market: And what makes the mass 
of some Stock Exchange securities high in price -will also 
make some of them higher than others; some of them will 
be far more marketable than others. That: this is so is 
familiar on the Stock Exchange, many securities being, in 
fact, nominally quoted there which from various causes re- 
main pretty much in the position of outside securities, owing 
to their possessing in so low a degree the marketable quali- 
ties. And the most valuable additional quality fitting an 
article for a good market, besides the capability of definition 
and subdivision, appears to be mass. 

“A stock to be highly marketable and even to make it 
safe to have dealings in it,” he continued, “must be large 
enough to make it worth the while of a great number of 
people to be interested in it. A dealer in a small stock can 
never be quite sure against being cornered; while as the 
market must be limited it is equally unsafe to calculate on 
being able to borrow on it. Hence, the suitability of a great 
mass of stock like Consols or French rentes for the opera- 
tions of a great market. Celeris paribus such stock will 
Beater higher than very similar stock which are not in such 

masses. No doubi very small stocks may sometimes be 
subject to considerable dealings on. the Stock Exchange, 
especially where such stocks are in close relation with larger 
masses of stock of similar description. . . . But it is recog- 
nized in the market, we believe, that the smallness of these 
stocks makes dealings far less safe than in ordinary stock. 
Dealing is, in fact, only made possible by a disproportionate 
quantity of the stocks getting into the hands of dealers; 
and for this and other reasons they are subject to greater 
fluctuations than other stocks and probably stand at a per- 
manently lower level than if they could be held in great 
masses, although they may be occasionally higher in times 
of speculative inflation.” 

Regarding the effect of listing on investment Mr. John T. 
Flynn, who has been a staunch advocate of business regu- 
lation, wrote in his book, “Security Speculation” (1934): 

“In the face of the huge totals of billions invested in 
stocks and bonds which do not enjoy the advantage of listing 
and of a continuous market on an organized exchange, it 
would seem to be futile to insist that no one will invest 
money in securities unless such securities are listed in a 
continuous market. 

‘“‘When we consider,” he continues, “the vast sums in- 
vested in real estate mortgages direct and in real estate 
mortgage bonds, amounting to not less than $35 billions, 
for which there is no such continuous market, we cannot 
make any case for the absolute necessity of such a con- 
tinuous market as a prerequisite to investment in corporate 
or any other sort of the property. The truth is that only a 
fraction—and a small fraction at that—of the wealth of the 
United States is invested in goods or claims that can be 
readily sold” (pp. 88-89). 

Because a number of listed securities are relatively in- 
active in Stock Exchange transactions is no indication that 
they are not large in volume or that they are closely held. 
It may, as in the case of bank and insurance stocks and 
Government bonds, merely mean that the bulk of the sales 
are made “off the board” and, in some cases, independently 
of the Exchange. With the advent of large and reliable 
investment houses and security dealers, the direct sale of 
securities to investors through personal contact and solici- 
tation has taken much business from the Exchange, leaving 
it mainly for use by-speculating traders and purchasers, who 
naturally prefer active issues. It is this “stable” buying 
_which has t&kén the greatest quantity of investment securi- 
ties off the’ Ex¢hange at all times. The character of the 
es ie investment security market has always been such 
that difect solicitation is the most effective means of secur- 
.ing buyers. Men and women having funds to speculate with 
1 inys But indi- 
viduals’ and institutions with money available for invest- 
ment will often wait until approached by an investment 
house before considering what to do. The speculator is 
impatient and feels that to make money he must act imme- 
diately under present conditions. The investor looks to 
future conditions, and because he can wait neglects to act 
unless reminded to do so. It is this peculiar quirk in human 





nature which has created the profession of bond salesmen. 
(Continued on page 2618) 


Do You Know: 
Your Money? 


(Continued from page 2616) 


is not necessarily so. Statistic# 
will show, during the last twenty- 
five years, for example, that as 
the volume of our money has been 
relatively. small, the price level 
has been highest, and as the vol+ 
ume of our money has been rel@ 
tively great, or even at an unpre+ 
cedented height for us, the priéeé 
level has been relatively low. For 
instance, when our-price level Mm 
May, 1920, was 167%, using pricés 
of 1926 as a 100%, the volume of 
money in circulation was only 
$5,451,646,000. On Aug. 31, 1944, 
with the price level at approxi- 
mately 104.as compared with the 
1926 base, the volume of monéy ~ 
in circulation was $23,292,000,000. 
The important thing for the 
general public to remember 
when thinking of the volume of 
money, is that money is a twe- 
dimensional thing. One must 
think not only of the volume but 
also of the rapidity with which 
it is used or turned over—in other 
words, its velocity. Often veloc- 
ity is a more important factor 
than volume, We do not have ahy 
reliable or readily available sta- 
tistical data on the velocity of 
money, but we do have such ¢ 
on the velocity of bank deposits 
against which people may draw 
checks and, since a very large 
proportion of our business is done 
by means of checks and drafts 
drawn against bank deposits, we 
probably have a fairly good idea 
of the manner in which people 
are using their funds in general— 
money and deposits—when we 
look at the velocity with which 
these bank deposits are used. 
During the period of the 1930's, 
while the volume of money and 
bank deposits was steadily mount- 
ing to unprecedented heights for 
the United States, the velocity, of 
deposits sank to the lowest levels 
on record. During most of the 
years of the 1930’s and up to and 
including the year 1944, the véloc- 
ity of deposits remained below the 
level of the depression year 1932. 
Therefore, in thinking of the vol- 
ume of our money in connection 
with prices, one must think also 
of the volume of deposits bei 
used, of the velocity with whi 
money and deposits are being em- 
ployed, and, of course, of the vol- 
ume of goods and services which 
are being exchanged for this eur- 
rency. It is for these reasons that 
no one can properly say that if 
the volume of money is inc 
or decreased certain things will 
happen to _ prices, specific . or 
general. 


Attractive Situations 

Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared circtw- 
lars on several situations which 
currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow- 
ing issues, may be had from Ward 
& Co. upon request: 

Du Mont Laboratories “A”; 
Merchants Distilling; General In= 
strument; Great American 
tries; Massachuset Power 
Light $2 preferred; jestic Ra~ 
dio; Magnavox Corp.; Electr 
Brockway Motors; Scoville 
Bird & Sons; Cons. Cement “A”; 
Riley Stoker; Alabama Mills, Inc; 
American Hardware, and H. & B. 
American Machine. 


Banani eie: | ae » E 
New York Stock Exchatige 


Weekly Firm Changes>!/ 

The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following. firm 
changes: 

Dora Aronson retired from 
partnership in Bernard Arorson 
& Co., New York City, as of 
Dec. 7. 

Lucien B. Layne retired from 





« 








partnershin in Hill & Co., Cin+ 
cinnati, Ohio, on Nov. 30. 
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The Fallacies of 
Enforced Listing 
(Continued from page 2617) 
It is just this which has permitted the building up by certain 
securities dealers of their extensive and valuable clientele. 
Another basic reason why securities dealers can reach 
the investor more readily than the securities exchange, with 
its auction market, is that the dealer assumes the position 
of the speculator in his business. Since he is a “jobber’’ he 
takes the risk of price fluctuations. He must buy as well 
as sell. He must protect the market of his stock in trade. 
At all times there is a supply of securities in dealers’ hands; 
sometimes it is large; other times, small, according to cir- 
cumstances. It is the ebb and flow of this supply that per- 
mits speculation, and it is fortunate that this is so. For 
dealers are constantly taking what they call a “trading posi- 
tion,’”’ which means that they buy and sell between certain 
prices, thereby stabilizing the market and preventing sharp 
declines when certain issues are pressed for sale, or sharp 
advances when enthusiastic buying develops. Were it not, 
for this incidental speculation, security prices would show 
more extreme variations. 

In fact, it would net be difficult to prove that un- 
listed securities, under most conditions, are more resist- 
ant to price fluctuations than some listed securities in 
which dealers have no responsibility in maintaining a 
stable market. 

IV 


Security Markets Abroad Not Dependent on Exchanges 


Before contemplating the rash step of destroying the 
system of security trading through responsible dealers, it 
might be prudent to examine security marketing in other 
trading countries. 

In no nation, as far as I am aware, is there a require- 
ment for registration of all securities issues on an organized 
exchange. And among no great trading people, in which 
investment of funds is widely prevalent, are the bulk of 
investment funds represented by securities dealt in on the 
national securities exchanges—not even in Great Britain 
where the London Stock Exchange has an extremely large 
and diversified list of securities transactions. The “un- 
quoted” securities in Great Britain is still voluminous and 
there is a large outside market, particularly in the securities 
of British industrial concerns. 

The French are, perhaps, among the shrewdest and 
most cautious investors in the world. And the French have 
always had strict commercial codes enforced by law. But 
the masses of the French people do not buy their securities 
on the Paris Bourse or any other exchange. They rely on 
their local banks to advise them to sell and buy securi- 
ties for them. Thus, in France, the banks act as security 

The same has been largely true of Germany, but in a 
very different and a destructive way. .The banks of Ger- 
many have been originators of all ‘kinds of enterprises: In 
the pre-Hitler days they dealt direct with investors in dis- 
tributing the securities of the enterprises in which. they 
have a material and financial interest: They have thus 
shaped the course of the surplus wealth of the ple, and 
because of this, they can influence the operations of the 
principal securities exchanges. These institutions have been 
rarely used by the public in acquiring or disposing of invest- 
ments. This result has been ascribed to some economists as 
the effect of the severe regulations imposed by the German 
Government during the years between 1896 and 1910 against. 
public speculations in securities and the placing of the Ber- 
din Stock Exchanges under government jurisdiction “and 
officializing its activities in the most advanced style.” The 
Tanun Teounee Gus has beccene'2 servile instrument of the, 
viduals that are affected by its operations have no voice in’ 


its affairs or influence in ing its fixing its: 
quotations of securities. This is an e of state 


£ ism which brought Germany into Hitlerism and de- 
structure. Shall we follow the same course? 

+ It is apparent from-an unbiased study of the develop-. 
ment, organization and practices of security trading, that 
‘private transactions by security dealers and organized ex- 
Pim nag trading go hand in hand as a means of 

e, tion and transfer of this particular form of property. 
It may be a “dual system,” but both methods are essential 
to modern transactions in securities, and there is no conflict 
or lack of harmony or anything of the nature of antagonism 
in the set-up. 

A revolutionary disturbance of the system by legal 
decree or by the unwarranted action of a governmental 
agency may mean chaos and disruption to the steady 
flow of capital inte established investment channels, 


| 


Victory First— 
Then Reconversion 


(Continued from page 2596) 


of the unemployed while we were 
preparing for war production. 
Unemployment was not really 


serious and lasted for only a short: 
time. We turned our plants from: 


peace production to war produc- 
tion about as fast as the armed 
forces were able to decide upon 
the things they wanted. We turned 
out tanks, guns, planes, ammuni- 
tion, engines and hundreds of 
other things in tremendous quan- 
tities. The defense program had 
given us a chance to do some ad- 
vance planning and to prepare 
for war production. While the 
plans had to be greatly enlarged 
and our country was in real dan- 
ger of too little too late, a seem- 
ing miracle of production was 
achieved, not only by the auto- 
mobile industry but by American 
industry as a whole. 


What our enemies didn’t under- 
stand was the ability of American 
industry and of the American peo- 
ple to pull together and do the 
job. Failure to understand . this 
tact was the great strategic blun- 
der of the Axis powers. They 
thought a democratic country 
could not develop the efficiency 
and the organization necessary to 
do the job. Bombs dropping from 
the skies on Berlin and Tokyo 
have given them their answer. 


Now, I do not claim to know 
when the war is going to be over. 
I do not know when large scale 
manufacture of civilian goods can 
be authorized. I do know, so far 
as General Motors is concerned— 
and I think it is safe to say. the 
same thing for all American in- 
dustry—that so long as our facil- 
ities are needed for war work, 
victory will continue to be our 
business. Nevertheless, it is only 
a matter of common sense to be 
looking to and planning for the 
future. Our first job is to back 
up the war effort and to the end, 
‘but at the same time we must be 
prepared for a quick conversion 
when victory is ours. We must 
accomplish in reverse the things 
we accomplished in converting to 
war production and the time fact- 
ors are about the same. We. must 
reconvert rapidly and efficiently 
if the economy of the country is 
to be preserved and if we are to 
achieve a higher standard of liv- 
ing than before the war. I am 
confident that this can and will be 


can be roughly divided into four 
categories: 

First, the physical one—the job 
of obtaining, tooling and installing 
new machinery, and of disposing 
of machinery that is not needed, 
of building new plants and of 
reconditioning old ones, of clear- 
ing out war inventories and of 
building up inventories needed for 


peace production. 

Second, the time element. Time 
factors are not genera under- 
stood. To many people think that 


involves the of 
erans, new and different, jobsfor 
many people where they now live 
and. the i ion of people 
somewhat similar to that which 
occurred in the war production 
period. And even more important 
the teamwork and tremendous ef- 
fort of the skilled men and wo- 


The problems of reconversion’ 


“This 
of -wet-, 


f 


j 
i 


| 


| another 
ito direct’ it. Each 
all| named or numbered 


salesmen and executives, who 


know how to do the job. 


be over until our fighting men 
are all back and we have a stabil- 
ized economy with reasonably 
full employment. The process of 
changing from war to peace will 
require much hard work, some 
sacrifices, and patience and un- 
derstanding on the part of all 
of us. 

Fourth, the important, but less 
tangible thing, which we might 
call mental or spiritual reconver- 
sion. Pressure groups as well as 
individuals must learn how to be 
aggressive and ambitious without 
being quarrelsome and selfish. 


We need a refresher course on 
the -fundamental principles on 
which our country was founded, 
a renewed faith in. our American 
Democracy as a living, vital sys- 
tem of working and living to- 
gether—the best that was ever 
evolved in this troublesome world. 


I know you will pardon me if 
I talk about the automobile in- 
dustry. Its reconversion problem 
is more difficult than that of al- 
most any other industry. We are 
making very few things that re- 
semble our peacetime products. 
Other industries—for example, 
steel, electrical and textile—are 
producing materials very similar 
to their prewar products. Their 
plants will not have to be radi- 
cally changed for peace production. 
With the exception of trucks and 
a few other items, our production 
is far different from anything we 
had previously manufactured. 
There is not much resemblance 
between an automobile body and 
a ‘gun, but some of our body plants 
have been turned into gun plants. 
A body hardware plant has be- 
come an airplane assembly plant. 
These are only a few examples of 
the physical problem we are fac- 
ing. 

in mass production, results de- 
pend upon the accurate tooling of 
every * machine and upon the 
hourly capacity for all operations 
being in balamce and im proper 
relation to one another so that 
the production flows through the 
plants with no bottlenecks and no 


restrictions. If two or three ma- 


chines ane missing out of a line 
that may include a thousand ma- 
chines, little or nothing can be 
accomplished. That is why it is 
so necessary for us to be sure 
we can obtain promptly all the 
machine tools necessary to begin 


a few necessary machines, the 
whole job of making automobiles 
could be held up. 

I do not believe that the timing 
of the essential elements of re- 
conversion is well understood. If 
certain things are not planned 


| goes on in this complicated age, 
no plants are built, no machinery 
installed, no piece of inanimate 
| material moves from one place to 


, without a piece of paper 
has to 
and a piece 
of paper must go along with it 


° 


element cannot be ignored. 
is why well ahead of victory we 
must prepare for peace. 

The human element is of the 





utmost importance in the recon- 
men, the mechanics, engineers, version period. The task must be 





and seriously handicap these efforts for business expan- 


sien and a nermal return te full 





perity conditions. 
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employmen t and pros- 


~~ % 
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The war period will not really 


civilian production. For want of. 


| 40% of this figure 








accomplished with a minimum of 
unemployment and dislocation of 
people. I thave’ frequently ‘been 
asked how many jobs we expect 
to create after the war, by people 
who seems to think that*the man- 
ufacturing industries must employ 
everybody. 

In the first place, industry does 
not “provide” jobs. Jobs are not 
created out of thin air. Jobs are 
an -end result of a great many 
factors. In the last-analysis they 
depend on the customers’ willing- 
ness and ability to buy. Imme- 
diately after the war we believe 
there will inevitably be a heavy 
demand for such things .as auto- 
mobiles, household appliances, 
housing and other durable con- 
sumer goods. In General Motors 
we are planning on that basis. Our 
$500,000,000 postwar program is 
based on this anticipation and in 
the further belief that the people 
of our country will be willing to 
work for the things they would 
like to have. 

It is manifestlky impossible to 
employ everybody in factories. As 
a matter of fact, during the five- 
year period just prior to the war, 
manufacturing industries em- 
ployed only about 24% of the to- 
tal working force. An equal num- 
ber was employed in agriculture. 
The remainder worked in trans- 
portation, merchandising, finance, 
the service industries and all the 
hundreds of occupations that do 
not directly involve manufac- 
turing. 

With the increased demand for 
goods there should be an increase 
in industrial employment after the 
war as compared with prewar. 
But as the channels of trade are 
filled there will be a correspond- 
ing increase in the service, 
merchandising and other occupa- 
tions. I might cite General Mo- 
tors as an example. Before the 
war our best peacetime employ- 
ment was around 250,000. Qur 
peak during the war was about 
505,000. It is now about 50,000 
less than this figure. We believe 
it is not wnreasonable to expect 
that after reconversion and total 
peace are accomplished, the de- 
mand for automobiles for a few 
years may be in the neighbor- 
hoed of 150% of the best prewar 
years. On this basis, and with 
some expansion in other lines, we 
should be able te employ in Gen- 
eral Motors perhaps 400,000 peo- 
ple. Later on some ef these em- 
ployes may gradually shift to the 
servicing of the greatly increased 
number of cars that will then be 
in use. 

But this employment in Gen- 
eral Motors dees not tell the 
whole story. About half the money 
value of our total production is 
normally produced by subcon- 
tractors and suppliers. Therefore, 
these thousands of concerns from 


| whem we buy materials and parts 


should have a corresponding in- 
crease in employment..as com- 
pared with prewar. Before the 


|war our dealer organizations e¢m- 


ployed something~ like 170,000 
. It is probably net over 
at the present 
; basis of what we 
ene rom p neg loyment ies 

pects, this emp n r 
the war should be about 220,000, 
or 150,000 more than are now €m- 
ployed. 


such experiments have always 
finally failed and have been dis- 
astrous through all recorded his- 
tory. Such experiments would be 
a step backward for the American 


people. 
As part of a reconversion pro- 

gram Federal, State and munici- 

pal- expenditures must be care- 

fully checked to make sure that 
. 
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they will importantly contribute 
to the welfare and standard. of 
living of our citizens. Such non- 


OUR John Quirk to Join 


productive expense and activity, 
if the results are not worth the 
effort, directly reduce the average 
Standard of living by the percent- 
age that such expense and activity 
are of the total activity of the 
country. Man hours lost through 
unemployment, artificially short 
working hours, dissipation and ill 


-health have proportionately the 


same effect. 

The production and consump- 
tion of goods per capita is the 
true measure of the standard of 
living of a country and industrial 
activity substantially exceeding 
that of the immediate prewar pe- 
riod and approximately that of 
the war period must be achieved 
in‘a very short time after the 
war. The philosophy of oppor- 
tunity, production and plenty 
must replace the false philosophy 
of regimentation, restriction and 


Appraisal of SEC 


(Continued from page 2600) 


Emphasis should be placed .on 
simplicity and procedure the ordi- 
nary business man can under- 
stand. A lot of money will be 
needed for reconversion, to get 
new business started, and to de- 
velop old business. Present prac- 
tices may ‘be all right for a pro- 
gram of riskless investments,. but 
venture capital has slowed. down 


to a trickle. Financing must be 


made easier. Whether it is good 


or bad, the fact remains that we 
have the most complicated rules) 


for’ financing on the face of the 
globe. There is nothing in Eng- 


land that even approaches our 


requirements and there is no dis- 


position to follow our procedure. 


(b) Present prospectuses need 


ters; investment dealers have a 
real responsibility. They must 
watch their P’s and Q’s and not 
repeat the mistakes of the past. 
I’ am convinced the Commission 
and its staff are earnestly trying 
to do a-job, but we offer a sug- 
gestion which I think will be con- 
structive. 


Advisory Committee Needed 


In other fields of business and 
banking, government agencies 
have liaison Committees which 
meet at regular and frequent in- 
tervals. This is true of the Treas- 
ury, of the Federal Reserve and 
Department of Commerce. Gov- 
ernment.and business should not 
be working in air-tight compart- 


REPORTER'S 
REPORT 


With the Treasury’s Sixth War 
Loan Drive in the home stretch, 
due to wind up on Saturday, un- 
derwriters are scanning the roster 
of potential issues in an attempt 
to gauge the probable extent of 
the new .issue market between 
now and the close of the year. 
Looking over the field broadly, 
it develops that there are some 
fifty-odd new issues “on the 
track”’ as one banker puts it. But 
the vast majority of these are 
prospective business for the early 
part of the new year and not a 
few of them are of the so-called 
“rainbow” variety, suggesting per- 
haps more hope than expectation. 


But bankers, whether in the 


Foreign Trade Staff 


John Quirk, assistant manager, 
Foreign Department, Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Company, 
will join the staff of the National 
Foreign Trade 
Council as 
Trade Adviser 
on Jan. ‘1, ” 
1945, it is an- 
nounced. He 
will replace 
Kennth H. 
Campbell who 
leaves to be- 
come director 
of the World 
Trade Bureau 
of the San 
Francisco 
Chamber. of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Quirk 





has been con- 
nected with 
Central Han- 
over and its 
predecessor institution, Central 
Union Trust Company, for the 
past twenty-one years, and for 
some time has engaged in business 
development for the Foreign De- 


ments. The securities business has 
much ‘to offer and if we are to 
break the present log jam in the 
flow of capital, every thoughtful 
person must put his shoulder to 
the wheel. It must be granted 
that investment bankers have 
been a bit stand-offish. Irrespec- 
tive of what _has happened in the 


streamlining. Precious few ever 
read them. Not enough copies are 
available to be used in selling. 
The customers won’t even start to 
wade through 100 pages of printed 
material. Shortened prospectuses 
are badly needed. 


(c) Something must be done for 


scarcity. 

I read an article the other day 
in which the author said that the 
Four Horsemen of Peace will be 
Hope, Science, Good Sense and 
Experience. I heartily subscribe 
to that sentiment. We must look 
to the future with hope and op- 


commercial or investment field, 
are realists if nothing else, and 
they are inclined, accordingly 
to count on only what they can 
actually see. Thus it now looks, 
judging from their comments, 
as if the final two weeks of the 
year will bring four new issues 


John Quirk 


timism. We know great things can | financing little business. It isn’t eee ; 
be accomplished because we have | sufficient for everyone to praise | P@st, the organization with which | ‘? market. .__|partment. He has had the oppor- 
accomplished great things. Tech- am identified would like to co- Largest, by far, of these is tunity to inform himself on con- 


nological development is not fin- 
ished. It has just begun. Out of 
our research and engineering lab- 
oratories will come things as yet 
undreamed that will make for a 
better and more prosperous 
world. We must use the common 


little business, and then do noth- 


ing about it or point their finger 
at the other fellow as being to 


blame. The first thing to be re- 


membered is that the mortality 


operate in such a program by 
selecting a committee. There is a 
big job to be done in the years 
ahead and no effort should be 
spared in getting the right an- 


rate of smal! business has always 
been high and always will be 
high. Does the country want a lot 


swers. 








Nickel Plate’s $42,000,000 new re- 
funding bonds, for which bids 
have been called to be opened on 
Dec. 19. Next in line will be 
Capital Transit Company’s offer- 
ing of $12,500,000 which will be 
sold on Dee. 18. 


ditions in all export markets, and 
at one time was stationed in Lon- 
don for fifteen months. During 
the past two years he has com- 
pleted three extensive trips to 
Central and South America and 
has devoted his efforts to export- 


Another prospect for the 
near-term is American Home 
Preducts Corp. which proposes 
to sell 98,535 shares of addi- 
tional common steck. And fill- 
ing out thelist is the possibility 
that the Arkansas, Missouri 


import trade interests in all sec- 
tions of the United States. 

He has been a representative 
for Central Hanover on the Bank- 
ers Association for Foreign Trade 
and on the Committee on Foreign 
Banking. He has also served as 


Rail Equipment Outlook 
Good, Report Indicates 


A report on the Railroad Equip- 
ment Industry privately prepared 
for New York Stocks, Inc., by 
Manhattan Foundation, Inc., a re- 


sense that God gave us. We must 
base our future on our experience 
of the past. Our country became 
great through the exercise of free 
enterprise and free and open com- 
petition. It will grow greater as 
we permit freedom to continue to 


of little businesses, many of which 
will fail, or does it want to make 
financing so rigid as to scare 
everyone off, business men, inves- 
tors and bankers alike? Here is 
a real problem in this country. 
Deposit bankers have set up a 


exist. bankers’ RFC, a very helpful step. | search and advisory crganization,| Power Co., may enter the mar- |treasurer of the Venezuelan 
Nor do I see how anyone can/Investment bankers have a real| has. been released by Hugh W.| ket with an issue of $2,000,000 | Chamber of Commerce of the 
justly take the position that our | responsibility, but they need some | Long and Co., 48 Wall Street, New| of new bends. U. S., Ine. 


Mr. Quirk makes his home in 
Maplewood, N. J. 


Now Walton- 


Hamp Jones Co. 

JACKSON, MISS.—The firm 
name of O. B. Walton & Co., 
Guaranty Bank Building, has been 
changed to Walton-Hamp Jones 
Company. Partners are Otis B. 
Walton and Hamp Jones. 


Seaboard Of interest 


help from the SEC about regis- 
tration requirement for little busi- 
ness. 

(d) Selling has become a. lost 
art in these days when everyone 
stands in line and begs for. what 
he wants. However, in the days 
to come we shall need to push the 
sale of securities just like the 
Government pushes the sale .of 
war bonds. If the Treasury plans 
a campaign for Nov. 20th, they 
get things lined up and. everyone 
lit and het a month in advance. 
If war bonds had to be cleared 


York City. This report, attrac- 
tively compiled in an eight-page 
booklet, deals with official esti- 
mates-of post-war sales of railroad 
equipment manufacturers, and the 
effect of such sales upon railroad 
equipment industry earnings after 
the war. 


' Testimony presented before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
is discussed, and compared with 
other, less official calculations. 
From this data projections of 
freight car needs, locomotive 


industrial progress has been at 
the expense of social progress. 
The products of industry have 
done away with the isolation of 
the farm home. They have greatly 
lessened the burdensome work of 
the housewife. They have added 
much to our personal capacity to 
see and understand the world and 
enjoy life. These things have 
greatly changed our methods of 
living and have given us leisure 
and materials. and facilities for 
cultural and social progress. 


A Real Contribution 


Those who are in a position to} 
see the workings of the current 
drive are of the opinion that the 
Sixth War Loan will be heavily 
oversubscribed. The total of sub- 
scriptions may, it is estimated, 
run to 20 billions as compared 
with the 14 billions which the 
Treasury set as its goal. 

Should the final total ap- 
proximate or exceed the higher 
figure, there is a tendency to 
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The confusion that 
some people’s minds regarding 
this progress is, I believe, due to 
people who with our increasing 
standard of living expect a much 
greater social benefit than the 
social contribution they are will- 
ing or able to make. If people 
are willing to earn what they 
ex t to receive and if they want 
things enough that they are will- 
ing to work to get them, then 
there can be no question of the 
future of our country. 

I happen to think that the most 
important postwar problem is to 
get every citizen to realize that 
he ought to be ready and willing, 
through education, experience and 
work, to make a social contribu- 
tion in proportion to the social 
reward he expects to receive. We 
should feel personally that we 
should make the effort, and not 
expect the Government to look 
after us individually. We can 
have freedom and independence 
only when we qualify to look 
after, ourselves. ;, , ; 

We have; a saying in General 
Motors that,what is; good for our 
country isi;good for General Mo- 
tors; and that there are time-tried 
and unfailing guides upon which 
Americans can depend. They can 
be’ described in terms of simple 
“articles of faith”: 


Faith in America and America’s 
future—a future of expanding, 
useful productivity and even 
bigher standards of living. 

Faith in the rightness and. benefits 
of individual freedom and in- 


a) dividual enterprise.,.,, 


Faith in the principle that there 
can be no rights without re- 





with the SEC, we would have had 


simplification of registration be- 


fore now. War bonds are helping 
to win the war and, incidentally, 


are providing jobs. Flow of ven- 
ture capital in the post-war pe- 


riod is absolutely essential for the 
creation of jobs. We must clear 


up the matter of making informa- 
tion about securities available on 
the one hand aid solicitation and 
sale on the other hand. The pres- 
ent situation is a very fuzzy one. 
Bankers must be permitted to do 
an energetic selling job without 
being made technically iiable for 
beating the gun. 

With respect to all these mat- 





sponsibilities, no privileges to 
enjoy without duties to perform. 

Faith in work as the forerunner 
of reward—in incentive as the 
kindling spark of productive 
senergy, in opportunity to serve 
,aneed, as the first requirements 
to provide a job. 

Faith in the American way of do- 
ing things, by which each per- 
son, each organization, each 
industry, 


that place, according to ability 
and capacity—in one great, co- 
ordinated, inter-geared system 
of living, working and contri- 
buting to the national welfare. 

Faith in America’s progressive in- 
stinct and in the things which 
serve it—science, research, en- 
gineering, technical knowledge 
and skill. G 

Faith in the rights)ofi great and 
small alike—and in the impor- 
tance of each to a free, peaceful 
and productive nation. 


| 


each business must. 
take its place—and be granted 


sales, both domestic and foreign; 
and passenger car needs for the 
industry are made. 


“From the evidence currently 
available,” states the report, “we 
are led to conclude that sales of 
the railroad equipment industry 
in each of several years after the 
war will exceed sales volumes of 
any of the peacetime years of the 
pre-war decade.” 

To this study Hugh W. Long 
and Company has added a discus- 
sion of the Railroad Equipment 
Industry Series of New York 
Stocks, Inc., together with secur- 
ities holdings and the price range 
and dividend history of the Series. 

Copies of the report may be 
obtained from Hugh W. Long and 
Company, upon request. 


——— ———$ 
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ttractive Situations 
Common and 6% cumulative 
convertible ‘preferred of the 
American Bantain Car and Pan- 
ama; Coca-Cola offer attractive 
emerson according’ to circulars 
oissted! by Hoit; Rose & Troster, 74 
Trinity ‘Place, N. Y. City. Copies 
of these circulars may be had 

from the firm upon request. 

—— a ———___—_-- 
Cap. Change Possibilities 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 

Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have available an inter- 
esting circular on the capital 
change possibilities among the 
New York banks. Copies may be 
had from Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
‘upon request. 





expect that Mr. Morgenthau 
probably would be able to stay 
out of the money market until 
about June of next year. 


Asked how much the time and 
effort of bankers and dealers en- 
gaged in the bond drive might 
actually represent by way of cost, 
a banker stated that he did not 
know. “But,” he added, “if they 
were paid on the same basis as 
in Canada, they probably would 
receive something around three 
million dollars.” 

More New Preferreds Seen 


Looking over the situation un- 
derwriters are now inclined to 
the view that the ‘early part of 
the new year will see a marked 
trend toward replacement. of 
many of the prefer‘'red stock issues 
now outstanding, particularly in 
the public utility field. 

The trend in that direction is 
already beginning to manifest 
itself, and it is reported that 
several groups are in precess of 
formation to compete for two 
such issues which now appear 
as early candidates. 


Banking groups are organizing 
to bid for a possible $12,000,000 or 
$13,000,000 of new preferred stock 
of Central Power & Light Co. 
Meanwhile other groups are get- 
ting together to seek any new 
shares which may be issued by 
West Texas Utilities Co., in re- 
vlacing its outstanding $6 pre- 
ferred. 

Lower Coupons Due? 


Notwithstanding the relatively 





low cost of the bulk of vnublic 
utility debt refinanced in the last 


Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
have prepared an _ interesting 
arbitrage circular on Seaboard Air 
Line Railway Co. Copies may be 
had from the firm upon request. 


Se - 
Fashion Park Attractive 
A detailed study of Fashion 

Park, Inc., is contained in a 
special circular prepared by Si- 
mons, Linburn & Co., 25 Broad 
St., New York. Copies of this in- 
teresting study may be had from 
the firm upon request. 








seven or eight years, those com- 
panies are looked upon as the 
source of further substantial re- 
funding operations in the months 
ahead. 

People who keep their fin- 
gers on the pulse of the market 
are satisfied that there’ will be 
considerable calling of out- 
standing 3%s, and possibly 
some 3s of quite recent vintage. 

They point out that ‘the 
money market is destined to: ne- 
main easy, if for no other. zea- 
son, and this is an mepattines 
one, than that the Government 
requires such a condition. Top 
grade utilities are now moving 
on a 2.65 to 2.85% yield basis. 

And the case of Wabash Rail- 
road is cited. That road seeks to 
refund its 4% bonds. It undertook 
the operation, but rejected bids 
for the new issue. Still some bond 





men feel it is only a matter of 
time until the ideas of the pro- 
spective issuer will prevail. 
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Peace, Progress and Taxes 


(Continued from page 2595) 


subject. I wouldn’t be doing it 
at all had I not surveyed the field 
in advance. 

Through polls and tax forums 
covering one end of the country 
to the other—on behalf of the 
NAM Taxation Committee — I 
have been putting together a 
composite picture of industrial 
opinion. And so, what I present 
to.you is mostly a reflection of 
yourselves. 

, Spending Makes Taxing 

~The only logical approach to 
the problems of taxation is on the 
basis of spending. We can have 
no complaints about the tax bill 
if we accept the services ren- 
dered, 

It is futile to consider taxa- | 
tion apart from spending. They 
are as inseparable as production 
‘and sales. One cannot long exist 
without the other. 

Yet our Congress has one group 
of committees to plan the spend- 
ing and a separate group of com- 
mittees to plan the rais:ng of rev- 
enues. 

In earlier times, a unified ap- 
proach to the budget was the 
function of one committee. This 
wise procedure was abandoned— 
and so were balanced budgets. 





Congressional reorganization 
again should unite the spending , 
and taxing committees. The bal-| 
anced budget should be an object. 
of national policy; not a coinci- 
dence. 

The National Debt 

Perhaps the greatest reason for | 
putting our financial house in 
order and reappraising our spend- 
re powers is the national debt. 

he debt is built upon war 
bonds—upon dimes from piggy 
banks; dollars from hard-handed | 
workmen; savings for old age, and | 
many a thousand laid up by GI 
Joes for their dreams of peace. 

Repudiation, in whole or in 
part, or by cynical. financial oper- 
ation would be completely im- 
‘moral. Every bond must be re- 
deemed by hard dollars. 

It is said this debt will amount 
to $300 billion at the end of the 
war. The plain truth is that we 
will be close to the very limit of 
our borrowing power, requiring 
the end of deficit spending, a 
course of rigid economy and the 
balancing of the budget. 

Three hundred billion dollars is. 
nearly twice the assessed valua- 
“tion of all taxed property in the 
nation; is roughly equivalent to 
all its accumulated wealth—all its 
gold and silver, stocks of goods, 
urban and farm iands, resi- 
dences, factories, warehouses, 
public buildings, trucks, buses, | 
ships, railroads and highways. 


A 60-Year Plan 


A $300 billion national debt ; 
means a per capita obligation of 
$2,222—or, in terms of the 50,000,- 
000 people who pay taxes, it would 
be equal to $6,000 per taxpayer. 
Business leaders almost unani- 
mously favor a balanced budget 
efter the war and they approve of 
debt retirement just as strongly. 
Ninety-nine per,cent favor a 
peace-time plan of debt retire- 
»ment. Many believe that the debt 
should be reduced-at the rate of 
1% annually. This cost would be 
$3 billion, which with interest 
_ payments of $6 billion. would re- 
-quire,$9 billion annually for debt. 


: ae billion is set aside annu- 
ally the debt can be retired in 
less than 60 vears. I believe this 
is a°goal worth shooting for. 


+2NG 


_«, Dewn to Hardpan 








|on the flow of goods and services 





Some earnest students of gov- 
ernment say that the minimum 
post-war budget. including debt 
pavirent, can be between $17 and 
£22 billien. Add $10 billion for 
State and local syending, and you 
have a tetal nublic expenditure 
‘of $27 to $32 billions. 


That is calledca minimum bud- 


~ 





fet. sentlemen. »-But it is about 
-four times any Federal budget of | 


peacetime and would mean a 
greater proportion of income di- 
verted for taxes than the United 
States is accustomed to. 

To greatly exceed that budget 
invites disaster, either by strang- 
ling industry with taxes or piling 
up debt, or both: 

We are only 135,000,000 people 
in a world of 2,000,000,000 people. 
We cannot aid the world if we 
bankrupt ourselves trying to re- 
make it. We must not transfuse 
our strength until we are para- 
lyzed. 

Painful effects must follow if 
we persist in seeking Federal 
favors which prolong deficit 
financing. Subsidies and mount- 
ing debt are short cuts to social-' 
ism. 

Now or never, as individuals, as 
businessmen, as cities, as States 
and as a nation, we must learn; 
that Uncle Sam has exactly as 
many dollars to spend as he can 
get by reasonable taxes. 

In pointing our budget toward 
peace, let us in industry first 
make certain that the amount of 
government we ask for is essen- 
tial. We cannot request govern- 
ment extravagances for ourselves 
if we are to impress upon the pub- 
lic and our lawmakers the critical 
need for paring expenditures to 
the hardpan of essential, ines- 
capable items. 


Industry and Jobs 

Within. recent weeks I have 
discussed taxes with almost 500 
business leaders from practically 
all the industrial States. Addi- 
tional hundreds have replied to 
questions on a number of funda- 
mental tax matters. What they 
say, I believe, accurately reflects 
the sentiment of the entire busi- 
ness community. 

‘First, I am’ proud to report that 
men of industry willingly bear 
their tax burdens as patriotic 
citizens. They do not look -for- 
ward to easy taxes; they realize 
heavy taxes must be paid for 
years to come. 


- Federal taxes now flow into the}: 


U. S. Treasury at the rate of $45 
billion a vear. Annather $10 bil- 
lion is being collected by State 
and local governments. The great 
bulk of this $55 billion total comes 
from levies on useful properties, 


and on business earnings. 


Business corporations now pay 
an estimated $19 billion dollars in 
direct taxes to Federal, State and 
local governments. 


Corporations, the Jobmakers 


Corporations also are our big- 
gest job makers. Of the 54,000,- 
000 men and women now at work, 
corporations give employment to 
about 30,000,000. 


And again I am proud to report 
that in considering the tax needs 
for the future, industry’s first con- 
cern is for jobs. Private industry 
pays out more than $80 billion 
dollars in wages and salaries, an 
amount more than half of our na- 
tional income. This kind of pay- 
rol! depends uvon.a tax atmos- 
vhere that will encourage the 
American plan of progress by im- 
vroving the product. the service 
and the standard of living. 


If taxes weish too heavilv uvon 


business, profits cease and new} 


capital is not produced: new iobs 
are not created and the whole 
economic system. dries up. 
American busires: is m0 auto- 
matic device which dispenses jobs 
and dividends year in and year 
out. It is made up of people at 
work. It is human; it eats food. 
lives in apartments, houses and 
flats: it has wives and babies. Its 
lifeblood is labor. which produces 
and nourishes the framework, 
which is capital. It c9n prosver 
only in a healthy atmosvhere. 
friendly to opnortunities cffered 
citizens who are willing to risk 
their savings with something bet- 
ter than an even chance for suc- 


cess. me fe 





-clusive; this much is clear; the job 


The Transition. Phase 


We are all looking forward to 
that great day when the German 
is again subdued. - ' 

At that moment on the home 
front, war production will be cut 
back materially. This will mean 
that thousands of companies must 
turn to civilian business, if mil- 
lions of men and women are to 
have. jobs. 

Here is our first challenge to 
maintain the present level of em- 
ployment and production in the 
tuture, a challenge as inevitable 
as the defeat of Germany. 

Business leadership almost 
unanimously believes that the 
95% rate on excess profits should 
be reduced after Hitler Germany 
falls. This opinion comes from the 
same leaders who, as members of 
NAM, were the first in America 
to advocate a 90% excess profits 
rate to supply needed revenues’ 
when the war machine was ex- 
panding. 

Early in the war, you will re- 
member -the excess profits rate 
was scaled up to 60%. As we ap- 
proach total victory, and the bud- 
get is substantially reduced, In- 
dustry feels that we can reverse 
our war tax curve. 

There is no sharply focused 
opinion on what adjustment in 
the excess profits rate should be 
made in the transition period. In 
our poll, 92% of the industrial 
leaders suggested rates ranging 
from 50 to 70%. 

Seventy-five per cent of the 
businessmen polled believe that 
the combined normal and surtax 
of 40% on corporations should be 
reduced at the end of the German 
war to stimulate production and 
jobs in the transition phase. 

The composite average of all the 
rates suggested — and there was 
a wide variation — indicates about 
a 30% normal and surtax rate 
should’ be. enacted. 

‘While these figures are not con- 
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creators of the nation assert that 
sqme. degree of tax reduction will 
-a definite and direct factor in 
maintaining employment after a 
sharp curtailment in war expendi- 
tures. , 
Progress and Peace” 
‘America’s economic objective 
must be more goods for more 
people at less cost. That’s our 


definition of progress, as Amer- |: 


ican as a buffalo nickel. 

Tax policy-makers must be as 
eager to promote a constructive 
peace as they were to finance a 
destructive war. A high volume 
of national income is the way to 
balance our budget and avoid debt 
repudiation. 

With high taxes and low in- 
come, we shall really see the/ 
apple-seller and leaf-raker again, 
while the threat of collectivism 
lurks in deserted factories. 

We have many well-wishers in 
the courageous tasks ahead. But 
we have many pessimists, who 
proclaim that we cannot maintain 
continued prosperity in peacetime 
years. These doubting Thomases 
don’t know America. They don’t 
know how many automobiles, ra- 
dios, refrigerators, tires, television 
sets, nylon hose and safety pins 
we are ready.to buy, and how, 
under free enterprise, there can 
always be newer and better things 
to produce. 


Point of Discourasement 
Our tax policy should encour- 






age the full employitient of our 
nation’s resources arid*’skills. 
' Industry realizes’ it must 


Yet industry ‘must 
post-war tax burdé 
point of discouragement. 
must fight for a sound tax 
because of its grave resbd 
ities to 30 million job hold 
18-million investors. 


What is the highest income tax 
rate corporations can pay in 
peacetime without discouraging 
the incentive for greater produc- 
tion and employment? Industry’s 
answer indicates that most busi- 
nessmen favor a 25% maximum 
peacetime tax on corporation in- 


carry a istry must AB tax loac 










adjustments. 


i podians dog which reminds ‘mé-of 


‘government. mre 
‘|? The Indian was a poor provider, 

ut he had a way with his dog. 
‘There was a time when the hunt- 


The dog was hurt,.only momen- 
carily and, th t tasted so 
good ot he li his. master’s 





come. 


From talks around the country — 


and the poll of executive opinion, | 
I believe that industry might wil- 
lingly accept a starting peacetime 
rate of about 30%, reserving only 
the right to ask revision if this| 
proves by actual experience to be | 
too high. 


A Peacetime Budget 


Realistic students of govern- 
ment spending: feel that.a peace- 
time budget of $20 billion or less 
could supply us with very-ade- 
quate Federal government. If we 
assume that encouraging tax pol- 
icies will make it possible to 
maintain our present level of na- 
tional income. in the post-war 
years, here is a way in which we 
could balance a $20 billion budget: 

Billions 
1. From historic excise taxes, estate 


and gift taxes, customs and mis- 
cellaneous levies —............- 5 
2. From corporation earnings at a 
25° to 30% rate x 6to7 
3. From 50,000,000 individual taxpay- 
ers—the balance —__-- Sere | 


Total __ 20 


This program to raise eight to 
nine billion dollars from individ- | 
ual taxpayers compares to 20 bil- | 
lion dollars now being collected. | 
This means there could be a 50% 
reduction in individual rates. But 
it demonstrates the need for a 
continued high level of national | 
income and employment in order 
to soundly finance the kind of 
government to which we have 
grown accustomed. 

Business earnings dry up quickly 
under adverse conditions. If dur- 
ing the 1932 recession we had 
had a 100% tax on corporate in- 
come, this would have yielded 
only 2 billion dollars. 

To make taxpaying compara- 
tively productive, we must have 
national prosperity. 


Tax Simplicity 


Furthermore, industry 
forward to tax simplicity. 

‘Tax laws should -be written so 
that the taxpayer can understand 
them, not in the ponderous com- 
plexities that bewilder even the 
tax experts. : 

We ~-should~ stop that - annual 
guessing game and repeal the cap- 
ital stock tax and declared value 
excess profits tax — and we 
should eliminate the penalty tax 
on consolidated returns and the 
double taxation of dividends. 


Industry’s Tax Program 


Industry is setting its sights on 
newer, higher levels of produc- 
tion, employment and _6 national 
income. It believes it can achieve 
this goal within the framework of 
a tax program which includes: 

1. Continuance of present high 
rates of taxes as long as we are 
at war with Germany and Japan. 

2. Reasonable tax adjustments 
when war cutbacks make factories 
and workers idle, to stimulate es- 
sential civilian production and 
employment. 

3. Post-war rates which are be- 
low the point of discouragement. 

4. A balanced budget after the 
war. 

5. A long range plan of debt re- 
tirement. 

6. The taxing power confined to 
the raising of revenues and not 
misused for social or economic 





looks 


7. Every citizen made aware by 
direct taxation of the cost to him 
of his government. 

8. A tax act that will be simple 
and understandable to the tax-| 


payer. 
The Indian’s Dog 
“There is an old legend about! Hit 


e way some taxpayers look upon 


{ 
oe 


ing was bad. The Indian was able 
to get along on vegetable life. 
while the poor dog began to 
starve. 

In an outburst of pity, one day 
the Indian whacked off a piece of 
the dog’s tail and fed it to him. 








ra 


hand in,g Batic vie 
s L : ASS 5) SOtti i 
_ The.epera-icn, was, sepsotcd the 


next day. The dog was weaker in 
strength; but stronger in affection. 
The same procedure happened 
again, and-again and again, until 
finally the dog’s tail was cut off 
—RIGHT BEHIND THE EARS. 

Bs oR a 

History’s ruthless reeords show 
that-any nation which overspends 
and teaches its people to look to 
the Government for support 
brings about a progressive moral 
decay of its citizens. 

It is not the way of free people 
to seek something for nothing. 
Nor does individual freedom sur- 
vive when expanding government 
consumes private enterprise. 

In the decisions we make dur- 
ing the next few years, we shall 
write the history of many gen- 
erations. In our care is the price- 
less heritage that makes us, the 
people of these United States, 
masters ‘of our Government,, not 
its servants. 

It is the grave responsibility of 
industrial leadership to unite in a 
common program, devised without 
pride of authorship, to courage- 
ously seek a balanced budget and 
repayment of our debt. 

Industry cannot afford to sit 
silently. It must exercise its 
stewardship of the nation’s jobs 
to protest against wanton spend- 
ing and destructive taxation. It 
must insist we preserve our moral 
integrity by meeting our financial 
responsibilities. 

We need leaders who are willing 
to face the facts — tell the people 
the truth — admit the costs which 
must eventually be paid by all of 
us — and lay plans for all of us 
to pay. : 

“Those who expect to reap the 
Blessings of Freedom must, like 
men, undergo the fatigue of sup- 
porting it.” 


Collection of Flags 
At Bankers Trust Co. . 


The main theme of the War 
Bond Shew at Bankers Trust Co., 
16 Wall Street, is a collection of 
historic flags that rtray the 
Story of Old Glory. On the main 
banking floor is the most complete 
display of historic: flags ever as- 
sembled in New York City. On 
Friday afternoon, Dec. 8, repre- 
sentatives of the several patriotic 
organizations whose cooperation 
made this exhibit possible, were 
guests of Bankers Trust Co. at a 
huge War Bond Rally. Over 1,500 
employes of the bank. attended 
this rally. Music for this occasion 
was furnished by the Seventh 
Regiment Band. There were two 
color guards of Marines, one from 
the U.S. Navy Yard and the other 
from the Women’s Reserve of the 
Marine Corps. The Wall Street 
Post of the American Legion sent 
their color guard. And there was 
also a detachment of Navy Nurses 
present. 

S. Sloan Colt, President of 
Bankers Trust Company, received 
the guests of honor, who included 
William S. Bennett, President Em- 
pire State Chapter, Sons of Amer- 
ican Revolution; William Van 
Wuck, President New York Chap- 
ter, Sons of American Revolution; 
Capt. Milo F. McAlpin, Governor 
of the New York Society, Order 
of Founders and Patriots of Amer- 


-ica; Major Herbert T. Wade, Gov- 


ernor of the Society of Colonial 
Wars of the State of New York; 
Dr. Robert G. W. Vail, Direetor,. 


(New York Historical Society. 


a 
'L. Johnsonn Syracuse: 
SYRACUSE, ,°N. ¥y . Louise 
Jonmon has taken over, office 
of Birnbauin & C€o., in’ State 
Tower Building, and will do busi- 
ness as L. Johnson & Co. Miss 
Johnson was formerly manager 
and trader for Birnbaum & Co., in 
Syracuse. 


$$$ 

Geodman Visits NY 
Gerald M:. Goodman, Vice- 
President of, Lord, Abbett & Co. 
of Californias-210 West Seventh 


St., Los Angeles, is a visitor to 
Wall Street, .). “s 
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Municipal News & Notes 


The period following the close 
of the Sixth War Loan financing 
on Dec, 20 is likely to be one of 
marked activity in the municipal 
field, particularly in the trading 
and distribution departments. 
These latter have necessarily been 
more or less. dormant since the 
drive began, and as a.consequence 
the supply of bonds in the hands 
of dealers is rather large. The 
total will be increased: as.a result 
of the several issues of general 
market interest scheduled to reach 
the market tomorrow (Friday). 
The.issues in question are those of 
$3,000,000 by the East Baton 
Rouge - Parish S. D., La., and 
$7,500,000 by Houston, Tex., Inde- 
pendent School District. 

Except for foregoing the pres- 
end calendar of scheduled 
awards includes only a few 
other projected sales of partic- 
ular consequence. They are $1,- 
800,000 by Olmstedt County, 
Minn., on Dec. 18; $629,000 St. 
Augustine, Fla., on Dec. 19; $1,- 
000,000 Port of Palm Beach, 


Fla., and $800,000 Whatcom 
County, Wash., the latter two 
on Dec. 26. 


Whether any appreciable bor- 
rowing will ensue over the near 
term incident to the large volume 
of bonds authorized at the No- 
vember elections is an unknown 
quantity. Some of these issues, 
however, have already come to 
hand, and the chances are that 
other communities will likewise 
be disposed to anticipate their 
monetary requirements. 


This will definitely be the case 
if the market shows any sign of 
retreating from existing price 
levels.. -Experience. has. demon- 
strated that municipal officials are 
somewhat dubious as to the future 
trend.of the market and are in- 
clined to react quickly to any in- 
dication of a bearish influence. 

This was forcefully illustrated 
in the recent past when many 
people were inclined to accept the 
theory that the war in Europe was 
already won and to speculate in- 
ereasingly on the _ probable 
changes to be expected in the im- 
mediate future. 

High among the prospects 
was the possibility of an imme- 
diate downward revision in the 
Federal taxload and consequent 

. diminution in the value. of the 
tax-exempt feature in munici- . 
pals. 

The weight of this thinking oc- 
casioned a substantial lowering of 
the price level and a disposition 
on the part of some taxing units 
to dispose of bonds, both for re- 
funding and new capital purposes, 
which ordinarily would have been 
withheld from the market until a 
much later date. Although sub- 
sequent events illustrated that the 
European war is far from over, 
the effect of the premature con- 
clusions mentioned above suggest 
that the municival market is ex- 
tremely sensitive to reports, how- 
ever unfounded, of projected 
changes in the nation’s tax struc- 
ture. 


Nassau County, N. Y., 
Bonded Debt Cut $15,000,000 
Since 1938 


Bonded debt of Nassau County, 
N. Y., will decline to $42,998,000 
as of Dec. Be tobe reflecting a 


reducti fa eve 5 ately _$15,- 
000,000 rom | e Cea figu of 
$57, es h obtain in 
1938. +s deeb ent achievement, 
coupled Bs x i e fact that the 


county’: $ fax rat e of $1.05 per $100 
will be coatinued in 1945, high- 
light the proposed budget for that 
year announced by County Ex- 
ecutive J. Russell Sprague. 

Mr. Sprague has been able to 
maintain a stabilized tax rate de- 
spite the loss of millions of dollars 
from the tax rolls through the ex- 
emption of nigra prop- 
erty and the necéssity of giving 


country employees earning less 


than $3,975 a year an emergency | 
temporary increase to meet the 
higher living costs of the war 
period. 

An exceptionally high reduc- 
tion of $3,299,000 in the debt 
was achieved this year. A re- 
ducticn of mere than $1,000,000 
is scheduled for next year. 

While the reduction in the debt 
that has taken place to date means 
a saving of nearly $500,000 a year 
in imterest, it is significant fer 
other reasons. After the war it is 
expected that the. county may be 
obliged to embark. upon a $25,- 
000,000 sewerage program. Pre- 
sumably this will be fimanced by 
bond issues over a period. of years 
as the work progresses. Continued 
reduction of the -present. debt 
means that the county will be 
able to make this important im- 
provement without establishing a 
new peak in indebtedness. 

There will also be capital ex- 
penditures for highways and 
additional county buildings 
after the war, but they may be 
provided without leading Nas- 
sau County taxpayers with a 
staggering debt, due to Mr. 
Sprague’s policy of gettting rid 
of the old debtt before the new 
se anmseeses rt come we 


Twin Gily Bond Club 
Gets Slate for Office 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — The 
annual meeting and election of 
the Twin City Bond Club will be 
held on Dec. 9, beginning at 12 
noon. 

The nominating committee has 
presented the following slate: 

President— Guy M. Phillip, 
Caldwell-Phillips Co., St. Paul. 

Vice-President—Rollin G. An- 
drews, J. M. Dain & Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Warren 
Gochenour, Jr., Irving J. Rice & 
Co., St. Paul. > 

Board of Governors—(Three to 
be elected from Minneapolis for 
two-year terms) J. P. Arms, J. P. 
Arms, Inc.; George Belden, Frank 
& Belden, Inc.; C. L. Grandin, Jr., 
Piper, Jaffray '& Hopwood; Don- 
ald McFarland, Kalman & Co.; H. 
V. Tufvessen, H. M. Byllesby & 
Co. and Lud C. Vobayda, First 
National Bank. — AS 

Members of the nominating 
committee were: P. W. Loudon, 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Chair- 
man; F. S. Goth, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, St. Paul; 
Ray F. Weidenborner, Henderson- 
Weidenborner Co., St. Paul; Carl 
Kall, First National Bank of Min- 
neapolis, and L. B. Woodard, 
Woodard-Elwood & Co., Minne- 
apolis. 


Stoker Looks Good 


Standard Stoker Co., Inc., offers 
an interesting situation with an 
attractive post-war outlook, ac- 
cording to a memorandum issued 
by G. A. Saxton & Co., 70 Pine St., 
New York City. Copies of this 
memorandum may be had from 
the firm upon request. 


Situation Looks Good 


Wellman Engineering Company 








offers interesting possibilities ac- 


rding to a circular issued, by 

m. J. Mericka & Co., tne Fl 
Broadway, New York City, mene 
bers of the Cleveland Stock 
change. Copies of this cizchiae! 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. 


Maj. Kerner Back at Desk 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Major 
Raymund J. Kerner has resumed 
active duties as a vice president 
of Rambo, Keen, Close & Kerner, 








Inc., 1518 toate Street. Major 
Kerner, who i ps in the Army 
since April, was ‘stationed 


with the United? weit “Air Force 
in England for the past 26 months. 





uf 
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ne: period of 1943. 


‘Register Christmas 


‘Gifts of Value 


A recommendation. is made by 
the Post Office Department that 
Christmas gifts of watches, jew- 
elry or other articles of value 
be sent by domestic registered 
mail for safety and security, so 
that if less or damage - eccurs 
while in the custody of the postal 
service, claims for reimbursement 
may be made. Postmaster Albert 
Goldman also said, under : date 
of Nov. 29: “Patrons sending 
watches or other articles of a 


fragile nature are informed. that 
such articles should be adequately 


packed, wrapped in a strong grade 
of paper, securely sealed to in- 
sure safe transmission without 
damage and particular care should 
be exercised to see that gifts are 
plainly and properly addressed: 

“A very special service is also 
available whereby the sender of 
a registered article may be fur- 
nished a return receipt showing to 
whom and on what date delivery 
was effected and if desired de- 
livery can be restricted to the 
addressee in person.” 


_—-- — —_ 


Mailing Now of Christmas 
Cards and Parcels 


Postmaster Albert Goldman in 
giving advice under date of Nov. 
28 regarding mailing of Christmas 
cards and parcels said: 

“Mail now, don’t delay any 
longer, wrap carefully, address 
plainly, prepay postage fully and 


‘mail promptly. 


“Pack and wrap packages care- 
fully, use strong durable con- 
tainers, strong paper and heavy 
twine, tie securely and knot 
where the twine crosses. 

“Address plainly and com- 
pletely, use ink or typewriter, 
show street and number, if to an 
office building show room num- 
ber, or post office box or rural 
route number, write name of the 
post office and the State in full, 
don’t abbreviate.” 


In an earlier notice (Nov. 16) 


Mr. Goldman in calling attention 
to mailing of Christmas gifts and 
ecards to civilians abroad, said: 

“The Christmas Holiday period 
is fast approaching and the quan- 
tity of mail for foreign destinations 
will increase materially. Condi- 
tions in certain countries, together 
with lack of transportation facil- 
ities require the early mailing of 
Christmas gifts and cards, par- 
ticularly those destined to distant 
countries. 

“Letters should be plainly and 
fully addressed, bear the return 
card of the sender in the upper 
left hand corner and be fully pre- 
paid. Parcels should be properly 
packed in order to avoid damage 
or possible loss of contents while 
in transit. The use of good quality 
wrapping paper and tying with 
strong twine is recommended.” 


November Steel Culput 
Off—1!-Month Tota! Up 


Steel production in November 
totaled 7,258,534 tons of ingots 
and castings, reports the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. This 
compares with October production 
of 7,615 553. ons (a.revised figure) 
and November, 1943, output of 
7,371,975 Sop i. Part of the decline 
in prodt as .compared to 
October “w “pecause of the 

ter m hy of November. The 
te’s tement continues: 

Steet production in the 

months of 1944 was re- 
at 82,199,288 tons as against 
22 tons in the correspond- 








beta 


During November the industry 
operated at an average of 94.1% 
of capacity, as against 95.6% of 
capacity in October and 98.6% in 
November a year ago. 

An average of 1.691,966 tons of 
steel was produced per week in 
November, compared with 1,719.- 
086 tons per week in October and 





1,718.409 tons per week in Novem 
ber, 1943. 





Tomorrow's Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs 
(Continued from page 2598) 
the list only a few were avail- 
able. I realize this time lag 
is. unfortunate but there’s 
nothing- that can be done 

about it. 


a % of 


In any case, here are the 
stocks. you bought. At least, 
I assume you. bought them, 
for they were obtainable at 
the prices appearing in last 
week’s column. 

He oe 


American ‘‘Smelters, 





* 


ad- 


| vised between 39 and 40, got 


down to 3942. Expect some 

trouble between 42 and 43. 

But, once through there, it 

can move nicely. Raise your 

stop from 37% to 38. 
* 


a 1 
Climax Molybdenum was 


Its low point was 3414. 
From 36 to 37 this one meets 
obstacles. Stop should also 


be raised from 32% to 33. 
co K aE 


An -ex-dividend pulled 
Glenn Martin into the buying 
zone. Stock was to be taken 
on if obtainable between 21 
and 22. With the help of the 
ex-dividend it managed to 
get to 2142. Stop in this one 
remains the same—20. 

36 * % 

Timken-Detroit Axle came 
into the list when it hit 3342 
a number of times. Outside 
of a fraction or so across 34 
stock has nothing ahead of it. 
Theoretically, this should 
make for smooth sailing to 
higher and better levels. Un- 
happily, this is only theoret- 
ical. For, actually, the ab- 
sence of discernible offerings 
ahead isn’t a guarantee they 
don’t exist. Frankly, the at- 
tainment of a new high has 
frequently been a danger sig- 
nal rather than a green light. 
I tell you this not to discour- 
age you but to warn you that 
there’s nothing certain about 
the market or the stocks that 
go to make it up. From a 
day-to-day trading angle, any 
stock which has just made a 
new high should be watched 
closer than ever. Any suspi- 
cion of decline must be 
viewed through blue rather 
than through rose-colored 
glasses. Yet, from a week-to- 
week stand, this is imprac- 
ticable. As a matter of real- 
ism, a stop in a stock which 
has just made a new high 
should be placed lower than 
is customary. Reason is that 
there may be a shakeout of 
weak late buyers. And an 

Situations Of Interest 

F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 11) 
Broadway, New York City, have 
prepared a memoranda on Great 
American Industries, Laclede 
Christy Clay Products and In- 
diana Limestone which the firm 
believes appear attractive at cur- 
rent levels. Copies of these in- 
teresting circulars may be had 








upon request from F. H. Koller 
& Co. 


to be bought between 34 and | 
130. 


| ordinary stop would. almost 
| be certain to be caught. Sol 
| suggest the stop in Timken- 
Detroit - placed at 31. 


of 1 


So nial for the stocks you 
have—now what about the 
market? Again, I repeat last 
week’s statement, which said 
in effect that a unanimity of 
cpinion is in itself indicative 
of the opposite occurring. 
That the 150-152 Dow level 
was an obstacle was no secret. 
Anybody who cared to take 
the trouble to look at the fig- 
ures, or studied the numerous 
charts, could see it at a 
glance. The fact that this ob- 
stacle was there acted both as 
a brake and a gas pedal. For 
so long as stocks refused to go 
through it people, if they 
weren't bearish, were cau- 
tious. No sooner was. it 
passed than bearishness and 
caution were thrown to the 
winds and heavy buying 
began. 


a8 oe * 


It would be pleasant to say 
that most of this buying came 
from so-called insiders, or 
from the mysterious “they” 
who make things happen. 
But the truth is that the 
smart money showed little or 
no interest. It was the rank 
and file which did the buy- 
ing. | 


* % 


Then, why do you ask, do I 
follow it? Simple. I, ‘have 
seen the public on a buying 
spree take the bit in its teeth 
too often to disregard its po- 
| tentialities. ..So I- follow it. 
But I don’t have to believe in 
it. I guard myself with stops 
and advise you to do. the 
same. 


* 





a ok 


More next Thursday: 
—Walter Whyte 
[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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“If T Were A Labor Leader’’ 


(Continued from page 2594) 


labor through cooperation and 
collective negotiation rather than 
through political compulsion. For 
this patriotic attitude of his, every 
American who values political, in- 
tellectual and spiritual freedom 
more than temporary economic 
advantage, owes him a profound 
debt of gratitude. For the most 
sinister threat to the future of the 
American Republic is the pur- 
poseful effort we are now wit- 
nessing to divide our people along 
horizontal class strata rather than 
on vertical lines of political con- 
viction that have always charac- 
terized our nation in the past. 

What I think I would do “If I 
Were a Labor Leader” breaks 
down rather naturally in my mind 
into four parts: First, in respect 
to union members themselves; 
second, in respect to employers; 
third, in respect to the general 
public; and fourth, in respect to 
government. 

As to union members I would 
constantly stress the - fact that 
those who receive grants of power 
in any field of human activity 
must accept commensurate re- 
sponsibility for their acts—if so- 
cial chaos is to be avoided. Offi- 
cers of corporations, for example, 
must take on their shoulders the 
legal, social and moral responsi- 
bilities that statutory law and 
ethical tradition have long im- 
posed upon them. It is well that 
such is the case. For power is a 
heady drink. So if I were a labor 
leader, I would constantly em- 
phasize to my membership that 
the unions, too, must assume sim- 
ilar responsibility for their acts; 
and that they work against their 
own long-range interests when 
they oppose the reasonable 
amendment of existing statutes so 
as to require the exercise of such 
stewardship. As Pitt said: “‘Where 
law ends, tyranny begins.” 

The arbitrary exercise of power 
brought down the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Act on the rail- 
roads in 1887. The selfishness of 
great industrial combinations 
brought the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act in 1890; the Clayton Act in 
1914. Abuses in the security mar- 
kets brought the Securities and 
Exchange Acts of the ’30’s. Re- 
fusal to concede labor the right 
to organize resulted in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. And 
just as surely as night follows day, 
legislation severely restricting the 
activities of labor unions will be 
enacted unless those evil prac- 
tices that do exist are eliminated 
by voluntary reform from within. 
Hence as a labor leader, I should 
do my utmost to see that the 
rights of individuals are given 
adequate protection in accordance 
with the genius of our free Amer- 
ican institutions. To that end, I 
should advocate secret ballots on 
all important questions, particu- 
larly in respect to strikes; the 
election of union officers at fre- 
quent and regular intervals; a 
strict accounting for all funds col- 
lected, both by local and inter- 
national unions; the outlawing of 
exorbitant initiation fees and 
dues; the careful reexamination 
of the effect of rigid seniority 
rules on union members and on 
the economic body politic as a 
whole; and adequate safeguards 
against the use of coercive meth- 
ods in the enforcement of union 
membership. I should recognize, 
too, that unemployment compen- 
sation, pension programs, and 
wage and hour legislation have 
cut the ground from under the old 
arguments for make-work and 
feather-bedding rules, and hence 
I should work steadily for the 
abolition of all such restrictions. 
Moreover, as a law abiding citizen 
as well as a labor leader, I should 
be an uncompromising crusader 
against racketeering practices of 
every description. 

On the constructive side, I 
should do my utmost to develop 
able and intelligent union leader- 
ship. I would establish standards 
of union performance. I would 


build up an adequate force of field 
men to service local unions. Such 
men should be skilled in collective 
negotiation, and trained carefully 
in labor law and particularly in 
the technique of the intelligent 
handling of grievances... They 
should be outstanding advocates 
of the basic principles of fair 
dealing and the ideals of social 








stewardship which trade unions 
must practice, if they are to fulfill 
the great opportunity for public 
service which now confronts 
them. 

Last, but not least, in dealing 
with union members I should 
leave no stone unturned to edu- 
cate the rank and file in the basic 
concepts on which our American 
freedom rests. One of the most 
vital of these principles is the 
maintenance of private competi- 
tive business. Without it, political 
freedom, and civil and religious 
freedom — and labor union free- 
dom, too, — will soon disappear 
as they did in Germany, Italy and 
Russia long before the present 
war broke out. An informed cit- 
izenry is freedom’s only safeguard. 
Hence union leadership now has a 
vital mission to perform in train- 
ing their members in sound eco- 
nomics so that all will understand 
the controlling part that tax pol- 
icies, savings, investments, profits, 
dividends, earned surpluses, re- 
search, advertising and good man- 
agement, play in promoting a 
virile national economy. After all, 
business cannot exist without la- 
bor, and labor cannot exist with- 
out business. But as a labor leader 
I should always emphasize the 
fact that the opportunity for a 
union to function arises only after 
a successful business has been 
established. 


In respect to employers, I should 
preach in season and out, this 
community of interest between 
organized labor and business gen- 
erally, and between individual 
unions and local management in 
particular: In this connection 1 
should try first to ascertain those 
areas in which labor and business 
have mutual interests. Having 
established those common founda- 
tions, I should then approach 
those problems on which there 
was disagreement in the spirit of 
what I might describe as “collec- 
tive negotiation” rather than that 
implied in the term “collective 
bargaining.” Negotiation connotes 
an attempt to secure a solution 
that will be fair to all interests 
concerned, whereas bargaining 
seems to imply a sort of horse 
trader’s attitude of mind — the 
securing of as much selfish ad- 
vantage as possible. Sound labor 
relations and a free national econ- 
omy can never be maintained on 
a greedy, horse-trading basis. 
Hence I should set my face like 
flint against anything that tends 
to develop group selfishness and 
class hatred. For history shows 
convincingly that no form of pop- 
ular self-government can long 
exist in the face of acute class 
cleavage. : 

If I were a labor leader at the 
local level, I should cultivate the 
business with which my union 
was associated just as carefully as 
a farmer conserves the soil of his 
farm. Everybody knows that if a 
farmer does not fertilize his 
ground, control erosion, and ro- 
tate his crops properly, his har- 
vest will be lean, and eventually 
the soil will wear out and the 
farm will be abandoned. Similarly, 
every business needs to be tended 
and nurtured carefully. If man- 
agement brains are lacking; if too 
much goes to the customer through 
unintelligent pricing; if too much 
is paid out in dividends to the 
stockholders; if an amount clearly 
beyond the potential earnings of 
the enterprise is disbursed in 
wages and salaries, the whole 
business eventually. fails and 
stockholders and employees alike 
go down in common ruin. So if 
I were a labor leader I would do 








everything in my power to co- 





operate with an employer. who 
had. shown.a fair and decent atti- 
tude, in his efforts to solve both 
the short-term and long-range 
problems of his business. And I 
should recognize, too, that no mat- 
ter how much cooperation is se- 
cured from labor leadership and 
the employees of any business, 
there is no substitue for the dy- 
namic vision and catalytic power 
of forceful management. 

We can distribute wealth by po- 
litical action, but not genius and 
character and leadership. The 
comparative few — in every walk 
of life — who possess such attri- 
butes in an outstanding degree are 
the great benefactors of civiliza- 
tion. It was Washington who held 
the struggling colonies together in 
their fight for liberty — not a 
junta of the rank and file. It was 
McCormick who built the first 
successful reaper — not a group 
of farmers. It was Bell who in- 
vented the telephone — not some 
manufacturers’ association. It was 
Marconi who discovered wireless 
telegraphy — not a labor union. 
It was Lincoln who drafted the 
Gettysburg Address — not a gov- 
ernment commission. So as a la- 
bor leader I should resolve in my 
relations with employers not to 
countenance anything that would 
destroy for the generations of 
Americans yet to be those well- 
springs of individual initiative 
from which, in a very literal sense, 
all our earthly blessings flow. 

As a labor leader I should, I 
believe, give more attention to the 
public relations of the labor 
movement, than has been the case 
in recent years. How wise, it 
seems to me, was Samuel Gom- 
pers when he said: 

“So long as we have held fast 
to voluntary principles and have 
been actuated and inspired by the 
spirit of service, we have sus- 
tained our forward progress and 
we have made our labor move- 
ment something to be respected 
and accorded a place in the coun- 
cils of our Republic. . . . No last- 
ing gain has ever come from com- 
pulsion.” 

Yet in the faee of the fact that 
public opinion polls show that the 
overwhelming majority of the 
American people are opposed to a 
closed shop or any form of com- 
pulsory union membership, many 
labor leaders still adhere to the 
closed shop and the check-off as 
a major objective. A Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States in an early decision said: 
“There is no more sacred right of 
citizenship than the right to pur- 
sue unmolested a lawful employ- 
ment in a lawful manner.” The 
maintenance of that right is a sine 
qua non of our free American in- 
stitutions. Any restriction of that 
right which finds its culmination 
in the closed shop is impossible to 
fit into a democratic order. Its 
maintenance creates a State 
within a State.and, as Woodrow 
Wilson said, “The business of gov- 
ernment is to see . . that no 
body or group of men, no matter 
what their private business is, may 
come into competition with the 
authority of society.” So if I were 
a labor leader I would recognize 
that advocacy of the closed shop 
simply hastens the day when or- 
ganized labor will find itself dom- 
inated by government. For the 
American public will not tolerate 
indefinitely the arbitrary exercise 
of economie power by labor lea- 
dership backed by the closed shop, 
any more than it has been willing 
to tolerate arbitrary power in the 
hands of management. 

If I were a labor leader, I would 
make clear to the public that’ 1 
was opposed to compulsory arbi- 
tration of labor disputes in’ times 
of peace. For if government as- 
sumes the power to fix wages 
through compulsory arbitration, it 
must sooner or later also control 
prices in order to protect the pub- 
lic interest. Thus compulsory 
arbitration leads straight to some 
form of collectivism and even- 
tually to the loss of our hard won 
liberties. 

I should also recognize as a 
labor leader the dangers to our 


national freedom: involved in in- 
dustry-wide collective bargain- 
ing. Applied to a country as large 
as the United States with its di- 
verse sectional conditions, it cer- 
tainly would not encourage the 
establishment of struggling, new 
enterprises in small communities. 
It would tie the hands of those 
employers who wanted to do more 
for their workers than the rest of 
the industry was able to do. It 
would undermine the authority 
and responsibility of local union 
leadership. It is open to the same 
criticism that has been lodged 
against so-called “big business,’’ 
for it creates “big labor,” and 
“big labor,” because its leaders are 
human beings just like the leaders 
of business, is just as prone to 
misuse its authority as certain 
elements in “big business” have 
misused their power in years gone 
by. Experience in England with 
industry-wide bargaining indi- 
cates that the public interest not 
infrequently suffers because of 
collusive action by the powerful 
private bargaining groups in- 
volved, by which the cost of ab- 
normally high wages, arbitrary 
restriction of production and 
feather-bedding rules, are passed 
along to the consumer through 
higher prices than would other- 
wise obtain. Hence as a labor 
leader I should recognize that in- 
dustry-wide collective bargaining, 
if generally adopted, will bring in 
its wake a high degree of govern- 
ment control and a corresponding 
decrease in that freedom of action 
on which economic progress de- 
pends. 

When it comes to relationships 
with government, I am inclined to 
believe that there is little or no 
difference between what my atti- 
tude would be as a labor leader 


tion of government in labor-busi- 
ness relations is, according to my 
way of thinking, threefold: First, 
it should fix the rules; second, it 
should administer them efficiently, 
and third, it should function only 
as an umpire — never as a Czar. 
If organized labor continues to 
look to the State to secure priv- 
ileges and economic advantages, 
which it should obtain by the 
peaceful process of cooperation 
with employers and through col- 
lective negotiation, it will create 
a boomerang that will ultimately 
turn and destroy the power of the 
unions themselves. This has been 
pointed out most forcibly by Mr. 
Green and his associates on many 
occasions. 


As a labor leader I should, of 
course, do everything in my power 
to encourage governmental pol- 
icies that would stimulate private 
competitive business and, nat- 
urally, I should support all rea- 
sonable legislative measures de- 
signed to protect workers from 
unscrupulous employers and to 
establish appropriate safety and 
health standards. Beyond that, 
however, I should never go in ap- 
pealing to the State for help in 
solving my problems. 

When all is said, government’s 
place in labor-business relations 
in the future will be just about 
what business and labor jointly 
choose to make it. If business 
will universally and voluntarily 
do its utmost to make collective 
negotiation work successfully; if 
it will universally and voluntarily 
refrain from any semblance of un- 
fair practices such as labor union 
baiting in any form, or discrim- 
ination against any man who 
wants to join a union; if labor will 
voluntarily relinquish its efforts 
for the closed shop or any form of 
‘coerced union membership; if the 
‘labor union will regard itself as 
an integral part of the business 
enterprise in which it operates 
and give voluntary support to 
business in the intelligent han- 
dling of wage rates and the main- 
tenance of productive efficiency— 
by such voluntary procedure, and 
only by such voluntary procedure, 
ean America remain a land in 
which our children can continue 
to enjoy the blessings of liberty 
long after we are ’ 





The. problems © Mr. Green 


or as a manufacturer. The func- | 





and I have been discussing today 
are so urgent that both as. a 
pseudo-labor leader of the mo- 
ment and a manufacturer as well, 
I venture to suggest that labor and 
business might well join now in 
setting up a small committee of 
the most eminent and public spir- 
ited citizens that this country pos- 
sesses — men of the caliber of Mr. 
Charles Evans Hughes, Mr. Bern- 
ard Baruch, Dr. Charles A. Beard, 
Dr. Robert C. Sproul — to work 
out, after ascertaining the view- 
point of representatives of labor 
and business, a program of con- 
crete recommendations for sub- 
mission to Congress at the earliest 
possible moment. The NAM is 
ready to present to any such 
group a well-rounded set of rec- 
ommendations which it has tried 


‘to draw up with the public .in- 


terest paramount at every point. 
If we in labor and business are 
sincere in our desire to maintain 
our free institutions in America, 
why can we not act as intelligent, 
free men and present Congress 
with a constructive program that 
we ourselves have helped to form- 
ulate? 

The questions involved are cru- 
cial. If our freedom is to be pre- 
served, they can be solved only 


‘through real cooperation carried 
| forward in a genuine spirit of self- 


restraint and mutual understand- 
ing. Here all patriotic labor and 
business leaders find a challeng- 
ing opportunity to serve their 
country in a very practical way, 
and leave the United States of 
America a little better because 
they, too, have passed through it. 


—_—— 


The Business 
Man’s Bookshelf 


Economic Policy, Means and 
Ends — Post-War Readjustments 
Bulletin No. 12— Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
of America, Washington, D. C.— 
Paper—5¢ 


Excess Profits Tax Relief: The 
Cyclical: Provisions — Joseph L. 
Snider—Harvard University Grad- 
uade School of Business Admin- 
istration, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, 
Mass.—Paper—$1.50 











No Inflation Coming—wWilliam 
J. Baxter—Internation Economic 
Research Bureau, New York City 
—$1.00 





Railroads—A graphic review 
and analysis of the American 
Railway Industry—Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York City—Paper 





Readjustment of Manpower in 
Industry During the Transition 
from War to Peace, The—Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social 
Institutions, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J.—Paper—$1.25 





War and Peace Aims—Extracts 
from Statements of United Na- 
tions Leaders—United Nations In- 
formation Office, 610 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City—Paper—50¢. 


-_— 


Available On Request 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
have prepared an attractive book- 
let containing the first articles 
in the series they have been run- 
ning in the “Financial Chronicle.” 
Copies of this booklet may be had 
ae request by writing to Mark 

erit, in care of Schenley Distill- 
ers Corporation, 350 th Ave., 
New York 1, N, Y. 


Attractive Investment 

The Public National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York of- 
fers an attractive investment, ac- 
cording to a memorandum on the 
Sept. 30th, 1944 statement of the 
bank, which is being distributed 
by C. E. Unterberg & Company, 61 
Broadway, New York City. Copies 
of this interesting memorandum 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. 
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Galendar Of New Security Flotations 


. NEW FILINGS 


List ef issues whose registration 
Statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 


in} normal course become effective, un- 
aa accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. 





THURSDAY, DEC. 14 


AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for 98,535 
shares of capital stock, par $1 per share. 
Corporation proposes to offer to the hold- 
ers of its capital stock rights to subscribe 
to the new stock at the rate of one share 
for each ten shares held. 
scribed stock will be offered to the public 
by the underwriters. Net proceeds will be 
added to the general corporate funds of 
the company. Hornblower & Weeks, New 
York, head the underwriting group. Others 
will be named by amendment. Filed Nov. 
25, 1944. Details in “‘Chronicle,’’ Nov. 30, 
1944. 


MONDAY, DEC. 18 


SOSS MANUFACTURING CO. has filed 
a registration statement for 98,772 shares 
of common stock (par $1). The shares are 
issued and outstanding and are being sold 
by certain stockholders. Of the 98,772 
shares registered, 83,772 shares are to be 
offered to the public and an aggregate of 
15,000 shares are to be sold to Charles J. 
Soss, Henry Soss and Samuel Soss, the 
purchasers being President, Vice President 
and Treasurer and Vice President and 
Secretary, respectively. The underwriting 
group is headed by Ames, Emerich & Co., 
Inc., Chieago.: Filed Nov. 29, 1944. De- 
tails in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Dec. 7, 1944. 


TUESDAY, DEC. 19 


DEERFIELD PACKING CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for $1,250,000 
first mortgage sinking fund bonds due Dec. 
1, 1956. Company will use proceeds to- 
gether with treasury funds to the extent 
‘necessary, te redeem at 103% and accrued 
interest, the outstanding $1,250,000 first 
mortgage 5% sinking fund bonds due: Dec. 
1, 1954. The underwriting group is 
headed by Central Republic Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, arid EB: H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., New 
York. Filed Nov. 30, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ Dec. 7, 1944. 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 20 


MONOGRAM PICTURES CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for 100,000 shares 
of 542% cumulative convertible preferred: 
stock, par $10. Proceeds will be added to 
working capital. 
ent intention is to use such additional 
‘working capital for the reduction of cur- 
rent liabilities by approximately $300,000 
and the balance in the production of its 
motion pictures. Emanuel & Co., New 


York, heads the list of underwriters. Filed 
Dee. 1, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Dec. 
7, 1944. 


SATURDAY, DEC. 23 


ARKANSAS-MISSOURT POWER CORP. 
has filed.a registration statement for $2,- 
first mortgage bonds, series A, 

3% %, due Dec: 1, 1974 Proceeds. together 
with general funds of the company to the 
extent required, will be used to redeem, at 
105, of $2,350,000 first mortgage bonds; 


series A, 4%, due June 1, 1965, of the 
company. The bonds ll be offered for 
sale-at..competitive bidding. Filed Dec. :4; 
*-1944. Details in “Chronicle,” Dec. 7, 1944. 


30> sitking 
1959 


GENERAL SHOE CORP: has filed a. reg- 
istration statement for $5,000,000 15-year 
und debentures, dué Dec. 1, 


Address—513 Gallatin Avenue, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Business—-Manufacture of shoes. 
fering-—Price to the public will 
filed by: amendment. 
Proceeds——Oi the net proceeds, $2,073,- 


be 


- 062, exclusive of accrued interest, will -be 


used to retire company’s outstanding. 15- 
year 3%,% sinking fund debentures, due 
.Dec. 1, 1956. The. balance will not be 
“allotted to any ‘specific purpose and will 


: be adde@ to: the company’s general funds: 








aia 5 yl 


' Underwriting —- Smith, Barney & Co., 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Alfred D. 
Sharp: & Co 

Registration Statement No. 2-5539. Form 
A-2. (12-4-44). 


' SUNDAY, DEC. 24 


THOMPSON PRODUCTS, INE. has filed 

a tegistration statement for 60,000 shares 
_of commen stock, without par value. 

Address—2196 Clarkwood Road, Cleve- 
land, and. 23555. Euclid. Avenue, Euelid, O. 

Business—Manufacture and’ sale “of a 
nth se of or and other bygertt 
au obiles,. trucks, tractors and motor- 
ized military: emt 


etc. 
Bln ae peace to gens public will be» 


lied by amendment. |. 
ceeds—All of the net proceeds will be 
09 to the company’s’ funds available 


for general> om a ‘poses. 
- ) Underwriti aimey & €o., New 
York, and MeDonald” &. Co., Cleveland, 


' tures due: in: 1959 
E ate 


he the underwriting group. Others will 
be filed by amendment. 

stration Statement No 
S-1. (12-5-44). 


* 
MONDAY, DEE. 25 


AMERICAN PHENOLIC CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for $1,500,000 5% 
15-year convertible sinking fund deben- 
and. 345;000 shares of 
om, par $1 per share. e common 
is issued and’ outstand ‘and . does 


2-5540. Form 


co 


- not represent new financing by the. com- 





pany. 
- ARE ens Til. 


The unsub- | 


Company stated its pres- 


,  Business—-Manufacturer of electronic and 
plastic parts. 

: Offering—The debentures are to be of- 
fered at 100. The common stock which 
will be sold for the account of Arthur J. 
Schmitt, President and Director, 
offered at $10 a share. 


proceeds for working capital. Proceeds 
from sale of stock will go to the selling 
stockholder. 
Underwriting—-Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 
and others to be named by amendment. 
Rezistraticon Statement No. 2-5541. Form 
S-1. (12-6-44). 


THE CHICAGO CLUB has filed a regis- 
tration statement for $1,200,000 deben- 
tures due Jan. i, 1965. 


Address — 400 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 
Business—-Club. 


Underwriting—-No underwriting. 

Preceeds—The proceeds from the sale of 
the debentures, together with the proceeds 
from the proposed new first mortgage loan 
from: the Aetna Life Insurance Co., less 
expenses, together with other funds of the 
club, will be applied to the discharge of 
the existing first mortgage indebtedness of 
the club. 

Offering—The club offers the debentures 
for sale to its members at an issue price 
ef 6635% of the face amount. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5542. Form 


S-2. (12-6-44). 
TUESDAY, DEC. 26 
AMERICAN BUSINESS SHARES, INC., 


has filed a registration statement for 2,- 
555,867 shares of capital stock. 

Address — One Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

business—Open-end investment company. 

Offering—At market. Quarterly Income 
Shares, Inc., and the Maryiand Fund Ine¢., 
both investment trusts of the closed-end 


corporation has authorized the distribu- 
tion to the holders of capital stock of 
record on the date the merger became 
effective, of capital stock purchase war- 
rants entitling them on or before Jan. 31, 
1945, to subscribe to a number of shares 
equal to 38%. of the stock Neld by them. 
The remaining shares registered will be 
offered to the public. 

Underwriting—Lord, Abbett & Co., Inc. 

Registration Statement No: 2-5543. Form 
A-1. (12-7-44). 


OHIO WATER: SERVICE CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 80,880 shares of 
common stock, par $10. The- shares are 
now outstanding and are being solid by 
Federal Water & Gas Corp. 

Address---235. State Street, Struthers, O. 

Bus‘inesrs—Water supply of various types. 

. Offering—-The -price. to’ the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—-The shares registered consti- 
tuting. approximately 66.53 of the out- 
Standing stock of the company, are owned 
‘by Federal Water & Gas Corp. which will 
receive the entire proceeds from the sale. 
On Feb. 10; 1943, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission ordered: Federal to: di- 
vest itself of its interest in Ohio, and Ohio 
Stated in its registration’ statement it is 
informed that Federal is selling the stock 
in order to comply with that order. 

Underwriting—Otis & Co. heads the un- 
derwriting group. 

Statement No. 2-5544. Form 


S-2.°(12-7-44). 


offering dates 
“mined or are unknew 


have 


AERONCA AIRCRAFT CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 75,000 shares of 
55-ceent cumulative convertible preferred 
stock (par $1), and 33,600)shares of com- 
mon. (par $1). Of the tommon stock to-be 
offered, 25,000 shares are for account of 
the company and 8,600 shares for the ac- 
count.of a stockholder. Proceeds: will be 
used to increase comipany’s working cap- 
ital. The ‘8,600 shares being sold by a 
stockholder are owncd by’ Carl I... Pried- 
‘lander who will receive the proceeds. F. 
Eberstadt’ & Co., New York, is principal 
underwriter. Filed Oct.°21, 1944. Details 
in) ‘Chronicle; Oct. 26, 1944, 


ALVA PUBLIC TERMINAL ELEVATOR. 
CO. has filed a registration. statement for 
$250.000 10+year 6% subordinated sinking 
fund motes, due 1954. Proceeds will be 
used for the purchase of the real estate 
and tie construction, of a one million; 
bushel lévator, with a three milliom bushe! 
head’ House. To’ be offered mainly to. 
people in the Alva, Okla., community who 
are: interested: in construction of the grain 
elevator. Filed Aug. 8, 1944, 


CAPITAL TRANSIT €0O. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for $12,500,000 first 
and refunding mortgage bonds, series A, 
4% due Dec. 1, 1964. The net proceeds 
from the sale of the bonds and from a 
$2,500,000 bank loan with treasury cash 
will be used for refunding purposes and to 
make payments on account of equipment 
purchases, etc. Bonds are to be offered for 
sale at competitive bidding. Filed Nov. 
10, 1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ Nov. 16, 


COASTAL TERMINALS, INC. has filed 
a registration statement for 25,000 shares 
of common stock (par vey appcwes = 


be used for the acquis anita 
serie, 


ment and for worki 
public $10 per share. Sao 

Filed Sept. 20, 1944, Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
Sept. 28, 1944. 





is to be| 


Preeceeds—-Company will use its part of 


type have been merged into American: The |’ 




















THE EUGENE FREEMAN CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $300,000 trade 
acceptances. Proceeds will be applied to 
organization expenses, acquisition of motor 
trucks, real estate, buildings, machinery, 
etc. Filed Sept. 13, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,” Sept. 21, 1944. 

Registration statement withdrawn Nov. 
15, 1944. 


EXCESS INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
has filed a registration statement for 48,- 
981 shares of eapital steck (par $5). 
Shares are to be offered for subscription to 
present stockholders of record May 31, 
1944, on a pro rata basis at $8 per share 
Net proceeds will be added to company’s 
capital und surplus funds. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to Lumbermens Mutual 


Casualty Co. for investment. FPiled May 
29, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ June 8, 
1944. 


FLORIDA POWER CORP. filed a regis- 
tration statement for 40,000 shares cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100). The 
dividend rate will be supplied by amend- 
ment. Net proceds from the sale of the 
new preferred stock, together with addl- 
tional funds from the treasury to the cx- 
bent required, are to be applied as follows: 
Redemption. of 28,762 shares 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $110 per share $3,163,820; 
redemption of 5,940 shares of 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $52.50 per share $311,850; 
donation to Georgia Power & Light Co. te 
be used for redemption of certain of its 
securities as provided in recap plan of that 
company $1,400,000; payment to Genera’ 
Gas. & Electri¢. Corp. for 4,200 shares of 
$6 preferred of Georgia Power & Light Co. 
$75,600, and expenses $80,000, total $5,- 
031,270. Stock-.is to. be offered for sale by 
the. company pursuant to Commission’: 
competitive bidding Rule U-50,. and names 
of underwriters will be filed by post-effec- 
tive amendment. The succesful bidder wil) 
name> the dividend rate on the stock 
Filed July 21, 1944 Details’ in ‘‘Chronicle,* 
July 27, 1944, 


GERMANTOWN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
has filed @ registration statement for 50,- 
000 shares of common stock, $20 par, and 
voting trust certificates for said stock. 
Policyholders of Mutual Fire Insurance of 
Germantown, are to have pre-emptive 
rights to subscribe for the common stock 
at $20 per share in vroportion to the 
respective premiums paid by them upon 
insurance policies issued by Mutual. Vot- 
ing trust certificates: representing shares 
not subscribed. will be offered to the gen- 
eral public at the same price. All stock- 
holders will be asked to deposit shares in 
the voting trust for a period of 10 years. 


Bioren & Co. are underwriters. Filed 
May. 29; 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
June 8, 1944, 

LINCOLN PARK INDUSTRIES, INC., 


hes filed a registration statement for 
$250,000 6%. ten-year debentures matur- 

Nov. 1, .1954. Debentures to be of- 
fered’ directly. by the company at par and 
interest. Not underwritten. Proceeds for 
additional working capital. Filed Sept. 27; 
1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 5, 1944. 


MOORE WINDSOR CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 100,000 shares of 
12% cent cumulative. dividend and. partici- 
pating preferred stock, par $1 per share. 
The net proceeds of approximately $200,000 
will be used.-for working capital and ex- 
pansion of the company’s business. W. H. 
Cobb & Co., Inc., New York, is named 
principal underwriter. Offering price to 
the public $2.50 .per share. Filed Nov. 10, 
1944. Details in “Chronicle,” Nov. 16, 
1944. 


THE OLD STAR DISTILLING CORP. 
tes filed a registration statement for 5,000 
shares of $100.preferred stock, non-cumu- 
lative and, non-participating. Price to 

public will be $110 per share; proceeds to 
company $100. Proceds will be used for 
construction of distillery, $250,000; working 
capital, $250,000.. No underwriter named. 
Filed Aug. 14, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,” 
Aug. 24, 1944, 


TIDE WATER POWER C®O. has filed a 
registration statement for $4,500,000 first 
mortgage bonds series due Nov. 1, 1975, 
and $1,000,000 sinking fund debentures, due 
1955 are to beoffered for sale at competi- 
tive bidding. Amendment filed Dec. 9; 
1944. Details’of original filing in ‘‘Chron- 
iclé,’’ Oct. 12, 1944 


Institutes Proceedings 

_The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has instituted pro- 
eeedings to determine whether 
there has. been a violation of the 
registration provisions of the Se- 
ecurities Act of 1933. by Ira Haupt 
& Co., New: York City, and, if so, 
whether its registration as a 





-broker and dealer ‘should be re- 


voked. and whether the firm 
should be suspended’ or expelled 
e National Association of 
s Dealers Inc. Action 
SEC in connec- 
tion with a.secondary distribution 
of stoek,of Park & Tilford, Inc. 
Hearing was set for Dee. 20 at the 
Commission’s New York office. 









Attractive for Investment 


Commen stock of Central Paper 
Company is an attractive invest- 
ment at present prices, according 
to a brochure prepared by Loewi 
& Co., 225 East Mason Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Copies of this 
interesting brochure may be had 
from Loewi & Co. upon request. 





Public Pays for | 


Unfair Management and 
Labor Practices: Baker 


(Continued from first page) 


time has come to _ subordinate 
group interests for public welfare, 
and to face the facts.” Industry 
believes in high wages ‘just as 
strongly as does labor—but to 
maintain this, wages must be 
based upon output, upon an ever- 
increasing flow of goods and serv- 
ices,” and that demands laber 
peace. 


Five principles for labor peace, 
which should be the basis of a 
legislative program, he makes the 
following: 


Strikes against Government or 
to coerce Government agencies 
should be outlawed. Economic 
waste raises prices and denies a 
greater volume of products to the 
public; therefore the public should 
be protected against misconduct 
by labor even as by industry. 
Labor organization members 
should ~be held responsible for 
violations of law. Benefits of col- 
lective bargaining legislation 
should be denied to the party re- 
fusing to utilize the machinery or 
striking in violation of agreements 
made under the law. Individuals 
should be protected against mo- 
nopolistic activities, intimidation 
and reprisals on the part of any 
organization. 


Stressing production as the fun- 
damental aim, Mr. Baker re- 
marked: “What is it we Americans 
want in the future? We want jobs 
and a high standard of living; 
more and better goods, better 
homes, schools, churches, a fuller 
life for ourselves and our chil- 
dren—and above all, the oppor- 
tunity for self-advancement. 


“These can come only from and 
through production — more pro- 
duction, and still more production. 
With this as our goal, it is plain. 
everday, good sense to be FOR 





these things that will help in- 
crease production and AGAINST 
anything that will hinder it. 

“Production and all it involves 
is a eomplicated business, but 
looked at realistically there is one 
single factor underlying our in- 
dustrial economy which stands out 
above all the rest as vitally essen- 
tial. That single factor is labor 
peace.” 


Callanan Charged 





The Securities and Exchange} 


Commission and the Department 


of Justice have reported that |!c 


Charles J. Callanan, a broker and 
dealer in securities of Boston, 
Mass., was arrested in Boston on 
charges brought by the Securities 


and Exchange Commission that } 


Callanan wilfully and knowingly 
filed with the Commission a false 
report of his financial condition 
and failed to keep current certain: 


books and records in violation of |! at a 


the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. 

This is the first complaint 
charging violation of the rule pro- 
mulgated by the Commission on 


Nov. 28, 1942, requiring that, for| 


the protection of its customers, a 


file with the Commission annual 
reports of financial condition. — 
The case was developed by 
Philip E. Kendrick and Joseph A. 
Turnbull, Securities Investigators, 
of the Commission’s Boston Re- 
gional Office, under the supervi- 
sion of Paul Rowen, Regional Ad- 


ministrator. 
— 


Boston Albany Attractive 
Adams & Peck, 63 Wall St., New 





York City, have an interesting eir- | 


cular and map covering Boston & 
Albany RR. Copies may be had 


; 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


177th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
final dividend for the year 1944 of fifty 
cents ($.50) per share on the Common 
Stock, payable December 22, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the the close 
of business on December 11, 1944. 
Checks will be mailed. 

H. C. ALLAN, 

Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia 32, December 1, 1944 








EATON & HOWARD 


BALANCED FUND 


The Trustees have declared a 
dividend of 20 cents a share 
and an extra dividend of 50 
cents a share payable Decem- 
ber 23, 1944 to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
December 15, 1944. 


Dec, 12, 1944 24 Federal Street, Boston 





Tue Gariock 


Packinc ComMPpaANY 
December 12, 1944 
€OMMON DIVIDEND No. 274 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held this day, a quarterly dividend of 
50¢ per share was declared on the com- 
mon stock of the Company, payable De- 
cember 28, 1944, to. stoclsholders of 
record at the close of business December 
16, 1944. 





R. M. Wap es, Secretary 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERY WHERE" 
December 7, 1944 
THE Board of Directors on December 
6th, 1944 declared a dividend at the 
rate of 50c.and: $1.50 extra -per share on 
the. outstanding Common Stock of this 
pany, payable on the 30th day of De- 
cember, 1944 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on the 19th da 
December, 1944 Checks will be mail 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice President & Treasurer 





OFFICE OF 
LOUISVILLE’ GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Board of rectors of Louisville Gas 


30, 1944 able by check December 
26, 1944, 3 ace de as of the 
close of business December 18, 1944 

At the same meeting a dividend ‘of _twenty- 
five cents $(280) per a was declared on the 
Class B-Common Stock of the Company, for the 
quarter ending November he 1944, payable 
cheek December 26, 1944, stockholders of 
record as of the close of ‘Sounees Decemthes 


18, 1944, 
G. W. KNOUREK, Treasurer. 





mom 





-_registered broker and dealer shall | the: 


‘ ber 30th, of 
‘the close of business on December 20th, 1944 
This distri final dividend 


New York & Honduras Rosario 


Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
December 13th, 1944. 
DIVIDEND NO. 369 
The Board of — of this 


held: this ist declared @ di 
of Seven ty-five Cents ( ) per ware on the 
Cutstending capitel: payable on Decem- 
record at 

tion represents. the 


‘ bu 
in respect of earnings for the vear 1944. 
WILLIAM C. 





U 





NOTICE 
WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY 
CORPORATION 


Netice is. hereby given that a dividend at. 
rate of $150 share on the: issued 


per s issued and 

outstandi shares without. par value - the 

Soensson:. Stool of ae 2 T Sta- 

» Corporation has been a4 

‘on January 2, 1945, to the ers. of record 

of such shares at the close of ‘business on 
December 20, 1944 : 


' BE. H. BACH, Treasurer. 





iS" ¢ 


Attractive Possibilities |” 


E. & G. Brooke Iron Co. and H. 
G. Robertson Co. offer attractive 


possibilities, according to memo-__ 


randa issued by Buckley Brothers, 
1529 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other national ex- 
changes. Copies of these memo- 
randa may be had from Buckley 





from Adams & Peck upon request. 


Brothers on request. 


- 
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“Our Reporter on Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE JR. 


Last week the market was active with a good demand ‘for’ all 
issues, particularly the middle-term partially exempis, which were 
very well taken and showed advances up to a quarter of a point. ... 
These issues, as well as the long-term partially exempt obligations, 
are still considered attractive for tax purposes and income... . In 
the taxable group the 2% due 9-15-51/53, the 2% due. 6-15-52/54 
and the 24% due 9-15-67/72 are being recommended for income and 
appreciation. ... " 

It was learned. that many institutions look upon the 2% due 
9-15-51/53 and the 2% due 6-15-52/54 with considerable favor, 
since it is believed that both of these issues will do substantially 
better price-wise with the ending of the War Loan Drive... 
. Present prices for the called 4s-indicate a premium of 10/32 for 

the new 2% due 12-15-52/54. . . . However, many believe that these 
bonds will sell at 100 12/32 shortly after the drive ends, with a price 
of 100-:16/32 anticipated in the not too distant future. . 


NARROW SPREAD : 

With the expectation that the 2% due 12-15-52/54 will sell 
between 100 12/32 and 100 16/32, it is indicated that the price spread 
between this issue and the 2% due 9-15-51/53 at 100 23/32 and the 
2% due 6-15-52/54 at 100 14/32, with the maturity differential in 
their favor, is too narrow. . . . Therefore it is believed that the out- 
standing 2% due 9-15-51/53 and the 2% due 6-15-52/54 will seek 
higher prices. .. . Based on this idea, it was reported that insti- 
tutional buyers are building up their positions in the latter two 
issues. ... 

The 214% due 9-15-67/72 are being suggested for commercial 
banks with savings deposits, to maintain earnings to meet pay- 
ments on savings accounts. ... At present levels of 100 15/32, 
these bonds give a taxable yield of 2.47% to the call date and 
1.48% after taxes... . 


WAR LOAN SUCCESS 

Although the Sixth War Loan is already over the top, it is 
expected that the final figures will be close to $20 billions, which 
again means a substantial. oversubscription, such as has been evi- 
denced in previous drives... . . While the drive no doubt will fill 
a large part of the demand that has been in the market, it is indi- 
cated that there will still be substantial funds seeking invest- 
ment. ... 

Accordingly, many of the experts on the Government bond 
market look for a strong tone after the drive, and expect that 
higher prices will be registered as we move into the new year... . 

The New York City member banks for the period ended Dec. € 
were larger purchasers of the outstanding Government issues, with 
additions to their portfolio aggregating $1,125,000,000. . . . The largest 


increase took place in the notes, which amounted to $465,000,000° 


and reflected the exchange of maturing certificate for the 0.90% 
notes. ... Bills brought back by the banks totalled $174,000,000, 
while certificates were up $154,000,000 and bonds increased by 
$332,000,000. ... 


CALLED 4s FAVORED 
It was reported that a large part of the increase in last week’s 
holdings of bonds by these institutions was in the called 4s... . It 
is indicated that these banks will turn in the called bonds, princi- 
pally for the 2% due 12-15-52/54. . . . Since the beginning of the 
Sixth War Loan member banks in New York City have added to 
their holdings of Governments in the amount of $1,250,000,000, of 
which more than 51% have been bonds... . 
The Chicago member banks during this period have bought 
Governments to the extent of $426,000,000 with the largest in- 
crease taking place in notes, which were 45% of all the securities 


acquired. ... 

Loans to brokers and dealers, together with other loans for 
purchasing or carrying Governments since the drive started, have 
amounted to $658,000,000 for the New York City member banks, 
while the Chicago institutions have made loans for this purpose 


ME AN prompt, accurate service 


in a wide range of 


OVER - THE - COUNTER SECURITIES 
(Actual Trading Markets, Always) 


Kobbé, Gearhart & Company 


INCORPORATED rem 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


45 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 5 


TELEPHONE PHILADELPHIA TELEPHONE 
REcror 2-3600 ENTERPRISE 6015 


BELL TELETYPE 
NEW YORK 1-576 


IMPORTANT IN DRIVE 


Since the Sixth War Loan opened these banks together have 
bought Governments or made loans for the purchasing or carrying 
of Government obligations in the substantial amount of $2,4°64,- 
000,000... . These figures indicate that during the early part Oot 
the drive the member banks in the Central Reserve Cities of New 
York and Chicago have been very important, in an indirect way, 
in making the drive a success. . . . 

The Federal Reserve Banks since the beginning of the Sixth 
War Loan have shéwn only minor changes in their holdings 0: 
Governments. The only exception being the notes, which increasea 
by $431,750,000, indicating that the central banks also converte«a 
maturing certificates into the 0.90% notes. .. . Bill holdings during 
this period have declined slightly less than $15,000,000 with cer- 
tificates off less than $49,000,000. . . . Their posjtion in Government 
bonds is unchanged... ., 


FUTURE PATTERN 


The differential between high-grade corporate obligations and 
Government bonds is expected to widen, but according to experts 
on the money markets it will not be at the expense of the corporate 
issues. ... The opinion is now held by many that interest rates 
wit go lower in the future, and with fewer Governments being 
offered the yield on these obligations is expected to decline... . Ou 
the other hand, the yield on high-grade corporates is expected to 
remain where it is now or decline only slightly. .. . 


With the yield on Governments declining while the return 
on corporates remain stable, the gap between these two securities 
will be increased in favor of the Treasuries. .. . 

This idea seems to indicate stable to. somewhat higher levels for 
high-grade corporates. . . . Based on this opinion, it was reported 
that certain institutions and trust companies have recently been 
buyers of the newly refunded high-grade corporate issues. . . . Sev- 
eral of these bonds that went only fair, when they were offered. 
have recently moved up in price and are now selling at a premium 
above the issue price. 





Investment Survey 


The Value Line, 350 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., is mak- 


Interesting Speculation 
Link, Gorman & Co., Inc., 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. 





ing a special trial offer under 
which a four weeks’ trial sub- 
scription to the Value Line In- 
vestment Survey will include the 
following analyses: A new 
Special Situations recommenda- 
tion for this week and a report on 


Ill., have an interesting analysis 
of the current situation in Mer- 
chants Distilling Corp., common 
stock. Copies of this study may 
be had from the firm upon re- 


50 special situations previously | quest. 
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$1.25 Cumulative Participating 
Stock 
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recommended; four weekly 
editions of Value Line Ratings 
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The Financial Situation 


If there is a post-war plan which does not posit “full 
employment” or “high-level employment” as its first and 
primary objective, it has not come to our attention. Appar- 
ently the precise meaning of “full employment” or “high- 
level employment” varies somewhat from planner to plan- 
ner, but few who have ventured a statistical definition of 
the term have been very far behind the President in his 
“objective” (or should we say, promise) of 60,000,000 “‘jobs” 
after the war. 


This sort of vague talk has continued so long, the objec- 
tives avowed are so appealing, and the terminology em- 
ployed so likely to be misleading, that it may not be amiss 
to inquire in some detail into what all this is about. 


Some Facts 


According to the 1940 census, there were 45,166,083 men 
and women “employed” in the United States in that year, 
excluding so-called emergency work. Of this number some 
3,844,567 were on government payrolls, and about 30,120,692 
receiving salaries cr wages from private industry. Thus, 
only about 33,965,259 had “jobs” in the ordinary sense of 
the word. The other 11,200,824 were in business for them- 
selves or were members of families owning and operating 
farms or small businesses and helped to run them without 
formal wages or salaries. In addition to these, the Bureau 
of the Census reports, there were something over 2,500,000 
“emergency” workers (mostly boondogglers, of course), and a 


trifle over 5,000,000 seeking work. Add all these together 


Peacetime 
Conscription 


By GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 


Many of our statesmen have so 
little confidence in the wisdom of 
the American people that they in- 
sist upon legislation now because 
they fear that 
when the peo- 
ple recover | 
from the emo- | 
tionalism of | 
war they will 
change their 
minds. That 
seems to be 
the only argu- 
ment in favor 
of legislating 
for peace- 
time conscrip- 
tion now. It 
is not a ques- 
tion of the 
purpose of the 
proposition; it 
is the timing 
of it. 

At this mo- 
ment we have war-time conscrip- 
tion. No further legislation for 








‘George E. Sokolsky 


A Theory of Interest 


Writer States That Although, by Implication, Money Loans Involve the 
Obligation to Pay Interest as Well as Principal, Pure Interest Is an 
Economic Law Establishing the Net Rate of Real Income Relative to 


Depreciation Reserves (Rate of Amortization) Required for Non- 


Obsolete Capital Goods, Regardless of Whether or Not Any Trading, 











that purpose is necessary. And 
“every boy who is’ physically or 





and we get a “labor force” of some 52,790,000 individuals 
who were either at work or seeking work. 

The first observation about the President’s determina- 
tion to see that 60,000,000 have ‘‘jobs” after the war is then 
that he evidently intends to have upwards of 7,000,000 more 

(Continued on page 2628) 


Bank of Montreal Hezd Sees Need 
of Private Action to Aid Recovery 


At the Annual Meeting of Stockholders, George W. Spinney, President 
of Bank of Montreal, Stated That in Addition to Governmenial Aid in 
the Transitional Period There Will Be a Vast Area of Eflort and Oppor- 





tunity for Private Action. He Lists Four Conditions Required to Obtain 
Full Prodaciive Employment and a High Standard of Living. 
Despite the tremendous magnitude of the problems facing Canada 


during the transition from war to peace, it would be a mistake to let 
the Govern-© 


ment do 
everything 
“unless we 
are content to 
go along the 
road Germany 
followed to 
to ta litarian- 
ism,” . George 
W. Spinney, 
President of 





= ———— ay ; 

i the annua 
— Spitiney meeting of 

ie s t ockholders, 
Mr. Spinney declared that “after 
giving full value to everything the 
governmental agencies can use- 
fully do to aid in the transitional 
period, there will remain a vast 
area of effort and opportunity 
that will challenge to the utmost 


eur courage, ingenuity and pow- 
’ ers of cooperation.” 


Mr. Spinney said he knew of no 
way to bring about full produc- 








tive employment and to maintain 
a high standard of living except 
through production on the broad- 
est possible scale and the freest 
possible exchange of the resultant 
products within Canada’s own 
borders and beyond them. 

“To attain these objectives,” he 
said, “it will be necessary (1) to 
maintain price controls and volun- 
tary saving during the period of 
post-war readjustment; (2) to 
achieve the distribution of the 
costs of government in such a way 
as not to deter individuals and 
corporations from entering into 
productive undertakings; (3) to 
encourage the processes of pro- 
duction and interchange through 
private agencies rather than 
through the channels of govern- 
ment spending, and (4) to adovt 
a policy whereby governmental 
income must bear a reasonable 
relationship to governmental out- 
go.” 


With respect to governmental 
spending, Mr. Spinney said that 
he was not alarmed at the rize of 
the national debt. “On the con- 


mentally fit to take part in this 
war is being conscripted. Every 
| boy over 18 who can be, is in. 
Therefore this legislation will be 
applied to no one now. 
Furthermore, there is no possi- 
bility of our Army becoming 
rapidly depleted once the war is 
over. The demobilization is bound 
to be slow; large forces will be 
kept in Europe for a prolonged 
period, certainly, for police duty 
in the conquered areas. On this 
subject the testimeny of General 
Hershey is more valuable than the 
campaign speeches of any candi- 


(Continued on page 2633) 
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or Any Saving and Lending of Money, Is Involved. 


I. A Quandary. 


In reviewing a report by W. 


W. Rieffler and other economists 


of a League of Nations committee in 1938 on “Statistics Relating to 


@. 





Capital For- 
mation,” John 
Maynard 
Keynes (now 
Lord Keynes) 
had this to say 
(Economic 
Journal, Sept. 
1929, p. 574): 
“We have 
been all of us 
brought up, 
like the mem- 
bers of this 
committee, in 
deep confu- 
sion of mind 
between the 





demand and 
supply of sav- 
ings, and until 
we rid our- 
selves of it we cannot think cor- 
rectly.” 

It is hard to see how this con- 
fusion over capital formation. by 


Alden A. Patter 





savings can be separated from 
the problem of interest in which 


.| equal confusion has been widely 


acknowledged by competent stu- 
dents of the subject. Somers 
(Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
May, 1941) has pointed out that 
while “Mr. Keynes ... claimed 
that the rate of interest was a 
purely monetary phenomenon... 
the price paid for parting with 
liquidity,” ‘this is involved in 
what Hicks, a British authority, 
has called “a real dispute, in 
which one side must be right and 


|\the other wrong...’ Says Pro- 
| fessor Somers: 


“Few topics in 
economics, in fact, have received 
as varied treatment as has the 
theory of interest. Few topics, 
moreover, have resulted in as 
many divisions of opinion, mis- 
understandings, vigorous attacks 


pone equally vigorous defenses.” 


(Continued on page 2632) 





From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 
If Congress is reflecting the public mood these days, and inas- 


much as the members of the House only serve for two years at a 
time and therefore are supposed to have their ears pretty close to the 
ground, it must be that the country reelected Roosevelt and oh, how 





it hates it. It is seldom that the legislative body has been in a more 
rambunctious mood. 
Take, for ®& 





example, Sen- 
ator O’Ma- 
honey of 
Wyoming, 
who went 
down the line 
for the fourth 
term, and, as 
a matter of 
fact, was 
quite an ac- 
spokesman in 
its behalf as 
Chairman of 
the Democrat- 
ic Senatorial 
Campaign 
Committee. 
Now, the Sen- 
ator warns us 
that there are ; 
dangerous. forces aloose .in the 
world, right here in this country, 
and,so before he wil! vote to con- 
firm the recent State Department 
appointments, he must know how 
the. appointees stand on such 
vital things as democracy in other 
countries and free trade. We don’t 
think it so important as to how 
any of these gentlemen stand on 
anything. They, along with Mr. 
Stettinius, are Roosevelt appoin- 
tees, and will stand the way he 
wants them to stand. We may be 
wrong, but just about the most 
futile endeavor in which mem- 
bers of Congress can engage these 
days is to make a hullabaloo over 





Whi 
Carlisle Bargeron_. 


the leftist or rightist tendencies 
of various appointees to important 
posts, unless, of course, they are 
of the strong, positive character 
and w.th large political follow- 
ings, such as Henry Wallace. The 
others, such as we are being con- 
fronted with in the new State 
Department parade, are men who 
have been. here in Washington for 
some time “wreslting with the 
problems that confront the world.” 
They have become imbued with 
the idea that the Government 
must settle these problems, which 
means bureaucracy settling them, 
and after considerable study of 
Moscow and Berlin, we, in our 
humble way, have never been 
able to see much difference be 
tween a leftist and a rightiesi®i 
reaucracy. vi " 


Senator Gillette of Iowa, 
to be the third member of” 







himself of a swan song, having” 
been defeated in the recent cam- 
paign, and the brunt of it was an 
attack on Britain for her policv in 
Greece, Italy and Belgium. What 
are we fighting for. he asked. The 


bers of the Senate and apparently 
a man of, high principle. He, at 
first, refused to seek re-election 
because he; could not stomach a 
fourth term, Then when the Ad- 





ministration, brought pressure on 
(Continued on page 2630) 


In 2 Sections—Section 2 
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Surplus Property Board, relieved 


Senator is one of the abler mem- 
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Manufacturers Adopt 


A Six-Point Program 


The NAM in Convention Passes Six Resolutions in Which 
“Victory for Freedom,” Maintenance of Free Enterprise, 
Opposition to Cartels and Government-Dictated Inter- 
national Trade, a Sound Currency System and Taxation 
for Revenue Rather Than for Effecting Social and Eco- 
nomic Reforms Are Proposed. 


The National Association of Manufacturers convened at its 49th 
Annual Convention in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City 
on Dec. 6th with one of the largest gatherings in the history of the 


organization. 


The meeting was designed as the “War and Recon- 


version Congress of American Industry” and extended over a 
period of three days culminating in a banquet on the evening of 
>. 





Dec. 8th at 
which more 
than one 
thousand 
members were 
present. 
Robert M. 
Gaylord, Pres- 
ident of the 
Ingersoll Mill- 
ing Machine 
Co., was suc- 
ceeded as the 
-President of 
the Associa- 
tion by Ira 
Mosher, Presi- 
dent of the 
Russell Har- 
rington Cut- 








lery Co. of 
S ou thbridge, 
Mass. Frederick C. Crawford, 
President of Thompson Products, 
Inc., was made Chairman of the 
Executive Committee and William 
P. Witherow was chosen as the 
Finance Committee chairman. 
Walter B. Weissenburger was con- 
tinued as the Executive Vice- 
President and Noel Sargent as 
Secretary. 

The formal resolutions adopted 
by the conyention at ‘its session 


Ira Mosher 


| 





on Dec. 7 follow: 


I 
We Believe In Freedom 


It is not merely freedom from 
this or freedom from that in 
which we believe, but in Freedom 
itself. To freedom there is neither 
part nor number. It is a design 
tor life, suitable only for a strong, 
self-reliant, intelligent, individ- 
ualistic people. It has been ours. 
It has been won at a price our 
forefathers paid. This generation 
inherited it. The very conception 





of it is now challenged by some: 
of our own people. Under the 
stress of wartime conditions, its 
application to the circumstances | 
of our daily lives has been largely 
suspended. We are firm in our 
faith and belief that freedom must 
be restored. - 


We Believe the Economic System 
Which Is Commonly Called Free 
Enterprise Will Provide the 
Highest Possible Standard of 
Living for All People. 

The magic formula of American 
industry. has been to produce 
more goods at less cost in order 
that more people can buy more 
things at lower prices. In this 
way our people have achieved a 
higher standard of material well- 
being than any other people any- 
where, any time. 

Most of the good things of life 
come through work. Higher wages, 
vaeations with pay, old-age ben- 
efits,are possible and can be sus- 
tained only through economic 
-productivity. The way we, as a 
people, can improve our material’ 
well-being, is to be more produc- 
tive. Any interference with eco- 
nomic productivity, except to pro- 
tect the public health and safety, 
whether by Government or labor 
or business, is reactionary and 
against the best interests of the 
people. ' 

This American system of free 
enterprise rests on ‘three funda- 
mentals: individual: responsibility, 
private property and free com- 





petition. 
Individual responsibility offers 


| to each and every man the dignity 


ef making his own choices, the 
opportunity and the incentive to 
work out his own destiny. He can 
rise to that. social and economic 
level which he through his own 
ability, industry and thrift can at- 
tain: He is held responsible both 
under the law and before his fel- 
low-men for his own decisions and 
for his conduct.. The individual 
may pursue that course of life he 
himself elects, but in the exercise 
of his freedom to pursue it he 
must also accept and discharge 
his duties and responsibilities to 
home, church, community, State 
and nation. 

When, in the course of the en- 
joyment of this individual free- 
dom, men forget or neglect their 
duties and responsibilities and 


| mistake freedom for license, then 


injustice, disorder and confusion 
will follow and the liberty that 
has been abused will be lost. They 
yield to dictators, and then the 
struggle of the individual for free- 
dom must begin all over again. 

Property rights are in their 
very essence human rights. The 
secure possession of private prop- 
erty is a reward that stimulates 
individual effort, promotes thrift 
and discourages waste. It contrib- 
utes to the enrichment and dignity 
of life. 


Regulation by Ccmpetition 


Free competition is democracy’s 
way of regulating the economy 
without tyranny. In the market 
place all men offer their goods 
and services, and the buyer and 
seller arrive at a fair price in the 
light of their own ideas of value. 
Under free competition, men re- 
ward that enterprise which serves 
them best, and, through refusing 
to buy, discipline those who do 
not meet the public’s desires. No 
Government can so well decide as 
the people themselves what and 
when to buy and sell, how much, 
and at what price. 

Free competition must have a 
stable system of law under which 
to operate. It must leave the in- 
dividual free to offer, and his fel- 
low-citizens free to accept or re- 
ject, those goods and_ services 


which each believes mutually ad- | 


vantageous. Only in this free 
exchange is there to be found that 
regulation which, in the long run, 
achieves the greatest economic 
justice. It is the one principle of 
regulation under which people 
may long continue to be free. 

To succeed and survive in a 
competitive economic system, the 
emphasis must be and remain on 
contribution rather than on ac- 
guisition, on the “give” rather 
than the “take.” In the long scroll 
of history, and over the broad face 
of the earth, modern industrial 
civilization evolved only after a 
time when and where mankind 
had been inspired by the spiritual 
concepts of mutual service. The 
possibility of its successful func- 
tioning for long is inconceivable 
under less auspicious circum- 
stances. 

Peoples who ape our way of life, 
without having assimilated the 
snirit which gave it birth, from 
time to time have menaced the 
continued survival-of civilization 
itself. Among ourselves the dis- 


ruptive forces of class antagon- 
(Continued on page 2640) 





Sees Need of Private 
Action to Aid Recovery 


(Continued from first page) 
trary,” he said, “I believe it is 
well within. manageable propor- 
tions in relation to our present 
and potential productive capacity. 
But if over the long term we com- 
placently accept and apply theo- 
ries that set no practical limits to 
the size of the debt, then we shall 
have ourselves to blame if the 
value of that debt ultimately and 
inevitably diminishes in terms of 
the auantity of goods that the dol- 
lar will buy.” 

Declaring that he was no pessi- 
mist in regard to Canada’s post- 
war possibilities, and enumerating 
some of. the great advantages with 
which Canada would start out 
into the post-war era, Mr. Spin- 
ney said: 

“To my mind, a survey of the 
conditions under which we in 
Canada shall seek our post-war 
economic objectives leads to one 
inescapable conclusion. This is 
that real and enduring economic 
security can only be achieved 
through risk. I do not know 
whether this is a law of eco- 
nomics, but I am convinced it is a 
law of life. This may seem at 
first sight to be a curious doctrine 


to be put forward by a banker. 


since banks, above all other insti- 
tutions, are popularly believed to 
be rather more than. ordinarily 
conservative in outlook and to re- 
gard anything ‘risky’ with scant 
favor. 

“It would be a fair question, 
therefore, to ask what I conceive 
the function of the banks to be 
against the background I have 
outlined. My answer would be 
that no bank will be able to ful- 
fill- its post-war functions ade- 
quately unless it enters into that 
period with the courage and con- 
fidence that can only come from 
inherent strength resulting from 
sound policies consistently ap- 
plied throughout the years.” 

In this connection Mr. Spinney 
outlined. the bank’s views on the 
function of inner or contingent 
bank reserves, which was dis- 
cussed at great length at Ottawa 
recently during the decennial re- 
vision of the Bank Act. 

Declaring that the Ottawa dis- 
cussions had revealed many basic 
misconceptions as to these re- 
serves, he said that experience in 
all countries, had proven that the 
practice of adding to such reserves 
when it was possible to do so, in 
order to “cushion” less favorable 
periods, was the only safe policy 
to protect the interests of de- 
positors. 

“No bank can maintain a 
proper continuity of service to 
the public without sustaining 
losses, nor can a bank be oper- 
ated prudently without reserves 
to meet such losses,” he said. 

B. C. Gardner, General Man- 
ager, analyzed the bank’s balance 
sheet, which showed total assets 
at the record level of $1,526,- 
734,000, an increase of $213,670,000 
over the preceding year. Deposits 
rose $215,000,000 to a new high of 
$1,420,811,000, while the number 
of depositors stood at 1,300,000. 

Mr. Gardner said that the bank’s 
post-war building plans had been 
enlarged during the year, and that 
contemplated construction, in- 
cluding completion of the build- 


ing in Toronto, would make a sub- 
stantial contribution to post-war 
employment in the building field. 

Referring to some of the more 
important amendments made by 
Parliament to the Bank Act dur- 
ing the year, Mr. Gardner stated: 
“The new interest limitations will 


make it difficult to handle some 
types .of personal loans at a 


profit. but this will not deter us 
from making every effort to meet 
the credit requirements of worthy 
borrowers.” 





The Assault Upon;Management 
And the Courts 


By GEORGE B. 


CHRISTENSEN * 


Attorney Reviews the Progressive Steps in Federal Legislation in Depriv- 
ing Courts and Management, Respectively, of Their Responsibilities and 


Rights in Matters Pertaining to Labor Disputes. 


Cites Adverse Effect 


on Production and Management of Policy Which Places Matters of That 


Kind Under Bureaucratic Fiat or Partisan Agencies. 


Points to Difficul- 


ties Created by War Labor Board Set-Up and Rules and Foresees a More 
Realistic and Complete Judicial Review Thereof. 


The title of this paper is “The Assault Upon Management and 


the Courts.” This is because I believe the most significant and sinister 
developments of recent years have®— : ek 


not been in the creation of new 
rights or liberties for the working 
man but have been in the destruc- 
tion, largely by bureaucratic fiat, 
of essential management rights 
with regard to discipline, selection 
of employees and related matters, 
and in the continuance of the 
trend of taking jurisdiction over 
those disputes away from the 
courts and lodging it almost en- 
tirely in partisan agencies. 

The paradox is that although 
the’ profession has been called 
upon to furnish advice and ad- 
vocacy more and more in labor 
disputes, we do it less and less in 
courts. .So well may we ask: 
“How did we get this way and 
where are we going?” 


First War Labor Board 


The first codified statement of 
many of the basic rules of today 
was in the statement of policy 
promulgated for the National War 
Labor Board of 1918. It provided 
for no strikes or lockouts. 
assured labor of the right to or- 
ganize, in the following words: 

“The right of workers to or- 
ganize in trade unions and to 
bargain collectively, through 
chosen representatives is recog- 
nized and affirmed. at? 

“Employers should not dis- 
charge workers for membership 
in trade unions, nor for legiti- 
mate trade-union activities.” 

It contained the following im- 
portant condition, 
today’s National Labor Relations 
Act: 


“The workers, in the exercise | 


of their right to organize, shall 
not use coercive measures of 
any kind.” 


Railway Labor Act 


The next important step in the 
codification of labor’s rights and 


the beginning of the technique of | 
avoiding the courts was the Rail-| 


way Labor Act of 1926. This Act 
contained much that was good, but 
it has received much undiscrimi- 


nating praise simply because it | 
It declared | 


has prevented strikes. 
it to be the duty of carriers and 
their employees to make and 


maintain agreements concerning | 
rates of pay, working conditions | 
It announced the rule 


and rules. 
that a majority of any craft should 
have the right to determine who 
should be the representative for 
the entire craft or class. 

The right to organization was 
guaranteed in the following lan- 
guage: 

“Employees shall have the 
right to organize and bargain 
collectively through represen- 
tatives of their own choos- 
ing.” Nee 
It made it unlawful for a car- 

rier to interfere in any way with 
the organization of its employees, 
to use funds in maintaining or 
assisting or contributing to any 
labor organization, or to institute 
a check-off of dues system or the 
closed shop. Note that the latter 
have not been carried forward 
into subsequent laws. 

The mechanics for enforcing the 
Act and for settling disputes are 
quite complicated and, except to a 
limited extent, eliminate the 
courts. Briefly, an Adjustment 


*An address made by Mr. Chris- 
tensen before the Ohio Bar Asso- 
ciation, Nov. 10, 1944. 








It | 


omitted from) 





Board is created for the settle- 
| ment of disputes and interpreta- 
|tions arising under agreements. 
| The carriers and the unions have 
/an equal participation in that 
| Board. In event of deadlock ihe 
| Mediation Board, which has su- 
| perintendence over the adminis- 
tration of the Act, appoints a pro- 
| fessedly impartial person to break 
| the deadlock. Decisions on mat- 
| ters of this kind may involve mil- 
‘lions of dollars, but the carrier 
| has no appeal- from them. The 
union, however, may sue in the 
Federal Court to enforce an Ad- 
justment Board decision. In such 
event the carrier may defend on 
the ground of the award’s ille- 
gality. But the union has the 
option not to sue and to use non- 
compliance with such an award, 
from which the carrier cannot go 
to the courts, as the basis for a 
strike call, thereby securing a 
Presidential Emergency ‘Board. 
It has proved to be an effective 
technique. Operating costs of the 
carriers have increased tremen- 
| dously. 

Where changes of rules or rates 
of pay are desired the parties 
must give a 30-day notice. If the 
Mediation Board cannot settle the 
controversy, machinery is pro- 
| vided by which the President ap- 
points. a_ so-called Emergency 
Board, which advises him and the 
| public of the supposed merits of 
| the controversy. Again no court 
review. 

Anti-Injunction Act 


In 1932 came the Norris-La- 
Guardia Anti-Injunction Act, 
which effectively drove the Fed- 
eral courts out of the field as an 
instrumentality for determining 
or enforcing rights in labor con- 
| troversies. The injunction had 
proved to be a powerful weapon 
in avoiding the extremes of force 
that frequently appeared in 
strikes. In earlier days injunc- 
tions had forbidden union conduct 
that subsequently came to be rec- 
ognized as _ legitimate—peaceful 
dissemination of information, oral 
| persuasion to join a strike or to 
refrain from patronizing an estab- 
lishment under strike, are ex- 
amples. 


But there was no reason to sup- 
pose that our courts were not 
cognizant of the changes in sub- 
stantive law or would not mold 
such injunctions as they might be 
called upon to issue to fit the 
proper and developing substantive 
rights of the parties. Likewise 
there was no reason to suppose 
that the courts would shrink from 
their duty, and, within the frame- 
work of the substantive law, 
issue injunctions that would pre- 
vent what was still unlawful con- 
duct. The unions feared the in- 
junction. So, the) adWocates of 
militant unionisms:Senator Norris 
and Representative, LaGuardia 
' pushed through their law. 


One section of the law, in broad 
tetms forbids any injunction, un- 
der any circumstances, against 
certain types of conduct. For ex- 
ample, the Federal courts cannot 
enjoin a strike or the payment of 
strike benefits under any circum- 
stances—even though strike may 
be unlawful because the union is 
under contract with the employer 
not to strike but to sumbit all 
disputes to arbitration. The Act 

(Continued on page 2634) 
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The State of Trade 


Some practical approach to the eventual reduction of our Na- 
tional debt must be undertaken at an early date if trade and industry 
are to lay a solid foundation upon which to build the super-structure 
of a sound economic system which will promote the future prosperity 


and welfare of our people. 


Many theories have been. projected as 
coping with our constantly ex-@— 


panding national debt. In some 
quarters the argument has been 
advanced that we can continue 
to spend until we have spent our- 
selves out of debt, and only re- 
cently, a suggestion was made by 
Capt. Eddie V. Rickenbacker that 
it might be wise for us (the 
United States) to repudiate our 
entire National debt. The motive 
which prompted the suggestion 
Was a good one in that it was felt 
our fighting men “should not be 
saddled with a huge National 
debt,” and by resorting to the 
process of cancellation it would 
-permit them to “start from 
scratch, so that they may win for 
themselves the great opportuni- 
‘ties earlier generations have en- 
joyed.” 

If this were possible of attain- 
ment without throwing out of 
balance our whole economic and 
financial machinery, and without 
destroying the integrity of our 
country, it may be excusable, but 
even those who only have a sim- 
ple knowledge of things financial 
and economic can readily see how 
preposterous this sort of reason- 
ing is. In the present instance it 
would seem that in striving to 
lighten the burden of our service 
men, good judgment succumbed 
to promptings of the heart in- 
stead. 

The realization that debt must 
not be allowed to pursue its in- 
evitable course which follows 
when restraint is. lacking, has 
produced a realistic program for 
paying off of our National debt 
within 60 years. 

The plan proposed was intro- 
duced by H. E. Humphreys, Jr., 
before the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Mr. Hum- 
phreys is Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s Tax Committee. In set- 
ting forth his plan, he was em- 
phatic in stating that our “tax 
laws should be written so that 
the taxpayer can _ understand 
them.” 

Working on the assumption that 
our National debt will reach 
$300,000,000,000, Mr. Humphreys’ 
calculations providing for annual 
principal and interest payments 

‘of $9,000,000,000, conclude that 
within 60 years our Nation would 
be our the red. 

Developing his plan, he said, 
“Realistic students of govern- 
ment spending feel that a peace- 
time budget of $20,000,000,000 or 
less could supply us with very 
adequate federal government.” 
Continuing, he added, “If we as- 
sume that encouraging tax poli- 
cies will make it possible to 
maintain our present level of na- 
tional income in the post-war 
years, here is a way in which we 
could balance a _ $20,000,000,000 
budget: 

“1. From historic excise taxes, 
estate and gift taxes, customs and 
miscellaneous levies, $5,000,000,- 
000. 

“2. From corporate earnings at 
a 25 to 30% rate, $6,000,000,000, 
to $7,000,000,000. 

“3. From 50,000,000 individual 
taxpayers — the balance, $8,000,- 
000,000 to $9,000,000,000.” 

“This program to raise $8,000,- 
000,000 to $9,000,000,000 from in- 
dividual taxpayers compares to 
$20,000,000,000 now being collect- 
ed,” Mr. Humphreys added. 

From industry’s standpoint Mr. 
Humphreys said it believed the 
tax program should include con- 
tinued high taxes for the dura- 
tion of the war followed by ad- 
justments when cutbacks come. 
Post-war rates should be on a 
level “below the point of dis- 
couragement” for business. A 
balanced budget after the war 
_coupled with a long-range debt 
vretirement plan. On the matter 
of levying taxes and the respon- 
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sure-fire solutions in 





sibilities of both the people and 
the government, he stated, taxes 
should be exacted for the pur- 
pose of revenue only and not mis- 
used for social or economic ad- 
justments. The tax laws should 
be simplified and every citizen 
made -aware of what taxes he is 


paying. 
Giving cognizance to future tax 
needs, he said that industry’s 


first concern is jobs and declared, 
“If taxes weigh too heavily upon 
business, profits cease and new 
capital is not produced; new jobs 
are not created and the whole 
economic system dries up.” 
Under the proposed tax setup, 
Mr. Humphreys concluded that 
industry believes it can achieve 
“newer, higher levels of produc- 


tion, employment and national 
income.” 
National Debt — In the 12 


months ended Nov. 30, the Na- 
tional debt rose $46,219,000,000 as 
reported by the daily Treasury 
statement for Dec. 3, amounting 
to a total of $216,537,000,000. Total 
spending surpassed the $40,000,- 
600,000 mark and compared with 
$37,560,000,000 in the like period 
of 1943. 

Of the total expended, $36,649,- 
000,000 went for the war effort in 
the first five months of the 1945 
fiscal year, compared with $35,- 
147,000,000 in the corresponding 
period last year. War spending 
in November, however, 


last year, amounting to $7,401,- 
000,000, against $7,541,000,000. 


For the 1945 fiscal year net re- | 


ceipts were $14,898,000,000, com- 
pared with $14,305,000,000 in the 
similar period last year. Novem- 
ber net receipts were $2,240,000,- 
000, while those of November, 
1943, were $2,099,000,000. 

Steel Industry—With prospects 
of an early German defeat 
dimmed by the tough hard fight- 
ing in Europe, an increased tempo 
in war steel production and a 
moratorium on talk and output 
of civilian steel has taken place. 

War programs have undergone 
a sharp upward revision so as to 
cover any eventuality in the Eu- 
ropean theatre even to the extent 
of the war lasting until next 
summer. 

Steel activity the past week 
moved rapidly upward and there 
were indications that before the 
new secondary peak in war out- 
put is reached, the level of output 
for some war items may approxi- 
mate previous highs. This was 
especially true with respect to 


the ammunition programs, so 
stated “The Iron Age,” in its 
weekly summary of the steel 


trade in its Dec. 7 issue. 

Inquiries for military steel 
strengthen the belief that civil- 
ians will have to trim their steel 
requirements still further. The 
apparent inability of far western 
mills to absorb as great a steel 
plate load as had been hoped, 
further complicates the problem 
of substantially increasing the 
steel ‘industry’s shell steel out- 
put. 

According to the magazine, “‘the 
heavy shell steel needs, which are 
slightly more than 300,000 tons in 
this month, will probably be ex- 
panded moderately in the first 
quarter of 1945, the greatest in- 
crease in the ammunition pro- 
gram will come in the small and 
medium sized field. It is be- 
lieved that by next September 
steel requirements for medium 
and small sized shells will have 
increased more than 40% over re- 
cent tonnages.” This goal will be 
contingent upon the length of the 
war abroad. 

The impact of the newly ex- 
panded shell steel programs which 
in the overall will be increased 


OR 8 RIT tee 


was |... . 
slightly below that of November | 9V€ Conisnas.-ana~' come: beck 


Congress Passes Bill 
Freezing Security Tax 


Action on the Doughton bill 
freezing the social security: pay- 
roll tax at 1% for the calendar 
year 1945 was recently completed 
by Congress—the House having 
passed it on Dec. 5 by a vote of 
262 to 72, while the Senate passed 
the bill on Dec. 8 by a vote of 47 
to 19. The House Ways and 
Means Committee voted 17 to 7 on 
Nov. 30 to freeze the tax, which 
would double automatically on 
Jan. 1.. Under date of Nov. 30, 
Associated’ Press advices from 
Washington stated: 

“In voting approval of a freeze, 
the committee also approved a 
resolution calling for a compre- 
hensive study of the overall social 
security rate and trust fund prob- 
lem in the new Congress conven- 
ing Jan. 3. 

“The study would determine 
whether an entirely new tax rate 
structure is needed.” 

Chairman Doughton was quoted 
on Nov. 30 as saying: 

“The committee felt the country 
wants a thorough study of the tax 
before there is any increase. The 
social. security reserve fund has 
more money in it now than we 
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expected.” 

In the event of the veto of the 
bill by the President, the tax 
would double—from 1% to 2% 
against employee pay and em- 
ployer payrolls—on Jan. 1, as pro- 
vided in the basic security law. 

From Washington, Dec. 9, the 
Associated Press said: 

“Lawmakers who want to pre- 
vent an -otherwise automatic 
doubling of the tax on Jan. 1 are 
prepared, if necessary, to recess 


just before the new session begins 
Jan. 3. 

“A two-thirds vote is required 
| to override a veto. 

“The doubled rates on employ- 
ers and employees were scheduled 
to start Jan. 1, 1942, but Congress 
has halted the ‘increase three 
times. 

“Senator Vandenberg (Rep.- 
Mich.), leader in the fight to 
freeze the levy again, told the 
Senate yesterday that the rise is 
not needed to protect the integrity 
of the reserve fund from which 
old age and survivors’ benefits are 
paid. The fund now holds nearly 
$6,000,000,000 and the current levy 
is bringing in more than $100,- 
000,000 a month. Benefit pay- 
ments in the last fiscal year were 
$184,500,000.” 





as much as 20% with the great- 
est increment in the smaller cate- 
gories will be tremendous on the 
output of other steel items. Some 
steel companies are now facing 
production and delivery problems 
strongly reminiscent of several 
months ago, before cutbacks gath- 
ered momentum, “The Iron Age” 
disclosed. 

Intimately tied up in the deli- 
cate balancing and scheduling of 
shell steel are such products as 
semi-finished steel, plates, rails, 
bars and seamless tubing. The in- 
crease in shell steel needs must 
come out of some or a combina- 
tion of all these products. The 
current easier trend in plate out- 
put may prove short-lived, due to 
additional 60,000 tons of steel, 
mostly plates, required for De- 
cember, January and February 
delivery for an increase in the 
19845 Navy ponteon program. 
There is a probability that when 
the Maritime Commission com- 
pletes its: balancing and_ utiliza- 
tion of inventories for shipcon- 
struction, it may reenter the steel 
market at a time when shell. steel 
needs are giving birth to new 
production difficulties, the maga- 
zine adds. 

With the recent increase in 
steel orders deliveries on prac- 
tically all products have again 
become quite extended, some 
companies promising wide plates 
for March delivery compared 





with February a few weeks ago. 
(Continued on page 2635) 








Most of the good things of life come through 


Bene! 


work. Higher wages, vacations with pay, old-age 
benefits are possible and can be sustained only 
through economic productivity. The way we, as a 


people, can improve our 
be more productive. 


material well-being is to 


Any interference with eco- 


nomic productivity, except to protect the public 
health and safety, whether by Government or labor 
or business, is reactionary and against the best 


interests of the people. 


* 


* 


Property rights are in their very essence human 
rights. The secure possession of private property 
is a reward that stimulates individual effort, pro- 


motes thrift and discourages waste. 


It contributes 


to the enrichment and dignity of life. 
Free competition is democracy’s way of regulat- 


ing the economy without 


tyranny. In the market 


place all men offer their goods and services, and the 
buyer and seller arrive at a fair price in the light of 


their own ideas of value. 


Under free competition, 


men reward that enterprise which serves them best, 
and, through refusing to buy, discipline those who 
do not meet the public’s desires. No Government 
can so well decide as the people themselves what 
and when to buy and sell, how much, and at what 


price. 


Free competition must have a stable system of 
law under which to operate. It must leave the indi- 
vidual free to offer, and his fellow-citizens free to 
accept or reject, those goods and services which 
each believes mutually advantageous. Only in this 
free exchange is there to be found that regulation 
which, in the long run, achieves the greatest eco- 


nomic justice. 


It is the one principle of regulation 


under which people may long continue to be free.— 
The War and Reconversion Congress of American 


Industry (NAM). 


We hope the American public will not fail to 
ponder these truths long and carefully. 





Life Insurance Institute 


Reports 


On Savings Since Pearl Harbor 


It was forecast on Dec. 3 that by the anniversary of Pearl Harbor 
on Dec. 7, American families would have achieved an unprecedented 
savings job, setting aside in these three war years more than $52.- 
000,000,000 from their wartime incomes in the three basic savings 
channels of war savings bonds, savings deposits and life insurance 


according to the Institute of Life 


Insurance. Savings were stepped 





up to an all-time record in this® 


third war year, it is stated, when 
nearly 22 billion dollars were 
added to the savings in these three 
media, nation-wide savings at the 
rate of $54 monthly per family all 
year. Total savings of this type 
are now about $112,000,000,000, an 
average of $3,300 per familiy and 
an increase of nearly $1,500 per 
family since Pearl Harbor. 

“This is one of the greatest war- 
time achievements of the Ameri- 
can people,” Holgar J. Johnson, 
President of the Institute, said in 
commenting on the report. “It is 
evident that our people have 
saved for victory and have 
avoided the temptation to spend 
their enlarged incomes,” he stated. 
He added: 

“As a result, they are strongly 
fortified with reserves with which 
to meet the needs of the post-war 
period. Continuance of this sav- 
ing during the remainder of the 
war and in the post-war readjust- 
ment, days will go far towards soft- 
ening readjustment dislocations 
and will give even greater 
strength to our families with 
which to meet the future.” 

The Institution’s advices state 
that “Americans are now saving 
1%4 billion’ dollars monthly or 16 
cénts out of each dollar of dis- 
posable income, the balance of na- 
tional income left after taxes. In 
one month of this year, total sav- 
ings were well over $3,000,000,000 
or nearly one-third of that month’s 
disposable income.” It is likewise 
announced: 

“War savirgs bonds account for 
the largest block of wartime sav- 
ings, more than 34 billion dollars 
having been put into these non- 
marketable Government savings 
bonds since Pearl Harbor. This is 


more than the total of all savings 
deposits in the country at the out- 
break of the war. Savings deposits 
have increased over 10 billion dol- 
lars during the war. Life insur- 
ance equities of American policy- 
holders have increased almost 8 
billion dollars in the three war 
years. Total life insurance in force 
has increased 20% to nearly 
$150,000,000,000 during the war.” 


Rossetti Heads L. A. 
Glearing House 


At the annual meeting of the 
Los Angeles Clearing House As- 
sociation on Nov. 14, V. H. Ros- 
setti, President of the Farmers & 
Merchants National Bank, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., was elected for 
his eighth consecutive term as 
President of the Association. The 
following, according to the Los 
Angeles “Times Union” were also 
elected to clearing house posts: 

G. M. Wallace, President of 
Security-First National Bank, was 
named Vice-President, and H. N. 
Thompson was appointed Secre- 
tary-Manager. Of 

The following were electéd® to 
the clearing house committee?’ - 

H. D. Ivey, President of Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank; 
B. R. Meyer, President of Union 
Bank & Trust Co.; A. W. Ander- 


son, President of California Bank; 
H. H. McKee, . Vice-President, 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
(California), and W. J. Braun- 
schweiger, Vice-President, Bank 
of America. Messrs. Rossetti and 
Wallacesare ex-officio members 





of the committee. 
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(Continued from first page) 
men and women at work im- ,How to Provide Such “Jobs” 
mediately after the war than | 
were at work or wanted to be | particularly 


at work when the war broke 
out. This is an increase in, 
say a half a decade, of nearly 
14%. Certainly, no such in- 
crease could be expected 
merely.on the basis of popu- 
lation growth—the less_ so 
when it is recalled that we 
shall unavoidably lose a very 
appreciable number of the 
flower of our working forces 
upon the bloody battle fields 
of Europe and the Pacific. 
Presumably, the President 
means to include the armed 
forces in his 60,000,000. 
Otherwise, we should have to 
deduct a million or two at the 
least from the groups from 
which the President would 
draw his huge labor force 
during the first year or two 
after the war. It is highly 
probable that the President, 
along with a good many other 
prognosticators, has been 
greatly impressed with the 
number of men, and particu- 
larly women, who have come 
forward to work during the 
war years, and concluded 
therefrom that a much larger 
percentage of the population 
after the war will be seeking 
work than was the case be- 
fore the war. There are many 
who with what appears to us 


to be good reason doubt. this | 


conclusion. 


Applied to Post-War 
Programs 

But there are certain other 
facts which many, certainly 
not the least among them the 
President himself, are all too 
apt to overlook. The reader 
willnote carefully that against 
the 30,000,000 drawing wages 
or salaries from others in pri- 
vate industry, 11,000,000 
were, for the most part, oper- 
ating businesses which their 
own initiative had brought 
‘into being. Now let us see 
how this applies to the Pres- 
ident’s post-war employment 
programs. If we allow, say, 
5,000,000 for government em- 
ployment and the armed 
forces, we should have some 
55,000,000 left to take care 
of—as the President seems to 
figure it. If this number is 
to be absorbed in private 
business in the same propor- 
tion that obtained in 1940, 
some 15,000,000 would pro- 
vide for themselves operating 
farms, small shops and other 
enterprises of their own or of 
their immediate family. 
“Jobs” in the strict sense of 
the word would be needed for 
40,000,000. If the President 
‘is}ssay, 5,000,000 too high in 
‘his estimate of the number 
seeking work, as he may well 
be, then some 50,000,000 
would have to be accommo- 
dated (or accommodate them- 
selves). Divided as in 1940, 


we should then have some 
13,000,000 in business for 
themselves: and:some: 37 ,000,- 
000 working for others. 





t 





.an .atmosphere inducive to 


| 





country must be permitted to 


But total figures are not! 
important for 
this discussion. The point is 
that according to the reports 
of the Census Bureau more 
than 25% of those’ having 
“jobs” in industry are really 
working for themselves. They 
are entrepreneurs, to use an 
academic term, not job hold- 
ers or job seekers in the ordi- 
nary sense at all. And the 
percentage thus stated may 
well be substantially under- 
estimated. , It is a well-known 
fact that there are an enor- 
mous number of incorporated 
small businesses in the United 
States. It is the custom of the 
proprietors to operate these 
businesses themselves and, 
for one reason or another, to 
pay the earnings of the enter- 
prise out to themselves as sal- 
aries rather than by the dec- 
laration of dividends as would 
normally be the case with 
larger enterprises. Such pro- 
prietors doubtless are appar- 
ently included in the Census 
figures as wage or salary 
earners, which, technically, 
they are. In every other 
sense, however, they are ‘in 
business for themselves.” 
Now there is an important 
significance in all this. It is 
true, of course, that if indus- 
try is to provide jobs (that 
is, assignments to which a 
wage or a salary is attached) 
to great multitudes of men 
and women who want work, 


risk-taking must be permitted 
to exist in this country. That 
is true in any event. But, if 
at least one man in four in the 
post-war period is really to 
employ himself .in work 
which he has undertaken on 
his own, then it is doubly im- 
portant that conditions con- 
ducive to the embarkation 
upon such myriads of small 
undertakings throughout the 


exist. 


No Stimulation Needed 


We use the term, “per- 
mitted to exist,” advisedly, 
for the simple reason that 
such an atmosphere creates 
itself if action by the public 
authorities does not intervene 
or interfere. Failure to un- 
derstand this simple but 
highly important fact is re- 
sponsible for much of the 
twaddle that is being heard 
today about “incentive taxa- 
tion’ —by which is usually 


meant taxes so devised as to}: 


place a premium upon this or 
that action desired by the,au- 
thorities. The fact is, of 
course, that there is no need 
of stimulation if only govern- 
ment maintains a fair field 
and no favor and carefully 
refrains from policies whic 
block action. 
The President would do 
well to do some more think- 
ing about those 60,000,000 





“jobs.” 


| Summary of Agreemen! on International 


Civil Aviation Adopted at Chicago 


The following summary of the 
Aviation adopted on Dec. 5 by the 


Convention on International Civil 
World Air Conference at Chicago 


is from Associated Press advices published in the New York “Times.” 
The agreement is in 22 chapters and 95 articles. 

The preamble sets out that whereas the future development of 

international civil aviation can-greatly help to maintain world un- 





derstanding and friendsnip be»®— 


cause abuse of flying can threaten | 
the general security, the Govern- | 
ments signing the convention | 
have agreed on certain principles | 
and arrangements. 

The articles in brief follow: 

1. The complete and exclusive 
sovereignty of each nation over 
its air space is recognized. 

2. Territory is defined as the! 
land and adjacent waters under 
the sovereignty, suzerainty, pro- 
tection or mandate of a state. 

3. Applies only to civil aircraft. 

4. Agrees “not to use civil avia- 
tion for any purpose inconsistent 
with the aims of the convention.” 

5. Foreign aircraft not engaged 
in scheduled international air 
services may fly into or across 
its territory and make stops for 
non-commercia] purposes without 
obtaining prior permission. 

6. Prohibits scheduled air serv- 
ices over the territory of a state 
except with specific authorization. | 

7. Each _ nation reserves’ the 
privilege of offering air services 
between points within its terri- 
tory and agrees not to yield this 
privilege on an exclusive basis to 
any one or to seek such an ex- 
clusive right for itself. 

8. Bans aircraft capable of be- 
ing flown without a pilot except 
with specific authority. 

9. Permits uniform restriction 
of foreign aircraft for military or 
public safety reasons. 

10. A nation may require for- 
eign aircraft crossing its territory 
to land for customs and other 
examination. 

11-12-13. Provide for uniform 
application of national air regu- 
lations for foreign planes; for air 
navigation rules; for customs, im- 
migration and quarantine laws. 

14. Requires each state to try 
to prevent the spread of com- 
municable diseases. 

15. Requires that airports open 
to public use shall be opened uni- 
formly to foreign aircraft and 
forbids discrimination as to serv- 
ices and charges. 

16. Confers rights to search for 
aircraft and inspect certificates. 

17-18-19. Gives aircraft nation- 
ality of state in which they are 
registered. Limits registration of 
aircraft to one state but provides 
for transfer of registration; pro- 
vides that registration or transfer 
comply with national laws. | 

20. Every aircraft flying inter- | 
nationally must be properly 
marked. 

21. Calls for registration of such 
aircraft with International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO). 

22. Agrees to facilitate the navi- 
gation of aircraft and prevent 
unnecessary delays. 

23. Calls for an effort to estab- 
lish customs and immigration pro- 
cedures. 

24. Establishes freedom from 
duty for aircraft fuel and equip- 
ment on board. 

25. Nation agrees to assist air- 
craft in distress over its territory 
and to help search for lost planes. 

26. Provides for inquiry into ac- 
cidents. 

27. Prevents seizure of foreign 
aircraft on grounds of patent in- 
fringements. 

28. Calls upon each state to 
provide airport, radio and me- 
teorological services and other air 
navigation facilities. 

29-30-31. Requires international 
aircraft to carry documents such 
as certificates of registration. 

30-31. To carry radio  trans- 
mitters and a certificate of air- 
worthiness. 

32. Requires licenses for per- 
sonnel overating the planes. 

33. Requires recognition of 
other’s certificates equaling inter- 
naticnal minimums, 








34. Requires aircraft to carry 
log books. : 

35. Forbids carrying munitions 
of war except by special permis- 
sion. 

36. Permits regulation of use of 
photographic apparatus in air- 
craft over its territory. 

37. Calls tor collaboration in se- 
curing the highest practicable de- 
gree of uniformity in regulations, 
standards and procedures. 

38. State unable to meet ae- 
cepted standards must notify the 
ICAO council. 

39-40. Calls for endorsement of 
aircraft to show in what respects 
it may not comply; provides such 
aircraft may not fly over foreign 
territory without permission. 

41-42. Limits applicability re- 
quirements to aircraft which do 
not make their first flight until 
three years after the adoption of 
world airworthiness standards; of 
personnel licenses to those granted 
more than a year after adoption 
of international standards. 

43-44-45. Establishes interna- 
tional civil aviation organization 
to be composed of an assembly, a 
council and such other bodies as 
may ‘be necessary; outlines its 
aims; fixed permanent seats of 
ICAO. 

46. Interim council to call first 
meeting of ICAO. 

47. Gives ICAO “legal capacity” 
necessary. 

48-49-50. Fixes rules for meet- 
ings; outlines powers and duties; 
fixes membership of. council at 
21; forbids membership to anyone 
personally interested in an inter- 
national airline. 

51-52. Fixes term of council 
president at three years; provides 
that he may not vote, that council 
decisions be made by majority. 

53. Permits any _ contracting 
state to participate in council con- 
sideration of matters affecting its 
interests, but does not permit 
party to disnute to vote. 

54-55. Lists mandatory func- 
tions of the council; its permis- 
sive functions such as establishing 
subordinate commissions, conduct- 
ing research. 

56. Provides for air navigation 
commission of 12. members ap- 
pointed by council. 

57. Lists as duties of the com- 


mission. consideration of changes} 


in annexes to convention, estab- 
lishment of technical groups, and 
advising the council of informa- 
tion it may collect. 

58-59-60. Empowers the council 
to fix the qualifications and hire 
the personnel of the ICAO; makes 
the personnel responsible to secre- 
tary-general; grants them im- 
munities, privileges accorded cor- 
responding personnel of other in- 
ternational organizations. 


Financial Arrangements Covered 

61-62. Provides for financial ar- 
rangements; suspension of voting 
power of country which fails to 
pay assessments. 

63. Provides that each country 
pay expenses of its delegation to 
the assembly. 

64-65. Authorizes ICAO to enter 
into arrangements with whatever 
world security organization may 
be established; also with other 
international bodies for mainte- 
nance of common services. 

66. Authorizes ICAO to carry 
out functions placed undon it by 
documents known as “two free- 
doms” and “five freedoms,” which 
are separate from the main agree- 
ment. 

67. Requires each comntry to file 
with the enouncil traffic reports, 
cost statistics and financial state- 
ments for its international air- 
lines. 

68, Authorizes each country to 

















designate route to be followed 
across its. territory. 

69. Authorizes council to recom- 
mend means by which state may 
bring inadequate facilities up to 
agreement level, but provides no 
penalty if recommendations are 
ignored. 

70. Permits state to arrange 
with council execution of latter’s 
recommendations; permits council 
to bear cost.- 

71. Permits council, if a country 
requests, to provide, man, main- 
tain and admunister facilities re- 
quired for airline operations across 
the country. 

72-73-74. Prevides for acquisi- 
tion of land, spending of money, 
authority to pay cost of operating 
facilities on request. 

75-76. Provides that a state may 
buy back facilities purchased by 
the council; latter may return 
funds to the states which advanced 
money when such facilities are 
repurchased. 

77. Permits two or more coun- 
tries to establish joint airline op- 
eration. 

78-79. Authorizes council to 
suggest joint operation. Permits 
private companies to participate. 

80. Requires signatory States to 
denounce the 1919 Paris Conven- 
tion and the 1928 Havana Pact. 
(Superseded by new convention.) 

81-82. Calls for registration with 
council of all aeronautical agree- 
ments in force between the con- 
tracting states; abrogation of all 
existing obligations which con- 
flict with terms of convention. 

83. Permits member state to 
negotiate with non-member. 

84-85. Provides for settlement 
of disputes and appointment of an 
umpire. 

86. Covers effectiveness of 
council decisions in disputes pend- 
ing appeal to permanent court of 
international justice. 

87. Requires member to forbid 
operation of foreign airline above 
its territory if airline is not con- 


| forming to council decisions. 


88-89. Authorizes ,assembly _ to 
suspend voting power; suspends 
convention participation of mem- 
ber states affected by war. 

90-91-92. Provides for adoption 
of technical annexes; for ratifica- 
tien of convention; for admission 
by four-fifths of assembly of 
states not described as “United 
Netiers” or “neutrals” in World 
War II. ; 

93-94. Provides for amendment 
of the convention by two-thirds- 
vote; for denunciation of conven- 
tion after one year’s notice. 

95. Defines certain convention 
terms. 





ee 
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Completed Betw 


Chile And Soviet Russia 


The Chilean Embassy at Wash- 
ington announced on Dec. 11 the 
establishment of diplomatic and 
consular reiations between Chile 
and the Soviet Union. The nego- 
tiations were completed by the 
Chilean Ambassador, Marcial 
Mora, and the Soviet Ambassador, 
Andrei Gromyko, said Associated 
Press advices from Washington, 
Dec. 11, which added: 

“Under Soviet-Chilean  rela- 
tions, the chief of each country’s 


mission to the other will hold the 


|rank of Ambassador,” stating that 


Chile beeame the ;sixth Latin 
Americar‘nation toaecognize the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics. The United Press on Dec. 11 
added: ge: 

“Diplomatic and consular rela- 
tions between the two countries 
will be established immediately 
for the first time since Czarist 
days.” 

The other five Latin American 
nations which currently maintain 
relations with the Soviet Union 
are Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Mexico. and Uruguay. 
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Conference Reaches Agreement on World 


Agency to Govern Commercial Air Transport 


Russia Offered Seat on Interim Council Despite Refusal 
To Attend Conference Which Ended on Dec. 7. 


With the completion of its task on Dec. 5 in the working out of a 
world air program the International Civil Aviation Conference in 
Chicago adopted an agreement for international cooperation in pro-' 
viding air transport services and opening the way to free skies for 
commercial aircraft. Provision is made in the program adopted for 
the establishment of a world air agency to be designated the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organiza- © : 
tion which will, among other | provided an instrument through 
things administer the rules for air | which nations desiring to do so 
navigation. |may exchange air privileges.” 

On. Dec. 6 the Conference Noting that the representatives 
elected 21 Nations,.including Rus- | of 54 nations first met on Nov. 1 
Sia, to serve as the interim council | to hear the leading air transport 
promoting international coopera- | nations outline their hopes for the 
tion in air transportation. The | meeting, then expected to last but 
Chicago “Journal of Commerce” | three weeks, Associated Press ad- 
of Dec. 7. in reporting this, added: | vices from Chicago Dec. 5, as 

“Although Russia had declined | given in the New York “Journal 
to attend the Conference “because | of Commerce,” had the following 
of the presence of Portugal, Spain| to say regarding the accomplish- 
and Switzerland, countries which | ments of the conference: 
she said pursued policies ‘inimical’ “The documents which they ac- 
to the U.S.S.R., it was decided to| cepted tonight represented a 
offer her a seat on the interim | merging of those views, with con- 
eouncil. She was elected as ‘a/cessions and accommoditions on 
nation of chief importance in air | all sides. The British yielded their 
transport. ; ._ | hope for an economically power- 

“Other nations elected in this | fy] world air authority, the Cana- 
category are: The United States, | qgians gave up plans for having 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, | such a body to allocate air routes, 
Brazil, Mexico and Belgium. the Australians and New Zealand- 

Five countries were elected ors failed with their plan for a 
from among those not otherwise | World dir line owned and operated 
represented as nations which by all nations, and the United 
"oa the largest contribution to | states did not get the full freedom 
the provision of facilities for in-| 5¢ the sities tt sakes: 


ternational civil air navigation.’ “Great strides were made, how- 

They are: Canada, Cuba, Norway, ever, particularly in the ‘free- 

Iraq and Peru. joms’ documents which the 
Nations chosen from among | United States succeeded in having 

countries _not otherwise repre-| -elated to the main agreement. A 

sented to ‘insure that all the ma-|hiohly placed official called it a 

jor geographical areas of the ‘victory for every one.’ 

world are represented’ are: China,| “jn ‘summarly, the conference 

Australia, Egypt, Czechoslovakia. | . .nievements enlealod: 

Turkey. El Salvador, Chile and| «1; Establishment of a world air 


Colombia. agency to be known as the Inter- 


“In order to occupy a seat on : be eee : 
: : mi national Civil Aviation Organiza- 
the council Russia must enter into id which wilt sdnthister ‘the 


the interim agreement drawn UP | ules for air navigation and’ the 
by the 54 delegations attending | technical stendacde and proce- 


the Air Conference.” dures ; : 
; ; , gather information and sta- 
ah hag Fa ss MOR | tistical records, carry on research, 
“The final meeting brought a|'&°°™ mend improvement in 
surprise move in which India re- | ground facilities, finance such im- 
placed Cuba on the council of the a rhage te hogs gehen omer eH ne 
provisional organization estab- | ot co age rd . rs oe tet Sas 
lished to function pending ratifica- | GISPUYES Derween couniries 
'enforce decisions by suspending a 


tion of a treaty which sets up alg te’ ; 4 for fail t 
permanent world aviation body. | >t@tes voting power for failure to 
comply. This agency comes into 


“Another surprise disclosure | *“” 6 : eee 
was a reservation to the signature | being when 26 nations ratify it. / 
of Lord Swinton, British delega- 2. Accomplishment of most 0 

the work on the air navigation 


tion chief, by which Newfound- v d 
e ~# and technical annexes which will 


land was not included in the|é 
United Kingdom’s commitment to | be appended to the main agree- 
ment. These provide common 


the ‘two freedoms’—the rights of 2 
transit and stop. It was explained | rules for flying in the world air 
privately that furtther considera- | ocean and for identifying aircraft 
tion of Newfoundland’s position | and airports, marking maps, giv- 
Was desired.” ing weather information, carrying 
' Chicago advices on radio communications, and al! 
paper Dec. 7 stated: the. variety of things concerned 
“Adolf A. Berie, Jr., Chairman | With long range air transport. 
of the United States delegation. “3. Establishment of a provi- 











in the same 





closed the International Civil! sional international civil aviation 
Aviation Conference Thursday | organization which will carry on, 
fDec. 7| with the assertion that | pending ratification of the treaty, 


the duties and objectives of the 
| permanent body. 

“4. Formation of an ‘interna- 
tional air services transit agree- 
ment’ or the ‘two freedoms’ 
document which, if accepted by 
all or nearly all nations as ap- 
pears likely, may be the greatest 
single step toward ‘open skies.’ 
This agreement would grant the 
right of peaceful transit and ron- 
commercial ston to all nations 


it had ‘achieved a notable victory 
for ‘civilization.’ 

“We met in the 17th century in 
the air,’ Berle said at a brief 
plenary session- which followed 
the signing of a document sum- 
ming up the work of the 37-day 
meeting. ‘We close in the 20th 
centurv in the air. We met in an 
era of diplomatic infrfigue and 
private afid monopolistic —priv- 
ilege. Wevelose in an era of open 


covenants; and equal opportunity | signing. 
and status. aig | “5. Formation of the Rises 
“Lord Swinton: the British dele-| national Air Transport Agree- | 


gation Jeader, also praised the 
work of the Gonference. ‘What 
we have done here is not an end 
but a beginning, hes aid. ‘We 
have done much; we shall do 
more.’ 

“The Conference set up a tem- 
porarv international civil aviation 
- orgenizetion to operate pending 

atifieation of a treaty which will 
ig etablish a permanent agencv; 
_ ‘Prévared common rules and stand- 
ards for international flying, and. 


ment’ which will completely open 
the skies for those nations accept- 
ing it. This so-called ‘five free- 
doms’ paper calls for a mutual 
exchange of the right of a nation 
to carry its own traffic outbound 
and inbound and to carry traffic 
between other countries. The 
‘freedoms’ -decuments’ stand’: as 
separate agreements which the 
various countries may sign, but 
are related to the main agreement : 
through provisions by which: the 











world assembly maybe asked to 
handle certain matters for nations 
which participate in the exchange 


of rights. 
“6. Preparation of a standard 
agreement for provisional air 


routes through which all countries 
signing the main agreement will 
negotiate for air rights on terms 
fair to all, with exclusive con- 
tracts prohibited.” 

With the virtual winding up 
on Dec, 4 of the tasks of the con- 
ference, the delegates on that day 
were called upon to give formal 
approval as a joint committee to 
an agreement completing and co- 
ordinating their work as separate 
groups. The Chicago Associated 
Press advices, Dec. 4, pointed out 
that committee approval would 
leave as a final step adoption of 
the report by the full conference, 
a step which many officials felt 
certain would be taken on Dec. 5. 
The vote of the conference, it was 
added, would be a mere formality, 
since the same delegates sit in the 
committee meetings. 

Adolf A. Berle Jr., President of 
the conference and Chairman of 
the American. delegation, was 
quoted on Dec. 4 as saying, with 
regard to the proposals: 

“IT don’t see out of this any con- 
test for supremacy of the air. It 
seems to me that mechanics have 
been provided for orderly solution. 
of future problems as they arise 
on a basis of fact instead of on a 
basis of conjecture or politicians’ 
statements.” 

He added, according to the 
Associated Press: 

“In 1919 the Powers met at 
Paris and were unable to achieve 
€ven arrangements by which 
friendly planes could go. The 
same thing happened at Havana 
in 1928. In 1944 we have achieved 
substantial agreement on a world 
organization; an agreement which 
seems to command general sup- 
port permitting free and general 
transit privileges and ending the 
‘line barons’ stage of air negotia- 
tions, and finally an important 
group of nations have agreed on 
the princivle of open commercial 
trade, known as the ‘Five Free- 
doms’.” 

Special advices to the New York 
“Times” from Chicago, Dec. 4, by 
Russell Porter, reported Mr. Berle 
as follows: 

“We have achieved substantial 
agreement on a permanent inter- 
national civil aviation organiza- 
tion,” he went on. “We also have 
an agreement which seems to 
command general agreement on 
the first and second freedoms of 
the air, permitting free and gen- 
eral transit privileges and ending | 
the ‘line barens’ stage of air nego- 
tiations. 

“Furthermore. an important 
group of nations have agreed upon 
principles of open commercial | 
trade known as the five freedoms | 
of the air. 

“The international organization 
has jurisdiction to correct abuses 
and provide for continuing devel- 











eyoment of international institu- | 
tions of the air. 

“Compared with the situation at | 
the beginning of the conference. 
when all the air was elosed except 
for vreferential bilateral agree- 
ments, it will be seen we have ad- 
vanced two decades in a single 
month. 

“Some have failed to realize all 
their dreams and hopes, but. ail 
are vastly nearer the realization 
of those dreams than anyone 
could have exvected when we 
came here. This was accom- 
plished in a spirit of give-and- 
take and mutual accommodation 
on all sides.” é 

Replying to British press criti- | 
cism that the American delegation | 
had supported American aviation | 
interests bent uvon “economic ri- 
valries and cut-throat compe- 
tition” in defeating the itish 
plan for a more powerful “ or- 
ity,’ Mr. Berle said ‘he saw.-“no 
contest for supremacy of the air” 
coming out of the conference: 


It was authoritatively explained 
that the bilateral agreement ‘be- 








mittee since 1941. 


tween the United States and Spain 
announced last week-was merely 
one of a series to be signed with 
countries that have not made up 
their minds to agree to the “five 
freedoms.” 

Any inference that it was a 
threat to Great Britain, it was 
said, was groundless because the 
British made a similar agreement 
with Spain in September. 

From Associated Press advices 
from Chicago, Dec. 4, to the New 
York “Journal of Commerce,” we 
take the following: 


“The British delegation made it 


clear that after some last minute 
revision it would sign the ‘two 
freedoms’ document by which the 
right of peaceful transit and non- 
commercial stops would be 
granted reciprocally. Since the 
United States and most of the 
other nations have signified their 
intention of signing that agree- 
ment, it appears that the barriers 
which have made difficult the 
connecting of nations by air will 
be removed. ‘ 

“Under the ‘two freedoms’ pro- 
posal, a nation wanting to provide 
air service to another country sep- 
arated from it by the territory of 
a third State is automatically 
granted the right to fly across the 
third State and to stov for fuel or 
repairs while in transit so long as 
it does not discharge or take on 
passengers. 


“That was one of the major 
goals of the United States delega- 
tion, and while it had been 
assured several days ago that 
many countries would go along, 
the attitude of Great Britain to- 
day indicates that acceptance may 
be universal. 


“The conference must take a 
final vote also on a general agree- 
ment which establishes the inter- 
national civil aviation organiza- 
tion and provides for world stand- 
ards for flying, a ‘five freedoms’ 
decument which adds additiona! 
privileges to the ‘two freedoms’ 
and which is optional; an interim 
agreement to put into effect the 
terms of the main agreement 
pending its ratification; and a 
standard form contract for nego- 
tiations for air rights between 
countries.” 


dams Meads Board of 
Am. Chemical Society 


Prof. Roger Adams. head of the 
department of chemistry in the 
University of Illinois, has beer 
elected Chairman of the Beard 
of Directors of the American 
Chemical Society to succeed the 
late Thomas Midgley. Prof. 
Adams, now on leave from the 
University. is active -in the work 
ef the National Defense Researca 
Committee in Washington, D. C. 
Prof. Adams served as President 
of the Society in 1935: as director 
during 1931-36 and 1940-43: and 
as councilor-at-large, 1923 - 29. 
Born in’ Boston, Jan. 2, 1889. he 
received the A.R. degree from 
Harvard in 1909, the A.M. in 1910 
end the Ph.D. in 1912. He studied 
at the University of Berlin in 


| 1912-13, and at the Kaiser Wil- 


helm Institute in 1913. 


From 1913 to 1916 he wes an | 


instructor in organic chemistry ai 
Harvard University and Radcliffe 
College. Joining the faculty of 
the University of Illinois asicas- 
sistant professor in. 1916, he..be- 
came prof gpor in 1919, and heed 

h 


of the chemistry department’ 
1926." 20 : Be. 8 

During the First World War he 
wala major in the Chemical War- 
fare. Service. He was a member 
of ,President Roosevelt’s Science 
Advisory Board during 1934-35. 
and has been a member of the 
National Defense Research Com- 
He holds the 
henorary. degree of Doctor of 
Science from Brooklyn, Polytech- 
nic. Institute, Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the University of 
Rochester. 


New York Stock Exch. 
Borrowings Increase 
In Month of November 


The New York Stock Exchange 
‘announced on Dec. 5, 1944, that 
,the total of money borrowed as 
‘reported by Stock Exchange 
.member firms as of the close of 
business Nov. 30, was $878,199,679, 
‘an increase of $65,611,114 from the 
Oct. 31 total of $812,588,565. 

The following is the Stock Ex- 
change’s announcement: 
| The total of money borrowed 
from banks, trust companies and 
other lenders in the United States, 
,excluding borrowings from other 
members of national securities 
|exchanges, (1) on direct obliga- 
| tions of or obligations guaranteed 
'as to principal or interest by the 
United States Government, $358,- 
270,291; (2) on all other collateral, 
$519,929,388; reported by New 
York Stock Exchange member 
firms as of the close of business 
Nov. 30, 1944, aggregated $878,- 
199,679. 

The total of money borrowed, 
compiled on the same basis, as of 
the close of business Oct. 31, 1944, 
was (1) on direct obligations of 
‘or obligations guaranteed as to 
principal or interest by the United 
,States Government, $249,437,573; 
(2) on all other collateral, $563,- 
150,992; total, $812,588,565. 


F DR Hopes Congress Will 
Bar Use of Red Cross Name 


For Commercial Purposes 

The hope that Congress will 
before the end of the present 
session enact the bill to prohibit 
the use of the name and emblem 
of the Red Cross for commercial 
purposes was expressed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on Dec. 7. The 
President's statement, as given in 
Washington advices to the New 
York “Times” follows: , 

“IT hope Congress will find op- 
portunity to act upon, before the 
close of the present session, the 
pending bill to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Geneva treaty. The 
legislation, when adopted, will 
prohibit the use of the name and 
emblem of the Red Cross for com- 
mercial purposes. 

“The Secretary of State recom- 
mended such legislation at the 
last session of Congress and the 
bill was favorably reported by the 
House Committee on Foreign Af- 
oa The Senate has passed the 
bill. 

“Hearings have been had before 
the House Committee at this se«- 
sion but not concluded. Similar 
legislation has been adopted in all 
the important countries. 


“The Secretaries of War and 
Navy have emphasized that the 
passage of the legislation was in 
the public interest and in further- 
ance of the war effort. The legis- 
lation is in ro sense partisan, hav- 
ing received active support from 
members of both parties in the 
House and Senate.” 

From special advices from 
Washington to’ the New York 
“Herald Tribune” we take the 
following: 

“The only opposition to the bill 
appears to be to its form. As it 
| Stands now, it would affect seven 
or more large companies, some of 
which have used a red cross o* 





' 


' 





the words “Red Cross”’ as a e- 
mark since hefore the e m 
was adopted by the interna al 
relief organization. N ong 


“The committee hearings) (hav: 
shown that the emblem, adopter 
by the Red Cross in 1882, was us¢t 
by a_ surgical dressing hous®*, 
which still uses it, since 1879 and 
that it has long been the. trade- 
mark for companies marketin’* 
‘such varied commodities as maca- 
'roni, shoes and canned goods. 


“The principal proponent of the 

bill is the::Red Cross itself. It 
yegeks to. pst use of the emblem 

‘| 80 that ever it is seen it can 
be recrovnizedeas the-mark of the 
organization, in accordance with 
the Geneva treaty.” 
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Acheson of State Department Urges Expansion 
Of Activities of Export-Import Bank 


Tells House Committee Its 


Resources Should Supple- | 


ment Bretton Wocds Plans for International Bank— 


Would Abolish Johnson Act 


Affecting Loans to Govern- 


ments In Default , 


Making known that “the United States Government has before 
it at present requests for loans from several foreign Governments,” 
Dean Acheson, Assistant Secretary of State, indicated to a sub- 
committee of the House on Nov. 30 that the Export-Import Bank is 


the logical agency through which 


to extend whatever financial aid 


this Government proposes to extend directly to other countries in 





the transitional and post-war pe-® 


riod. 

Mr. Acheson also says “it would 
be equally desirable to remove 
the ban imposed by the Johnson 
Act on private lending to Govern- 
ments in default to this country.” 

The views of Mr. Acheson were 
presented in a statement before 
the Sub-Committee on Foreign 
Trade and Shipping of the Special 
Committee of the House on Post 
War Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning. 

Stating that “‘the principal eco- 
nomic goal of this country—of 
workers, farmers, businessmen, 
and Government—is the mainten- 
ance of full employment and 
prosperity, free from excessive 
tluctuations, with steadily rising 
levels of income,’ Mr. Acheson 
went on to say in part: 

“If we could achieve this we 
should have made a colossal con- 
tribution to the solution of our 
own and the world’s problems of 
security and prosperity. If our 
national income continues to move 
back and forth between $60,000,- | 
600,000 and $150,000,000,000 there | 
is little prospect of success for | 
any international economic pro- | 
gram. There is unanimous agree- | 
ment that the object of public 
policy and private endeavor must | 
be to assure that the productive | 
capacity of this country, which | 
we have proved in time of war, | 
shall- continte to. be maintained | 
for the satisfaction of the needs | 
of peace. 

“The maintenance of high levels 
of income and employment will 
result in part from the need of 
the rest of the world for the goods 
and services which this country | 
can supply... . 

“To a limited extent, we shall 
make some of these goods avail- | 
able as relief for immediate dis- | 
tress arising out of the war. The 
Congress has already authorizzed 
the appropriation of $1,350,000,000 
as the contribution of this country 
to the work of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. This will meet only a 
very minor part of the needs of 
these countries. ... 

“Our own problems of recon- 
version will be diminished and 
reconstruction and further eco- 
nomic development of the rest of 
the world will be hastened if our 
capacity for producing capital 
goods can be utilized to satisfy the 
needs of other areas. In large 
part this is a problem of opening | 
the channels of international cap- | 
ital movements and reviving the 
flow of foreign investment. The 
market for capital equipment has 
always depended on a long-term 
credit. The need for this credit | 
will be greater than ever because | 
of the devastation of war. 

“The wise investment of United 
States capital abroad benefits the 
United States and the world at 
large. It provides an immediate 
market for United States products 
and, by developing foreign coun- 
tries, increases the purchasing 
power of the peoples of those 
countries for foreign products in- 
cluding those of the United States. 
It contributes directly to economic 
expansion, to full employment 
and to high levels of national in- 
come both here and abroad. 

‘ “The international flow of long- 
term capital has been disrupted 
for years, by war, political un- 
certainty, and past exeesses and 
abuses. It is:unhikely;that large 
sums of money will be invested 
pbroad unless constructive action 
is taken. This means action to 














make private investment possible, 
and action to fill in the gaps by 
governmental assistance when 
private investment, at reasonable 
rates, is not forthcoming. 

“One such step was taken by 
the Conference at Bretton Woods 
at which plans for the Interna- 
tional. Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development were worked 
out and an agreement drawn up 
which is now before the United 
Nations for their consideration. 

“Private foreign lending must 
be on a basis wnich protects the 
interests of both investors and 
recipients of the capital if it is 
to revive and serve its purpose. 
The Bank is designed to promote 
this. condition, in part by making 
direct loans itself, but mainly by 
guaranteeing loans, placed through 
regular private investment chan- 
nels, which meet certain standards 
approved by the Bank. Such loans 
would need to be scrutinized both 
from the standpoint of their,invest- 
ment soundness and their broad 
economic aspects. Loans would 
not be guaranteed if they imposed 
onerous or unreasonable condi- 
tions upon the borrower, or if the 
Bank considered them undesirable 


‘from the standpoint of the in- 


vestor. 

“The Bank wouid eliminate cer- 
tain risks and spread widely those 
risks which could not be avoided 
and it would do this in ways 
which supplement and support, 
rather than compete with, private 
investment. The risks, under the 
Agreement, would be spread in- 
ternationally among the member 
countries. 

“The Bank would greatly help 
in regularizing the flow of invest- 
ment, in reducing wide fluctua- 
tions therein, and in raising the 
levels of economic activity in the 
nations of the world. 

“A second step is the supple- 
mentation of the resources of the 
Export-Import Bank which, since 
1934, has assisted in financing the 
export of agricultral products, in- 
dustrial machinery and other cap- 
ital goods by underwriting short- 
term credits and making long- 
term loans for construction and 
development projects. It has op- 
erated principally in collaboration 
with and through private Ameri- 
can banks, ‘manufacturers, ex- 
porters, and engineering firms. 
The present funds of the Bank are 
very small in relation to the ex- 
tensive needs and they are, to a 
large extent, already utilized. The 
Bank now has available for new 
——- only about $200 mil- 
ion. 


“The Export-Import Bank has 
proved a most useful instrument 
by which this Government could 
aid in counteracting the economic 
dislocations arising out of the war. 
It is now being asked to make 
loans for the reconstruction of 
devastated plants and transport 
systems, for restocking, and for 
the rebuilding of trade. The 
needed expansion of its activities 
would not be in competition with, 
but as a supplement to, those of 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. It 
can, moreover, continue to be use- 
ful in. financing medium and 
short-term United States foreign 
trade, and in other operations not 
directly within the province of 
the International Bank. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank,; finally, is a 
going institution with ten years of 
experience and can be of special 
assistance in meeting immediate 
and urgent needs pending the es- 





tablishment of the International 
Bank, which will necessarily re- 
quire time. 

“The United States Government 
has before it at present requests 
for loans from several foreign 
governments. .The Export-Import 
Bank is the logical agency through 
which to extend whatever. finan- 
cial aid this Government proposes 
to extend directly to other coun- 
tries in the transitional and post- 
war period. If the Bank is to 
make some of these loans, how- 
ever, it needs to be relieved of 
the ban on loans to governments 
which are in default to this Gov- 
ernment. 


“It would be equally desirable 
to remove the ban imposed by the 
Johnson Act on private lending 
to governments in default to this 
Government. That Act, as well 
as the provisions of the Export- 
Import Bank statute just referred 
to, was directed at governments 
in default on debts arising out of 
the first World War. Conditions 
have changed greatly since this 
Act was adopted but it still 
stands in the way of extension of 
urgently needed loans to the prin- 
cipal European governments and 
is therefore a barrier to American 
participation in the rehabiltation 
of international trade. The un- 
availability of private capital, due 
to the Act, increases the need for 
government loans for reconstruc- 
tion and other purposes. 

“A second broad field in which 
national action and international 
collaboration are requisite, both 
for the restoration of long-term 
investment and of current foreign 
trade, is the assurance of orderly 


relations and stability in the for- | 


eign exchanges. Foreign invest- 
ment and financial transactions 
that are spread over a period of 
time require reliable currency 
units and the assurance that in- 
terest and principal can be con- 
verted into the lender’s own cur- 
rency as they fall due. Exporters 
are not inclined to export unless 
there is reasonable assurance that 
they will get paid in money of 
definite value which can readily 
be transferred into their own cur- 
rency. If trade does not move be- 
cause of faulty currency and ex- 
change conditions, production is 
slowed down or hindered, and 
workers are unemployed. We 
need to be sure therefore that we 
have a foreign exchange mechan- 
ism adequate to carry the load 
imposed on it by the world’s in- 
vestment and trade requirements. 


“An exchange rate by its nature 
coneerns more than one country. 
Orderly and satisfactory interna- 
tional financial relationships are 
impossible unless nations have 
some understanding in this field 
and work together toward com- 
mon ends. Machinery for such 
cooperation would be provided by 
the International Monetary Fund, 
the proposed Agreement for which 
was drawn up at the United Na- 
tions Monetary and _ Financial 
Conference held at Bretton Woods 
last July. ... 

“I should like to emphasize 
that the accomplishments of the 
Bretton Woods Conference, if ap- 
proved by the United States, will 
have carried us much further than 
is commonly recognized toward 
the accomplishments of the ob- 
jectives which all share as set 
forth in Article VII of the Mutual 
Aid Agreements. The proposed 
Articles of Agreement for the 
Fund and the Bank are not merely 
financial documents. Together 
they would establish two institu- 
tions which can go very far indeed 
toward restoring the conditions 
under which an orderly interna- 
tional trade can again be estab- 
lished. In providing for the inter- 
convertibility of currencies, for 
the ready availability of any 
country’s currency, for the earliest 


|possible elimination of exchange 


controls and instruments: of eco- 
nomic warfare, and in numerous 
other ways, these instruments 
would of themselves accomplish 
a reduction in many of the restric- 
tions on trade and would elimi- 


Rate the use of some of the’ most 


flagrant devices for discriminating 


‘for charity ‘in the Archdiocese of 





against the trade of the United 
States by other countries. 

_ “With respect to long-run ad- 
justment of the pre-war network 
of trade barriers and discrimina- 
tions, we are presented with a 
unique opportunity for construc- 
tive action in cooperation with 
other countries. Conversion from 
war to peace must occur in every 
country. The direction of that 
reconversion, the kinds of invest- 
ments which businessmen will 
make, will depend in major part 
on the foreseeable regime of pub- 
lic regulation of production and 
trade. We therefore propose to 
seek an early understanding with 
the leading trading nations, in- 
deed with as many nations as 
possible, for the effective and 
substantial reduction of all kinds | 
of barriers to trade. The objec- 
dg of such an endeavor would 

e: 

“To eliminate all forms of dis- 
criminatory treatment in interna- 
tional commerce; 

“To make exchange restrictions 
on commercial transactions un- 
necessary, and to enable the fi- 
nancial arrangements proposed at 
Bretton Woods to have their full 
effect; 





“To achieve the progressive 
elimination of quotas, embargoes, | 
and prohibitions against exports 
and imports; 

“To reduce import tariffs: | 

“To lay down fair rules of trade, 
with reference to government 
monopolies and state trading, in- | 
cluding trade between countries 
where private enterprise prevails | 
and those where foreign trade is 
managed by the State; | 

“To create an_ international 
trade organization to study inter- 
national trade problems and to 
recommend pratical solutions.” 


Mr. Acheson in stating that he 
would not be able to discuss in| 
any detail the nature of the so-| 
called “Cartel problem” and its) 
relations to the other aspects of | 
commercial policy referred to the | 
letter of the President to the Sec- | 
retary of State in which the Presi- | 
dent pointed out that the Ameri-| 
can tradition in opposition to! 
private monopolies “goes hand in| 
glove with the liberal principles, 
of international trade ... Car-| 
tel practices which restrict the 
free flow of goods in foreign com- 
merce will have to be curbed. 
With international trade involved 
this end can be achieved only 
through collaborative ‘action by 
the United Nations.”’ 


Burke of Altman’s Elected 
To Board of Trustees of 
Catholic Charities of N. Y. 
To Succeed Alfred Smith 


- John S. Burke, President of B. 
Altman & Co., has been elected a 
member of the board of trustees 
of the Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of New York, it was 
announced on Dec. 8, by Right 
Rev. Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, 
P.A., Executive Director of New 
York Catholic Charities. He will 
fill the vacancy created by the 
death of Alfred E. Smith. An out- 
standing leader in business and 
art, Mr. Burke was graduated 
from Yale in 1912. He jointed B 
Altman & Co. the same year. In 
1919 he became a member of the 
board of the firm, advancing to 
Vice-President in 1924 and to 
President in 1931. Closely asso- 
ciated with the late Col. Michael 
Friedsam in the acquisition of the 
noted art collection of that name, 
Mr. Burke is President and a trus- 
tee of the Altman and Friedsam 
Foundations, a trustee of the. 
United Hospital Fund and the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, a Vice-President of the 
Greater New York Fund, and a 
member of the executive commit- 
tee of the New York War Fund. 
An active member of the Arch- 
bishop’s Committee of the Laity 
of New York Catholic Charities, 
Mr. Burke was appointed a Papal 
Chamberlain in 1938 by Pope Pius 
XII in recognition of his works 
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From Washington 
Ahead of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
him to run, he went through the 
campaign insisting he still could 
not stomach a fourth term. Itisa 
little amazing to us that the Ad- 
ministration is now rewarding 
him. Harry Hopkins arranged it, 
which is a commentary on the 
deviousness of this man, because 
in 1938 he sought to purge Gil- 
lette as not a faithful New Dealer, 
Gillette beat him and has ‘ever 
kowtowed to him since. 

We have cited O’Mahoney and 
Gillette as two obstreperous gen- 
tlemen in these pre-Yuletide days. 
They are only symbolic of the 
restlessness which seems to exist 
in the legislative branch. It was 
the Senate, as a whole, bear in 
mind, and a majority of them 
Democrats, who sent the State 
Department appointees back to 
the committee for further airing. 
The impression is that the legis- 
lative body is anxious to assert 
itself. These seem to be the days 
of self-expression. A group of 
youngsters in Georgia, where an 
enterprising young Governor 
paved the way for 18-year-olds to 


| vote, is now active in interna- 
‘tional affairs. They have a 
“plan.” Similarly, Sidney Hill- 


man seems to think that he is the 


| head of a “force” most concerned 


in international affairs. He is un- 
doubtedly the head of a “force.” 
It remains to be seen just how 


| high and how far he will attempt 


to sell this commodity which he 
has, by way of developing a per- 
sonality and winning friends, or 
just whatever it was that Dale 
Carnegie evolved. 

It is interesting, in this con- 
fused state, with more “leaders of 
men, or thought” than a country 
can shake a stick at, or possibly 
entertain, to note which way the 
propaganda wind is blowing. 

Now, if there is one thing that 
stuck in our craw in the pre- 
Pearl Harbor propaganda, it was 
that Britain was our outpost. We 
could not afford to see Britain fall 
because there would go our out- 
post. It was just realistic think- 
ing. we were told, nothing senti- 
mental about it. 

That being the case, we wonder 
why our self-expressionists these 
days all seem to want to strike 
Britain down. They all seem to 
think that Stalin is very upright 
and has not the slightest wrong 
intention in the world. When 
Britain tries to deal with the Com- 
munist forces which are sweep- 
ing Europe. our self-expression- 
ists shout bloody murder and, as 
we understand it, would have us 
turn against out outpost. It does 
seem that we would want to keep 
that outpost strong, not weaken 
it, and certainly not in favor of 
Communist Russia. We often 
wish that our self-exvressionists 
would stop and think before they 
seek that self-exvression for which 
we all seem to be clamoring and 
quit being the tools of the Com- 
munist propaganda, clothed mostly 
under the guise of “liberalism.” 


Holden Re-Elected 


St. George Holden, realtor of 
San Francisco. has recently been 
re-elected a Class B Director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, Calif.. for a three-year 
term starting Jan. 1, 1945. We 
quote from the San Francisco 
Chronicle of Dec!'’3; which said: 
“Richard S. Smith;' President First 
National Bank. Eugene. Ore., has 
been elected a Class A director. — 














Albert B. Fall Dies 

Albert B. Fall, former United 
States Senator and Secretary of 
the Interior in the Harding Ad- 
ministration, died at El Paso, 
Texas, on Nov. 30. He was 83 
vears of age. and had been in ill 
health since 1929. Mr. Fall figured 
in the Teanot Dome oil disclos< 
ures of 1922. 
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‘Two Freedoms’ Air Agreement Adonted at 
Internat’! Givil Aviation Conference at Chicago 


The text of the major articles 


in the so-called “Two Freedoms”’ 


document, accepted on Dec. 5 at Chicago by the International Civil 
Aviation Conference, which opens the way to political freedom of 
the skies for all nations participating in the agreement, was given as 
follows in Associated Press advices from Chicago to the New York 


“Herald Tribune”: 


INTERNATIONAL AIR SERV- ° 
ICES TRANSIT AGREEMENT | 
The States which sign and ac- | 
cept this international air services | 
transit agreement, being members | 
of tne International Civil Aviation | 
Organization, declare as follows: | 


ARTICLE I 
Section 1 

Each contracting State grants 
to the other contracting States the 
following freedoms of the air in 
respect of scheduled international | 
air services: 

(1) The privilege to fly across 
its territory without landing; 

(2) The privilege to land for 
non-traffic purposes. 

The privileges of this section 
will not be applicable with re- 
spect to airports utilized for mil- 
itary purposes to the exclusion 
of any international air services. 
In areas of active hostilities or 
of military occupation, and in 
time of war along the supply 
routes leading to such areas, the 
exercise of such privileges shall 
be subject to the approval of the 
competent military authorities. 


Section 2 


The exercise of the foregoing 
privileges shall be in accordance 
with the provisions of the interim 
agreement on International Civil 
Aviation and, when it comes into 
force, with the provisions of the 
Convention on International Civil 
Aviation, both drawn up at Chi- 
cago on Dec. 7, 1944. 


Section 3 


- A contracting State granting to 
the air lines-of another contract- 
ing State the privilege to stop for 
rnon-traffic purposes may require 
such air lines to offer reasonable 
commercial service at the points 
at which such stops are made. 
Such requirement shall not in- 
volve any discrimination between 


~ 





air lines operating on the same | 
route, shall take into account the | 
capacity of the aircraft and shall | 
be exercised in such a manner as! 
not to prejudice the normal oper- 
ations of the international air 
services concerned or the rights 
and obligations of a contracting 


State. 
} Section 4 


. Each contracting State may, 
subject to the provisions of this 
uagreement— 

_ (1) Designate the route to be 
followed within its territory by 
any international air service and 
the airports which any such serv- 
ice may use. 

_ (2) Impose or permit to be im- 
posed on any such service just and 
reasonable charges for the use of 


such airports and other facilities. 
These charges shall not be higher 
than would be paid for the use of 
such airports and facilities by its 
national aircraft engaged in sim- 
ilar international services; pro- 
vided that upon representation 
by an interested contracting State 
the charges imposed for the use of 
airports and other facilities shall 
be subject to review. by the Coun- 
cil of the I. C. A. O. established 
under the, above-mentioned con- 
vention, which: shall report and | 
make recommendations thereon 
for the consideration of the State 
or States concerned. 
Section 5 

Each contracting State reserves 
the right to withhold or revoke 
a certificate or permit to an air 
“transport enterprise of another 
State in any case where it is not 








satisfied that substantial owner- 
ship and effective control are 
vested in nationals of a contract- 
ing State, or in case of failure of 
such air transport enterprise to 
comply with the laws of the State 
over which it operates, or to per- 
form its obligations under this 


| agreement. 


ARTICLE Il 
Section 1 

A contracting State* which 
deems that action by another con- 
tracting State under this agree- 
ment is causing injustice or hard- 
ship to it, may request the Council 
to examine the _ situation; the 
Council shall thereupon inquire 
into the matter, and shall call the 
States concerned into consultation. 
Should such consultation fail to 
resolve the difficulty, the Council 
may make appropriate findings 
and recommendations to the con- 
tracting States concerned. If 
thereafter a contracting State con- 
cerned shall in the opinion of the 
Council unreasonably fail to take 
suitable corrective action, the 
Council may recommend to the 
assembly of the above mentioned 
organization that such contracting 
State be suspended from its rights 
and privileges under this agree- 
ment until such action has been 
taken. The assembly by a two- 
third vote may so suspend such 
contracting State for such period 
of time as it may deem proper or 
until the Council shall find that 
corrective action has been taken 
by such State. 

Section 2 


If any disagreement between. 
two or more contracting States re- 
lating to the imterpretation or ap- 
plication of this agreement cannot 
be settled by negotiation. the pro- 
visions of Chapter xviii of the 
above-mentioned Convention shall 
be applicable in the same manner 


as provided therein with refer- 
ence to any disagreement relating 
to the interpretation or applica- 
tion of the above-mentioned Con- 
vention. 
ARTICLE ll 
This agreement shall remain .in 
force as long as the above-men- 
tioned Convention; provided, how- 
ever, that any contracting State, 
a party to the present agreement, 
may renounce it on one year’s no- 
tice given by it to the Government 
of the United States of America, 
which shall at once inform all 
other contracting States of such 
notice and withdrawal. 


ARTICLE IV 

Pending the coming into force 
of the above-mentioned Conven- 
tion, all references to it herein, 
other than those contained in’ 
Article II, Section 2 and Article 
V. shall be deemed to be refer- 
ences to the interim agreement on 
International Civil Aviation 
drawn up at Chicago on Dec. 7, 
1944; and references to the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation organi- 
zation, the Assembly and _ the 
Council shall be deemed to be ref- 
erences to the provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, the interim Assembly, and 
interim Council, respectively. 


ARTICLE V 
For the purposes of this agree- 
ment, “territory” shall be defined 
as in Article 2 of the above-men- 
tioned Convention. 


Agriculture Dept. to Aid 





in Determining 


Guarantee of Farm Loans for Veterans 


Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
announced on Dec. 8 that under authority given him in the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, he has designated the Department 
of Agriculture as cooperating agency to aid in determining whether 
| guaranty of farm loans should be approved for veterans. 


Regulations 


| governing the guaranty of farm loans were issued by General Hines 





}and Charles F. Brannon, Assist-® 


|ant Secretary of Agriculture, at ay 
press conference that day. The' 

“Issuance of the regulations | 
followed extensive consultations | 
by the Veterans Administration | 
with the Department of Agricul- | 
ture and with national organiza- 
‘tions representing interested 
| groups, such as farmers, bankers 
and insurance companies. The 
guaranty of loans by the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs will 
be the result of close coopera- 
tion. between the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the Department 
of Agriculture, with the facili- 
ties of the department largely 
employed in implementing this 
part of the loan features of the 
‘G. I. Bill of Rights.’ 

“Where a veteran is not fa- 
miliar with farming conditions, 
or available land in the commu- 
nity he wishes to settle in, his 
first contact will be with a vet- 
erans’ advisory committee, which 
will function in conjunction with 
the county agent’s office. These 
advisory committees, which will 
give free advice to interested vet- 
erans, will consist of successful 
farmers and business men who 
are thoroughly familiar with local 
conditions. These committees will 
help veterans to select farms that 
can be purchased at prices that 
permit profitable operation and 
will give the veteran every 
chance of repaying the loan. 

“This committee will operate 
primarily to protect the veteran 
from unwise investment that 
might result in saddling him with 
debt for a number of years, be- 
ause of changed conditions while 
he was away from home, and to 
assure ‘that he has a reasonable 
chance of success if he makes a 
loan. 

“If a veteran knows the com- 
munity and does not need this 
advisory. service in selecting a 
property, he will not need to 
visit the advisory committee. The 
lender will send the veteran’s ap- 
plication directly to a ‘veterans 
loan certifying committee,’ which 
operates in conjunction with the 
Farm Security Administration. 
This committee will recommend 
loans on the basis of an appraisal 
of the property plus personal 
knowledge of the veteran—his 


ability and experience as a 
farmer—-and of local farming’ 
conditions. 


“The membership of this com- 
mittee will be the same as the) 
Jones-Bankhead Tenant Farmer 
Committee, which has been in 
operation under the Farm. Secur- 
ity Administration, with the ad- 
dition of one member who must 
be a veteran and, if possible, a 
business man. 

“The law permits the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to is- 
sue a guaranty of loan if the 
funds are to be used to purchase 
land, buildings, livestock, equip- 
ment, machinery or implements 
or in altering or improving any 
buildings or equipment to be used 
in. farming operations conducted 
by the veteran, if he finds: 

“1. That the funds are to be 
used for purposes- provided by 
law.and in bona fide farming op- 
erations conducted by the vet- 
eran. 

“2. That the property will be 
useful in and reasonably neces- 
sary for efficiently conducting 
such operations. 

“3. That the ability and expe- 
rience of the veteran, and the na- 
ture of the proposed farming op- 
erations to be conducted by him, 
are such that there is a reason- 
able liklihood that such opera- 
tions will be successful; and 








“4. That the purchase price 





paid or to be paid by the veteran 
for such property does not ex- 


thereof as determined by proper 
appraisal. 

“The advisory committees and 
credit information facilities that 
have been established through 
the county organization of the 
Department of Agriculture are to 
fulfill the legal requirements that 
the veteran be experienced, with 
a reasonable chance of success in 
the venture, and that the price of 


reasonable normal value. 

“In this connection the opinion 
has been expressed that inflated 
prices now being paid for farm 
lands may make it difficult for 
veterans to locate properties that 
can be purchased at values that 
can be construed as being either 
reasonable or normal, General 
Hines said. 

“Regulations implementing this 
law are, in so far as the real es- 
tate provisions are concerned, 
very similar to those previously 
issued in connection with the 
home loan provisions of the Act. 
In addition to real estate, the 
farm loan provisions of the law 
provide for loans to purchase, re- 
pair, improve or alter equipment, 
or to purchase livestock and other 
supplies necessary to the farming 
operation. Profitable operation 
for such purposes depends almost 
entirely -upon the experience, 
ability and industry of the bor- 
rower. Because of this a careful 
investigation of the veteran’s 
ability, experience and character 
are provided for if a personal 
property loan is to be guaran- 
teed. 

“Addition to the regulations to 
meet this condition are about the 
only important variations from the 
previous ‘home-loan regulations.’ 

“In addition to loans for the 
purchase or improvement of 
property, guaranty of loan may 
be made for the purpose of pay- 
ing off delinquent indebtedness 
or assessments if the place is to 
be used as a home. Mortgages 
will be required on all guaran- 
teed loans unless the arnount in- 
volved is. $500 or less, in which 
case a loan may be guaranteed 
on evidence of good character and 
reasonable. ability to repay. 

“Generally, first liens will be 
required except where a loan is 
made under the provisions of 
Section 505 of the law, which per- 
mits the guaranty of loans under 
second mortgages where the first 
mortgage is held, guaranteed or 
insured by a Federal agency. 


“In these cases the amount of 
the guaranty may not exceed 20% 
of the total purchase price of the 
property, and is, of course, sub- 
ject to the $2,000 absolute maxi- 
mum that applies to all loan 
guarantees. Interest on these 
second mortgages may be 1% 
higher. than that charged on the 
first. mortgage, but is, again, sub- 
ject to the absolute maximum of 
4%, which applies generally. 

“Two or more veterans may join 
in a farming operation and effect 
a joint-loan for that purpose. 
Under these conditions each vet- 
eran would be charged _indi- 
vidually with his proportionate 
part of the guaranty. The total 
amount guaranteed may not be 
more than 50% of the loan, or in 
any event not more than $2,000 
for each veteran. In cases of de- 
fault under this type of loan the 
veterans will be adjudged as if 
they were several debtors rather 
than one joint debtor. 3 

“The particivation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the 
operation of farm loan guarantees 
will requir¢é' almost ‘no change in 


Campaign For 
Military Training 


Declaring that “military unpre- 
paredness invites war—reasonable 
military readiness renders attack 
'unlikely,” members of the Citi- 
|zens Committee for Universal 
Military Training announced on 
| Dec. 9 the formal opening of a 
| nation-wide campaign in support 
|of “a continuous year” of military 








announcement also said in part: | ceed the reasonable normal value | waining tor nigh school graduates 


| 18 years old. This is learned-from 
| the New York “Times” of Nov. 10, 
|which stated that Douglas Arant 
| of Birmingham, Ala., is Chairman 
|of the committee, which has its 
local headquarters at 28 East 39th 
Street. Associated with him as 
co-chairman are William R., 
Mathews of Tueson, Ariz.; Orville 


iJ Taylor of Chicago, and Archi- 
| bald G. Thacher of this city. The 
the property does not exceed a/”Times” 


further reported that 


| ‘Mr. Thacher said the purpose of 


the campaign was ‘to convince the 
American public of the absolute 
need of a national system of mili- 
tary training for the security of 
the United States. He declared 
that the system would serve also 
to promote good citizenship and to 
develop a sense of obligation to 
perform that duty.” 

In part, the “Times” added: 

“A satisfactory program, Mr. 
Thacher added, should equip the 
United States with a reserve of 
trained manpower sufficient to 
meet any attack upon this coun- 
try and thus permit the mainte- 
nance of a smaller Regular Army; 
develop the health and strength 
of the eligible youth; give to the 
Wnited States, for the first time in 
its history, a carefully planned 
system of nation-wide military 
training, and make clear to the 
proposed -world organization for 
peace and security the ability as 
well as the intention of the United 
States to perform any obligations 
assumed. 

“The announcement _ stressed 
that the program was ‘solely that 
of military training, and should 
net in any -way be assimilated 
with any plan for national youth 
education in any form.’ It added 
that such military training should 
not be confused with ‘conscription 
for service,’ maintaining that the 
latter rightly could be applied 
only to the recruitment of men for 
the regular military services. 
~ “*The activities of the commit- 
tee,’ Mr. Thacher said, ‘will be re- 
stricted to the information and 
education of public opinion, ancl it 
will welcome the stimulation of 
public discussion.’ ”’ 


Taylor In 31st Year 
With Cleve. Reserve 


William F. Taylor, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland, began on Dec. 8, his 
3lst year as an employee and of- 
ficer of the bank. Mr. Taylor 
came from Pittsburgh to join the 
bank as Assistant Auditor on Dec. 
7, 1914, three weeks after the bank 
first opened its doors. He is the 
oldest person in years of service 
in the bank’s employ. Starting 
his banking career in 1902 as a 
messenger for the Second Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburgh, Mr. Tay- 
jor was assistant to the auditor of 
the Mellon National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh, when he became associated 
with the Federal Reserve Bank, 
where he has been successively 
Assistant Auditor, Auditor, As- 
sistant Cashier, Assistant Deputy 
Governor, Vice- “Sebymsteet and 
Cashier and Vice-President. , 





the nation-wide organization now 
in operation tHrough the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, Farm Se- 
curity Administration and the 
Farm Credit Administration. 
“These facilities will be utilized 
through two committees to advise 
veterans on proposed farm loans 
and to make checks and report on 
both the conditions of the loan 
and theeeharacter and ability of 
the vetétan making applicat‘on.” 
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A Theory of Interest 


(Continued from first page) 


Among these is the sharp refuta- 
tion of Marshallian theory by 
Ernst Dick in his book (1929) 
“The Problem of Interest.” In his 
treatise on interest theory (1930) 


Irving Fisher has called the prob- | 
lem “the great economic riddle.” | 


“Pure” Interest Reflected 


“Pure” interest, as _ distin- 
guished by Fisher from the im- 
purities injected by the business 
cycle, that 1s, by the influence of 
changes in tne purchasing power 
of money (rising and stalling 
prices), is too generally neglected 
in “practical” discussions of inter- 
est rates. This leads to the 
Keynesian notion that under ideal 
conditions, with risk eliminated 
and abundance of savings, “cap- 
ital” interest should be zero. It 
derives from the fact that the 
rates under discussion are really 
bank rates and not at all what 
rates would be if loans were in 
fact dependent entirely upon sav- 
ings. A current example of such 
a discussion is that of Prof. Ivan 
Wright (Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, Sept. 21, 1944) 
in which he says that “interest 
rates are a function of money re- 
serves,” and predicts, doubtless 
correctly, a postwar rise in rates 
due to sustained peacetime in- 
vestment profits that must ex- 
ceed the rate of return on govern- 
ment bonds and so come into 
conflict with attempts to maintain 
bond values. Present banking 
practice does indeed dominate the 
money market and crowd out sav- 
ings seeking investment, at times 
(like the present) forcing their 
rates down, even to zero in some 
banks’ savings accounts. 

Under the depression phase of 
the business cycle, that is, when 
there is too little money to sustain 
prices and so profits and em- 
ployment, the banks are_ re- 
strained in their loans and are 
thereby shrinking both the mar- 
ket for, and the supply of, money 
in the all too familiar perversity 
of banking operations as now 
conducted. As they shrink the sup- 
ply of funds, which but for this 
shrinkage would be on the money 
market as savings, these opera- 
tions create the vicious spiral of 
“panic” conditions which elimiate 
all “demand” for money regard- 
less of the need for it or the ex- 
tent of bank reserves and the 
lowering of rates by the “excess” 
of these “loanable funds” (re- 
serves). The relation of reserves 
to this process, though a pure 
legal fiction, determines the posi- 
tion of the bank as to liquidity 
relative to loans; so these “loans,” 
which represent liquidity to every 
business except banking, put 
“liquidity” in banking assets (re- 
serves, which are money only to 
bankers) into conflict with “li- 
ouidity” in banking liabilities 
(loans, which are money to non- 
bankers). Bank rates may then 
fall—proximately because of “ex- 
cess reserves”; but if they do the 
change even to zero must be so 
small relative to the accompany- 
ing slump in capital values, that 
is, investment returns’ becomes so 
impure relative to pure interest* 
that no loan can be made with 
assurance of liquidity to either 
bank or client. So loans are not 
made: and there is no such spon- 
taneity in the “recovery” as there 
was in the slump. 
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Quandary of Capitalism 

Advice to maintain liquidity 
falas se hl securities guar- 
enteed by the taxing power is 
therefore always “sound” advice 
relative to those operations gov- 
erning “current” rates which are, 
indeed, ‘a function of money re- 
serves’; and such advice is clearly 





| 








. *Maey we at this point define, 
“pure” interest as that return, 
which investments, apart from 
the risk of “‘freezine”’ bya fall or | 
the chance of “windfall: profit | 
by a rise in’ price’ '¥evéel, must 
yield to maintain capital values. | 


a hedge against the irregularities 
—the impurities in interest—that 
are induced by the banking proc- 
ess itself and are deeply involved, 
particularly in time of war, in the 
issues surrounding the national 
debt (which Thomas Jefferson 
wanted to prohibit entirely, by 
constitutional amendment). It is 
thus the highly impure and spec- 
ulative bai:k rate of interest of 
which Prof. Wright can truly say 
“it would be toolhardy to lay 
down any ... working time table 
jor interest rates and construct 
n intlexible (investment) policy 
to harmonize with it.” Such un- 
2ertainty inevitably results from 
the conflict between the Govern- 
ment’s involvement in keeping its 
chief creditors (the banks) liquid 
while also maintaining its own, 
conflicting liquidity as the chief 
debtor to those same banks. So 
the Government is “damned if it 
does, and damned if it doesn’t” 
-orrect the status of whichever it 
aas set awry by its latest action; 
and it (personified!) is always at 
hand to take the rap from politi- 
cal and other damagogues who 


 3bscure the real issues by alleging 


oad management, rather than a 
pad system, so they can “turn the 
rascals out” rather than eliminate 
the “racket” in politics and busi- 
aess. This of course is perennially 
“the life of the party.” Mean- 
while the quandary of capitalism 
remains unabated in perpetuity. 


Sociai Security Illusions 


The way out of this delemma 
certainly can lie only in a revo- 
iution in thinking based upon dis- 
missal of every predilection. The 
solution will certainly involve 
neresy, deep-seated heresy, which 
is, nevertheless, conservative in 
its implications relative to the 
oureaucracy set to distribute lar- 
zesse under the false assumption 
that “social security” can be thus 
assured because “the world can 
aow produce enough to supply 
the people of all countries with 
she necessities and comforts (sic!) 
of life’—if only a “liberal” gov- 
-rnment (in alleged support of 
*,rivate industry”) is allowed to 
spend gloriously in “planning it 
chat way.” -No; this not the 
‘globaloney” of Vice President 
Wallace. It is quoted from a Gen- 
sral Resolution adopted at the 
fenth Biennial Congress of the 
nternational Chamber of Com- 
nerce at Copenhagen, July 1, 
939, just prior to the jolt which 
aermany handed the world in her 
sid for lebensraum! Are we to 
smerge from the war triumphant 
‘n such illusions, to plunge on 
‘nto the futilities of socialism and 
juioecracy (‘“‘“democratically” con- 
trolled!) as against a_ realistic 
cecognition of the inevitability of 
ompetition for that “place in the 
sun” that makes life possible? If 
ve do we shall surely perpetuate 
he confusion that cannot fail to 
ead on to another and more bit- 
er war, this time involving not 
nerely the decline of the pres- 
‘ntly fratricidal West as against 
Russia and the East, but the very 
‘ontinuance of civilization itself. 
‘Opposing “globaloney” see “Pop- 
lation Problems of a New World 
Irder.”’ reprinted from the Scien- 
ific Monthly in the Congressional 
Record, Friday, Jan. 21, 1944.) 


“If? hunian deéstiny could ever 
ninge on any social device it 
unges now on a search for inno- 
vation; not for hasty. acceptance 
out for prompt and searching, 
emocratic consideration by every 
‘iterate element. so as to avoid 
~ontinuance of a. blind leading; of 
‘he blind through the needless 
and repetitious disasters of the 
trial-and-error method in devel- 
oping social institutions. Ancient 
and bitter controversies are in- 
volved which must be resolved 
in the intellectual sphere if we 
would avoid their devolvement, 
into physical conflicts of todav’s 
Gisastrous provortions, over the 
issue of “canitelism” which in 
clder times centered on the prob- 








lem of interest and usury. A re- 
cent treatise on this subject by 
Father Bernard Dempsey of St. 
Louis University sharply revives 
the moralizing of scholastic 
thinkers regarding usury. Dr. 
Joseph Schumpeter, Professor of 
Economics at Harvard, has pre- 
sented this study with an intro- 
duction of trenchant import. 


Controversy Renewed 
“The time-honored controversy 


on the nature and functions of in- | 


terest that had almost died out,” 
says Prof. Schumpeter, “has flared 
up again during the past decade. 
New points of view have emerged. 
Propositions diametrically op- 
posed to some that used to com- 
mand almost universal assent 
have been put forth. My impres- 
sion is that, as a result, a major- 
ity of economists interested in the 
problem have modified their 
views. Needless to say, no agree- 
ment has been reached. The rea- 
son is not far to seek. Interest 
holds so central a position in the 
capitalist organism that it in- 
trudes in practically every eco- 
nomic consideration or valuation. 
In consequence, the phenomenon 
of interest as such and any par- 
ticular rate of interest are the 
result of so many factors that it 
is easy to evolve a distinctive 


theory by the simple device of | 


stressing one of them at the ex- 
pense of the others. To illus- 
trate by an example: in a sense 
it is correct to say that interest 
is the price paid for inducing 
someone to part with ‘cash. If 
people’s propensity to hold cash 
suddenly changed, then the mar- 
ket rate of interest would cer- 
tainly change also. But this indi- 
cates just one of the many con- 
ditions to which the equilibrium 
rate of interest must conform and 
does not in itself provide suffi- 
cient ground on which to builde 
a theory of interest. Understand- 
able or not, however, that state 
of things is deplorable. For muct 
of our outlook on economic life 
and on its most pressing practical 
problems depends upon the views 
about the nature and function o! 
interest which we happen to hold 

“More often than was the case 
a hundred years ago, we today 
hear pronouncements by leaders 
of religious communities of all 
types not only upon general is- 
sues of social right or wrong but 
also upon economic questions of 
complex character. Admirable 
intention is practically always in 
evidence. But so is, also practical- 
ly always, lack of familiarity with 
what the economic facts are and 
what they mean. This was not sc 
with the great Jesuits of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
They were no doubt judges and 
directors of consciences . . . But. 
to put it bluntly, they always 
knew what they were talking 
about. Their pronouncements 
rested as much on a mastery of 
economic facts and of the rela- 
tions between these facts—that is 
to say, of ‘theory’—as they did 
on that hyperempirical system. 
This fact not only makes them in- 
teresting to the scientific econo- 
mist. It also lends a weight tc 
their pronouncements which those 
of modern eccelesiastics of all 
denominations very often fail to 
COITY... <5 

“To the instance of interest and 
usury the above applies with par- 
ticular force. Our time witnesses 
not only another revival of the 
theoretical controversy about in- 
terest but also another revival of 
the practical controversy about 
the reform of money and bank- 
ing. Few people would bs so 
foolish as to deny the existence 
of a moral aspect of it or the 
right of the churches to speak out 
about it. But those who wish to 
do so had better recognize in turn 
the rather technical nature of the 
subject. However far some of 
them may feel themselves re- 
moved from Father Dempsey in 
matters of theology, they might 
well be advised to peruse his 
book which, thourh with restraint 
proper toa scientific study, indi- 
rates clearly enoveh how analvsi« 
may implement moral principle.” 








What makes the subject “rather 
technical” in the sense of being 
complex in its difficulties is a 
lack of simplicity—of that truth 
and clarity that constitutes the 
only realistic basis for morality. 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free” im- 
plies the need for eternal vigil- 
ance in avoiding the confusion of 
tongues with which our economic 
Tower of Babel is fraught. We 
cannot be vigilant in a mental 
smokescreen. It is a struthionoidal 
(ostrieh-like) vigilance that fa- 
tuously says there is no smoke 
getting in our eyes—that we are 
only puzzled by “the many condi- 
tions to which the equilibrium 
rate of interest must conform.” 
If we bury our heads in the sands 
of empirical detail we cannot 
hope to see our circumstances in 
perspective — cannot orient the 
“many factors” and put first 
things first in the economic chain 
of events, so that we may know 
that which is to be rendered unto 
Caesar from that which is God’s— 
from that which requires freedom 
from all governmental constraints. 


im. A Solution. 


First among the values of life 
is life itself— human beings, 
psysically and individually alive. 
This plain fact serves to reduce 
the meaning of ‘“‘general good” to 
its Darwinian definition (‘“De- 
scent of Man,” p. 122) as “the 
rearing of the greatest number of 
individuals, in full vigor and 
health, with all their faculties 
perfect, under the ‘conditions to 
which they are subjected.” Also 
as morality has a social origin and 
meaning, we must, says Darwin, 
“take as the standard of morality 
the general good or welfare of the 
community” thus defined. 

What man is or may become 
in any non-physical sense is not 
a matter of concern to Caesar—to 
the science of. political economy. 
Certainly, not even physical evo- 
lution has anything to do with 
morality when seen in the light 
of the simplicity of this Darwin- 
ian definition. We cannot “plan 
it that way’”—cannot control hu- 
man destiny politically, or even 
scientifically. We are not masters 
of our own fate in eternity. We 
are morally bound, therefore, to 
the “general good” only in prop- 
erly “rearing the greatest number 
of individuals in full vigor and 
health.” As living things, nor- 
mally motivated, that is precisely 
what we are primarily and nat- 
urally—and morally! — interested 
in; parenthood. “Reproduction is 
the first law of life.” 

A moral—a normal—society is, 
therefore, primarily a parental] 
association. All human industry 
that is normal—and moral—in its 
controls must be subject to this 
oviological norm in motivation. Its 
primary, its ultimate, business 
interest must be that of rearing 
another generation—of creating 
homes and families, not because 
of legal or social traditions or 
sanctions, but because of that ele- 
mentally competitive, and cosmic. 
urge which is “the secret of it all; 
all the longing, seeking, striving, 
waiting, yearning, the burning 
hopes, the joys and idle tears 
that fall.” 


“Mother of Necessity” 


The simple “economic” truth 
concerned is that, in acquiring a 
living competitively, for the sake, 
that is, of reproduction, an elab- 
orate system of valuation has 


been developed, involving num- 


bers called “prices,” in » which 
“capital” values have become in- 
creasingly important as “produc- 
tive” implements have multiplied. 
The pressure to acquire a surplus 
of food supply for the sake of 
“security” in expanding the popu- 
lation at “full vigor and health” 
has been the necessity that has 
mothered these _ inventions — 
“mothered” them literally, be- 
cause “the hand that rocks the 
erpdle rules the world!” 

But a surplus so developed has 
required a complex svstem of di-+ 
versions or ‘‘costs’”’ which are, not 
the source of the values devel- 


oped, but on the contrary are al-: 





ways set off against them, as 
“debits” offset against “credits.” 
It seems certain, however, . that 
this system has yet to be devel- 
oped correctly as to the elements 
involved. Among these beclouded 
elements have been interest, 
profit, depreciation, and obsoles- 
cence, all associated as factors in 
these “capital” values; and all 
with a moral context, that is, with 
an essential relation to the repro- 
duction of the species. The prob- 
lem before us is thus a problem 
in accountancy, that is in ac- 
counting for this reproductive re- 
lationship in economic values as 
involved in “costs.” 

Certainly we are not engaging 
in these diversions—these costs 
which accumulate as “price” in 
trading during productive proc- 
esses— for their own sake. The 
resulting capital values are there- 
fore not ‘intrinsic.’ They are 
subject to continual risk of loss 
and chance of gain because of 
their changing relation to ‘‘prod- 
uctivity” in terms of the values 
that are intrinsic—ultimately be- 
cause of their relation to food 
suppply. Those who labor at the 
multiplicity of tasks involved are 
never sure of remaining produc- 
tively employed. Directly or in- 
directly through ‘free enterprise” 
the ultility of these diversionary 
costs is competitively displaced 
and made obsolete by innovations. 
They thus become costs that af- 
ford no value, since they can no 
longer contribute competitively to 
our cooperative cradle of produc- 
tive capacity, that is of “capital” 
value. 

A Real Structure 


A system of valuation, there- 
fore, can have no realistic signifi- 
cance, nor any moral standing, if 
it does not put first things first 
and base its whole structure on 
the elemental facts of the physical 
processes of nutrition and repro- 
duction. Obviously the rearing of 
the greatest number of individ- 
uals in full vigor and health is 
a process in which nutrition is 
primarily involved and in which, 
as a rule, there will’ not be 
enough food for potential popula- 
tion, i e., there will be competi- 
tion for it in the effor¢ to fulfill 
the “cosmic urge’; and the “full 
vigor and health” of offspring 
will be brought into jeopardy 
“under the conditions to which 
they are subjected” by competi- 
tion. 

Reducing that jeopardy despite 
competition—indeed, by means of 
it—has been the task of science 
and its “innovations.” Its suc- 
cesses have hinged upon mechan- 
ical implements, its failures upon 
a social structure that has been 
incapable of harmonizing, with a 
competition that cannot be either 
practically or morally eliminated, 
the community of effort involved 
in mechanization. Wishful at- 
tempts to harmonize them have 
signzily failed, and failed because 
emotionally we are not coopera- 
tively but rather competitively 
conditioned — because, in short, 
truth is knowable and useable 
only intellectually, not emotion- 
ally. Because, let us add, it is the 
human brain, not the human 
gland or hormone, that is of se- 
cial significance. 


With technological advance, 
however, there is a “kind of bal- 
ance which is vital ‘to economic 
progress and which may _ be 
ruined by over-rapid innovation,” 
said’ Lord, Stamp. (See “The 
Science’ ef Social Adjustment,” 


1937, sec ob on “The Factor of 
Obsolesc »’ p. 34.) Jt is a bal- 
ance “between ol sole nee and 
depreciation. To" 


bodied in capital i ‘ms, more and 
more elaborate, la and costly. 
.. . The total satisfaction is con- 
tinually produced with less and 
less human effort . . . But if the 
expensive embodiment of the lat- 
est science can be outmoded and 
superseded long before it is worn 
out. there is waste of.capital, loss 
of interest, and resulting insecur- 
ity of business and investment.” 


Loss in interest, in addition. to 


e_. effective 
nearly all scienti a vance for 
economic progres ‘ha ‘to be em- 
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costs already “invested” in phys- 
ical form which are unreplaced 
(are not amortized) is involved. 
Yet scientists, says this British 
financier who was killed in the 
bombing blitz of London, “often 
leok at the problem of practical 
application as if getting at it as 
rapidly as possible were the only 
factor to be considered in social 
advantages, and the difference in 
the position of monopoly or single 
management in their ability to 
‘hold up’ new ideas is treated as 
a frustration in itself. Thus it has 


been said (J. D. Bernal, on 
‘Science and Industry’ in The 
Frustration of Science, p. 72): 


‘The danger of obsolescence is a 
great preventive of fundamental 
applications to science .. .’ Sup- 
pesing that the obsolescence in 
question is a real factor of cost, 
it would fail to be reckoned with 
in the computation for transition, 
whatever the form of society, and 
even if the personal ‘profit’ in- 
centive were inoperative. It can- 
not be spirited away . ” (op. 
cit., p. 43). 


Value of Capital Cost 


How, then, can obsolescence be 
a “real factor of cost’? And just 
how is it related to interest or 
profit from property values? 

Certainly, capital values are 
often evanescent; as already noted 
they bear no necessary relation to 
antecedent cost, for the ratio be- 
tween cost and resulting income 
that is warranted by competitive 
conditions is being continually re- 
duced by innovations that lower 
costs or raise productivity, or 
both. Such a ratio is, obviously, 
conditioned by time; that is, both 
costs and productivity must relate 
to the same period, say a year, 
in order to be expressive of com- 
parable values in productive 
equipment. Capitai costs, in other 
words, can be related to value 
that is attributable to income, 
only as affected by durability or 
“life expectancy” in service on 
the one hand, and by total pro- 
ductive capacity during “life” on 
the other. To make value com- 
parisons that are universal (as is 
done in the price system) it is 
necessary that there be a standard 
ratio of net income, within a fixed 
time (year), relative to deprecia- 
tion costs in the same period—for 
only depreciation can be charged 
against competitive values, never 
research or development costs ex- 
cept as these may be protected by 
patent, in Which case they still 
do not control the value of the 
monopoly accorded to the inven- 
tion. This standard ratio is inter- 
est, or the ratio of capitalization. 
How has such a ratio, or natural 
rate of interest, come about? 


Function of Investments 


Competitively, all investments 
must, obviously, equate efficiency, 
i. e., any one investment must 
produce as effectively as any 
other, per unit of cost per unit 
of time, in order not to be obso- 
lete. It must be equally obvious, 


however, that if productivity’ is’ 


to be the basis of numerical val- 
uation it can only be as reiated 
to some invariant, some alterna- 
tive opportunity in cost and in- 
come which is universally and 
naturally present; that is, a stand- 
ard ratio must be comparable to 
“constants” in physics, which are 
always natural ratios determined 
by observations employing meas- 
urement by figures based on 
purely Sis e units. While such 








a relation is a natyral. invariant, 
its n cal magni e is deter- 
mined the size? of, units em- 
pen Hesnurements involved. 
Bing ratio for capitali- 
zation ’ aay ciprocal of the in- 


terest rati a function of the 
unit of timé €mployed in measur- 
ing the factors involved in prod- 
uctivity, otherwise it is a con- 
stant; and when the unit of time 
employed is a year, the ratio is 
approximately 20 to 1. That is, 


since there exists in human life 
an investment opportunity which 
is a norm. and which will “re- 
turn” 5-6% ver annum as against 
total cost, 
“business to 


invest 





it can never be good | 
income at a' 


lesser rate of annual return. (Ob- 
viously, if that which is invested 
is borrowed the lender will be 
presumed to have sacrificed, and 
so be owed, the gain afforded by 
this standard opportunity in good 
business. If, however, he sacri- 
ficed nothing to make the loan, 
as by counterfeiting money, the 
transaction is usurious as to both 
lender and borrower, neither of 
whom can have moral claim to 
either principal or interest. 
Fr. Dempsey’s analysis of “‘forced 


saving” in the treatise cited 
above. ) 
There is, indeed, one cost ac- 


count in the human economy that 
is invaluable, and that is the ac- 
count which would otherwise be 
insolvent (because productive of 
no income )—the account with our 
offspring. The Greeks used the 
same word (TOKOS) for both 
offspring and interest. They must 
have been at least subconsciously 
aware that the rising generation 
is an investment without profit— 
because it is profit. Certainly its 
cost does not require amortization 
by income contributed in order to 
be afforded a motive; for new 
life is amortization for the pro- 
creating generation. It needs no 
ulterior motive, for it is the ulti- 
mate in motivation; “for ‘tis love 
and love alone the world is seek- 
ing!” If it is not an investment, 
that is because it is the invest- 
ment from which, as the “oppor- 
tunity cost,” all other costs must 
derive their pattern and their 
“profit” motive. 

Nor is this a mere matter of 
personal volition in determining 
whether to be or not to be— 
wheiher to Sangerize or not to 
Sangerize; for the difference be- 
tween morality and immorality is 
the difference between mortality 
and immortality — between life 
and death—in making the choice 
between the cosmic urge and the 
competitive and other inherent 
difficulties in undertaking that 
free (?) enterprise which is the 
ultimate investment in happiness 
for ourselves and our posterity, 
“the rearing of the greatest num- 
ber. of individuals” consistent 
with “full vigor and health.” 

Reproduction as an investment 
involves an always current cost 
which must be available as a sur- 
plus and be incurred through the 
unproductive and_ self-centered 
period of immaturity up to the 
love-motivated period of produc- 
tivity, or maturity. It is a cost 
which literally returns for re-in- 
vestment at maturity (after about 
20 years) when the individual is 
detached from dependency. No 
other cost can be economical un- 
less it returns a surplus, above its 
time-distributed cost as a main- 
tenance reserve (or rate of amort- 
ization), at the same ratio to its 
undistributed or total cost as that 
determined by the length of our 
immaturity. If an investment cost 
returns more or less than this 
“interest” ratio, its value is al- 
tered according!y ir the multiple 
proportion of “capitalization,” 
which is derived directly from the 
period of dependency in years and 
of which the interest ratio is the 
reciprocal. This ratio is therefore 
a controlling constant, not a con- 
trolled variable. 


Importance of Profit Motive 


We find, then, that it is not a 
system which does demand inter- 
est at a fixed (5-6%) rate on cap- 
ital (borrowed or unborrowed!) 
that is immoral. One which does 
not so provide is immoral! Inci- 
dentally, an immoral system is al- 
so an unworkable system, lacking 
the profit motive or any incentive 
at all such as competitive “capi- 
talism” does afford as a cradle 
for the rising generation. A rate 
which attempts to eliminate the 
competitive motive of the cosmic 
urge by an “unselfish,” doctrin- 
sire “golden rule” behavior that 
“loves thy neishbor” regardless of 
sex, is on the hypocritical road to 
suicide—to being displaced by a 
less “educated and refined” peo- 
ple who dare not or will not ne- 
slect their own, selfish amortiza- 
tion. 

A civilized race which intends 


Cf. 1. 





Steel Operations Increased — Shee! Demand Is 
Stronger — Mills Pressed For Munitions Needs 


“Any semblance of the relatively balanced steel supply and de- 


mand which existed a few months 


ago when there were strong hopes 


of an.early ending of the European phase of the war, has been 
completely washed away with the surge of orders, directives and 


inquiries involving rehabilitated 
states “The Iron Age” in its issue 
adds in part: 

“On top of last week’s news 
comes further indication this 
week that despite a lessening in 
plate output, sheet demand is 
stronger, bar deliveries are more 
extended and tentative programs 
for shell steel needs are such as to 
cause a tightness in steel demand 
until Germany is definitely de- 
feated. 

“Although new war require- 
ments involve items other than 
shell steel, this product has taken 
the center of the stage because its 
production will have a wide circle 
of influence on the output of other 
steel products. It now appears that 
the output of shell steel covering 
all sizes which has jumped nearly 
90,000 tons since September, is 
scheduled to be further increased 
over present levels to the tune of 
more than 200,000 tons a month 
by March, 1945. If Germany is not 
defeated by that time, even 
greater additional tonnages are 
expected to be sought by the 
armed forces. 

“The railroad freight building 
market is active again despite the 
expected cancellation this week 
by the Army of practically all of 
its 1945 railroad car building pro- 
gram. Army freight orders for 
about 26,000 units, scheduled to 
have been made in 1945, will be 
trimmed down to 4,800 and all of | 
these will probably go to India. 
The Army is said to have several 
thousand finished cars in this 
country which will go into service 
before any new orders have been 
placed or before any outstanding 
orders are authorized. 

“On the domestic car market, 
total orders placed from Oct. 1 to 
Dec. 1, approximate 40,000 units. 
Since’ Dec. 1 an additional 10,000 
cars have been placed, but these 
must await approval by the WPB 
Transportation Equipment Branch 
before construction will begin. 

“Coincident with the increased 
demand for war steel, the promise 
of a longer war in Europe and the 
rise in the steel ingot rate, scrap 
prices are hitting the ceiling in 
practically every district this 
week. “The Iron Age” steel scrap 
composite price is up 50c a gross 
ton this week to $19.17 a gross ton. 

“A study of the Chinese steel 
situation indicates that there is no 
chance of China regaining and 
utilizing what was once the major 
part of its small iron and steel 
industry until Japan is defeated 
and Manchuria wrested from her 
control. At the present time more 
than 85% of China’s iron ore re- 
serves are in regions either occu- 
pied, invaded or penetrated by 
the Japanese. China’s iron and 
steel capacity exclusive of Man- 
churia is believed to be about 
140,000 tons of pig iron annually 
and about 10,000 net tons of steel 
annually. Manchuria, now in Jap 
hands, is believed to have an an- 
nual pig iron capacity in excess 
of 2,500,000 net tons and a steel 
capacity in excess of 800,000 net 
tons a year.” 

The American Iron and Steel 





to survive, therefore, must have a 
good (yes, moral) business. or- 
ganization which forces the profit 
motive into all business and even 
non-business behavior, automatic- 
ally, by sound, interest-bearing 
finance with stable money which 
keeps the interest rate pure in its 
relation to distributed real costs, | 
that is. as related to amortization 
of investments which are not ob- 
solete in competition. No nation 
can be social—can reproduce and 
so endure— that does not know 
that “’tis love and love alone that 
ean repay,” even in business, and 
that therefore production for use 
and fer profit must be the watch- 


® 


or new war material programs,” 
of today (Dec. 14), which further 





Institute on iis 11 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 96.9% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Dec. 11, compared with 96.0% one 
week ago, 96.0% one month ago 
and 99.3% one year ago. The 
operating rate for the week be- 
ginning Dec. 11 is equivalent to 
1,743,200 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,727,000 
tons one week ago, 1,727,000 tons 
one month ago, and 1,730,700 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, on Dec. 11 stated in part as 
follows: “Continued and increas- 
ing pressure for war materials, 
in the face of shortage of workers, 
is resulting in extension of de- 
livery dates on current steel or- 
ders. 

“Expansion of war needs is 
especially apparent in bars and 
forging billets, required for the 
shell and heavy artillery program 
as well as for materials entering 
into heavy trucks and combat 
tanks. Renewed demand for light 
ammunition is reflected in a pro- 
nounced spurt in needs for smaller 
bar sizes. 

Reports from Washington fore- 
cast increasing steel needs along 
these lines, indicating production 
of artillery shells at a rate 22% 
higher than present accelerated 
output, as a goal for 1945. It is in- 
dicated that the War Department 
envisions needs for 65% more 
artillery ammunition than previ- 
ously planned. To attain such out- 
put the labor supply problem 
looms large as present programs 
meet more or less interference 
from lack of workers where most 
needed. 

“In spite of continued shift of 
plate tonnage from strip to sheared 
mills the situation in sheet pro- 
duction continues tight and deliv- 
ery promises generally are more 
extended. In addition to strong 
Civersified sheet demand, espe- 
cially in heavier gauges, the labor 
element enters, as sheets require 
more processing than plates and 
skilled labor is lacking. Better 
production in sheets is expected to 
come ebout as working forces are 
trained. Sheet deliveries mainly 
fall in April and May. 

“Shipments of Lake Superior 
iron cre on the Great Lakes ter- 
minated for the season at the end 
of November. Season movement 
of 81,170,538 gross tons, was 3,- 
234.314 tons less than were carried 
in the 1943 season, a decline of 
3.83%. November shioments to- 
taled 4 372.367 tons, 2.268.136 tons, 
or 32.68% less than in November. 
1943. The season total compares 
with 84.404,852 tons in 1943. and 
$2.076,781 tons in 1942. the latter 
being the all-time record.” 


en 

Post Cards to Belgium 

An announcement by »:Allan 
Sproul, President ‘ of the Federal 
Reserve’ Bank of New, York, states 
that the, Treasury Department 
announced on Nov. 23, that facil- 
ities were restored for the trans- 
Tiittal of non-illustrated ~ post 
cards between the United States 
and Belgium; that, notwithstand- 
ing General Ruling No. 11, per- 
sons in the United States and Bel- 
gium may exchange business com- 
mercial and financial informa- 
tion throughthis service; and that 











'word for every moral, and nor- ! 


mal, end social—ISM! 


transactional communications con- 
'tinue to be prohibited. 


The Peacetime 
Conscription Issue 


‘Continued from first page) 
dates. Peace-time conscription, 
then, is not designed to replace a 
demobilized army. No legislation 
is needed for that. 

Not even the most optimistic 
prophet suggests that this war will 
be completely over before 1946. 
General Eisenhower, Winston 
Churchill and others suggested 
that the European phase would 
be over this year. Obviously they 
were wrong—or nearly so, for the 
year still has a little over a month 
to go. A miracle might happen in 
that month, but it would have to 
be a miracle. And the Japanese 
job is still to be done. So what’s 
the hurry about peace-time con- 
scription? Why pass legislation 
now which will not and cannot 
come into effect until 1946 of 
1947? If the law is worthy, why 
not assume that the people will 
favor it in 1946 or in 1947? If 
the legislation is unworthy, why 
try to put something over? 

I have familiarized myself with 
the argument on peace-time con- 
scription, pro and con, and I am 
sure that it is possible to make a 
good case one way or the other. 
It is not an open and shut issue. 
It requires considerable thought, 
discussion and debate. For in- 
stance, while it is true that our 
boys need considerable physical 
training, do they require a year 
of it? Suppose military educa- 
tion on the pattern of the ROTC 
were adopted universally at high 
school level while the boys are 
still at their studies. Would that 














not catch most of our boys with- 
out interrupting their lives? 


| Could not arrangements be made 
‘to take care of the boys who do 


| not attend high school? 
|if military education is advisable. 


That is, 


But how does it. happen that the 
very people who believe that this 
war will produce permanent 
peace also advocate peace-time 
conscription? For what purpose 
do they require soldiers if there 
are to be no more wars? What 
about Dumbarton Oaks? What 
about the new League of Nations? 
What about the Big Three? In 
1940 there were 1,282,000 boys of 
18 in the United Statés; it is esti- 


mated that by 1950 there will be 
1,102,000 boys of that age. at is 
some peace-time army and navy. 


What for in the era of éternal 
peace? 

If our politicians were to admit 
that we are a mature people who 
could take the truth no matter 
how ugly it might be, they would 
say that peace has flopped again. 
And then they would have to say 
that this country will need a big 
army and a big navy and a tre- 
mendous reserve force to bang 
away at anybody that gets fresh, 
including some of our. present 
allies. If our statesmen were to 
say that, we might vote them 
peace-time conscription as we 
voted them war-time conscription. 
But while they talk eternal peace 
day and night there can be no rea- 
son for supporting peace-time 
conscription. Besides, we might 
as well wait until this war is over; 
this one and any others that 
might be around. before peate 
finally comes. As long as it lasts, 
we have conscription. 

Above reprinted by special per= 
mission of King Features Syndi- 
cate and She New York *Bun.” 


Lee. Moore Elected''” 

The Federal Reserve Bankiiof 
St. Louis. announced on Novoi3 
that in accordance with the ree- 
ommendation of the Louisville 
Branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, the Board of 
the parent bank has elected Lee 
S. Moore an Assistant Manager of 
the branch effective Nov. 9. 1944. 
According to the announcement 
Mr. Mooermentered the emvioy of: 
| the Loyisville Branch in 1920. and 
| has been: serving-recentlv Ps head 
of the Money Department.” 
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The Assault Upon Management 
And the Courts 


(Continued from page 2626) 


forbids any 
picketing (the Act calls 
trolling), and this has been held 
to prevent an injunction against 


so-called mass picketing in which | 
'had previously been adopted as a 
'statement of public policy in the 


an impenetrable barrier of human 
flesh is thrown around every en- 
trance to a plant. 


Another section repeals the law | 
labor | 


of conspiracy insofar as 
unions are concerned. For all the 
rest of the citizenry it is still true 
that there may be certain acts 
which, done singly, are lawful, 
but when done in concert or to 
achieve an unlawful end, in and of 
themselves constitute conspiracy. 
Not so of unions. 

Another section virtually re- 
peals the rule of respondeat su- 
perior so far as unions are con- 
cerned in Federal courts by pro- 
viding that no officer of a union 
and no union participating in a 
labor dispute shall be held re- 
sponsible or liable for the unlaw- 
ful acts of individual officers or 
members except upon clear proof 
of actual particivation in or actual 
authorization of or ratification 
thereof after full knowledge. 
Only the most naive would 
assume that such proof can often 
be made, regardless of what the 
actual facts may be. 

In the small field that was still 
left for injunctive relief—out- 
right, open and terroristic vio- 
lence-—one would have thought 
that Congress would have trusted 
the courts to handle the injunction 
with integrity and professional 
wisdom. Not so. Restraining or- 
ders in all civil suits, except labor 
disputes, can be, but ordinarily 
are not, entered at night. They 
may be issued on a sworn bill, 
may be effective for 10 days, and 
within the 10 days may be ex- 
tended. The Government is not 
loathe to use the full extremes of 
those rights. (Witness the Mont- 
gomery Ward case.) But an em- 
ployer, under the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act, can obtain a tempo- 
rary restraining order in a labor 
dispute only after testimony un- 
der oath covering numerous con- 
ditions. The order in no event 
ean be effective for more than 
five days. 

Finally, no injunction can be 
granted a complainant who has 
failed to comply with any obliga- 
tion imposed by law which is in- 
volved in the labor dispute or 
“who has failed to make every 
reasonable effort to settle such 
- dispute either by negotiation or 
with the aid of any available 
governmental machinery of me- 
diation or voluntary arbitration.” 
A more pernicious doctrine was 
never more adroitly concealed 
under high sounding and vague 
phrases. One never can be sure 
all available governmental ma- 
chinery has been exhausted. 
Moreover, you will see that the 
law ovrovides that you cannot 
come into court to obtain what 
supposedly are unquestioned 
rights unless you have first been 
willing to submit those rights to 
the vivisection of private, volun- 
tary arbitration! What has be- 
come of our public policy against 
ousting the jurisdiction of courts I 
do not know. Congress has kicked 
it out the window and the Supreme 
Court is content to let it stay 
wherever it may be. 
42iThe restraints against union 
abuses having been removed by 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, it re- 
mained only to provide a special 
means for enforcing labor’s af- 
firmative rights. 


National Industrial Recovery Act 


This was first done through the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 


‘of 1933, which sogren t every 
Code provide that “The em- 
ployees shall have the right to 


organize and bargain collectively 








injunction against , through representatives of their 
it pa- | 0 

| from 
| coercion of employers.” 


own choosing, and shall be free 
interference, restraint, or 


Language closely akin to that 


|Norris- LaGuardia Act. It is 
notable, however, that in the 
Railway Labor Act and in the 


declaration of policy of the First 
War Labor Board the right of 
men not to join unions had been 
recognized and stated. That was 
dropped. 


National Labor Relations Act 


In 1935 came the National La- 
bor Relations Act.. The significant 
thing is that it did not break 
much new _ substantive ground. 
Its contribution to nation-wide 
unionization was in the creation 
of a tyranrnous tribunal to con- 
strue, and enforce as it con- 
strued them, rights that had 
theretofore been fairly well estab- 
lished. Effective court review of 
the acts of this autocratic agency 
was prevented by the simple de- 
vice of limiting the scope of the 
review. 

You are well familiar with the 
general outlines of that Act. 
section 7 declares the rights of 
labor to be “to self-organization, 
to form, join or assist labor organ- 
izations, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their 
own choosing, and to engage in 
concerted activities, for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection.” 
Section 8 forbids interference 
with those rights as an unfair 
labor practice. Likewise domi- 
nation or support of a labor or- 
ganization and _ discrimination 
against union members are un- 
fair practices. Section 10 em- 
powers the Board to hold hear- 
ings to ascertain if unfair labor 
practices have been committed 
and to enter cease and desist or- 
ders with requirements that the 
employer “take such affirmative 
action as will effectuate the pur- 
poses of the Act.” These orders 
may be enforced by enforcing in- 
junctions entered by the Circuit 
Courts of Appeal. 


The Board has complete power, 
with no possibility of review, to 
decide whether or not 50% of the 
employees want a union and 
whether there shall be one union 
in the plant or a different union 
for each craft or department. As 
to the scope of the review in un- 
fair labor practice cases, the stat- 
ute provides that “findings of the 
Board as to the facts, if supported 
by evidence, shall be conclusive.” 
Even if the Board’s findings are 
against the overwhelming weight 
of the evidence they cannot be set 
aside if supported by evidence. 

We will examine what that 
Board has done only to the extent 
that a brief survey may illuminate 
possible future pitfalls. With the 
Board empowered to devise its 
own rules, to select its own em- 
ployees on whatever basis of 
prejudice it chose, to ignore time- 
tested rules of evidence and to re- 
ceive such information as it chose 
as the basis for deciding facts, to 
decide those facts unembarrassed 
by the possibility of searching re- 
view, and finally to fashion what- 
ever type of remedy it. thought 
would effectuate the purposes of 
the Act, it is not surprising that 
vicious abuses sprang up. 


The fairness and working policy 
of the Board were safeguarded by 
no statutory provisions, but rested 
exclusively in the personalities of 
those from time to time compos- 
ing that body. It is doubtful 
whether anyone could make the 
law work fairly. But there is no 
doubt that those who were chosen 
could not, and did not, do so. 
That is demonstrated by the fact 


i that as their terms expired, the 
President, who certainly cannot 
!be taken as unfriendly to unions, 
felt obliged to replace all of the 
early members. The revelations 
of prejudice and of an overall de- 
sire to punish employers that 
came out when the Smith Com- 
mittee of the House of Represen- 
tatives seized the Board’s files and 
made a thorough investigation of 
its operations torced some inter- 
nal reforms and the elimination 


sonnel in 1939 and 1940. 
to enforce labor’s rights is cre- 


pointees favorable to labor domi- 
nate it. The agency will become 
partisan. 
Congress when creating such in- 


fine their authority and to write 
precise laws—in brief, to give us 


merely of men. 


War Labor Board 


The final step in the develop- 
ment of modern rules is the pres- 
ent War Labor Board, created by 
Executive Order on Jan. 12, 1942, 
and subsequently partiaily legiti- 
matized by Congress in the War 
Labor Disputes Act. 

I certainly am not one who be- 
lieves that no Board should have 
been created or that all the Board 
has done has been bad. But it is a 
demonstrable fact that nearly 
every mistake possible to make in 
the creation of it was made. We 
have just talked of the inevitable 
tendencies that beset agencies 
operating in highly controversial 
fields with no definitive law to 
control them. The War Labor 
Board of World War I started 
with an agreed statement of policy 
which formed its capstone. This 
one started with literally nothing 
but an executive command to 
settle and ‘finally determine” all 
labor disputes by peaceful means, 
that is, to avoid strikes and lock- 
outs. 

From that all-inclusive .com- 
mand has come the whole spraw- 
ling agency of today’s “Big 
Board” in Washington with Re- 
gional Boards in various sections 
of the country. While the Board 
says its directives are merely ad- 
visory, do not have the force of 
law and therefore are subject to 
no judicial review, the faet re- 
mains that they are backed by the 
greatest power in the country— 
the Presidential power of armed 
seizure. Whether the directives 
have the power of technical law 
is immaterial-—the fact is most 
businesses are constrained to obey 
them. 

Having no statement of policy 
by which it could be guided and 
confined in the controversial issue 
of the union shop, this Board had 
to deal with that question; it has 
likewise had to deal with scores 
of somewhat similar questions 
that related to no particular war 
problem but to the extension of 
union privileges and prerogatives. 

How has it met those problems? 


The clue is found in the fact 
that the Public Members early 
committed themselves to the 
proposition that whatever may 
have been the situation in the last 
war, that strong and “secure” 
unions were necessary, not merely 
to the winning of this war, but to 
the satisfactory solution of the 
anticipated problems of reconver- 
sion after the war. They com- 
mitted themselves to the doctrine 
that trade unions represented the 
pinnacle of democracy and should 
be encouraged. Those commit- 
ments meant that the Board 
would not take a neutral attitude 
as to unionization but would en- 
courage it, and, since it desired 
strong unions, would favor unions 
with various forms of governmen- 
tal support and with terms in con- 
tracts favorable to the union as an 
organization. 

By its attitude it thus invited 
demands for more vacations, more 





favorable provisions for overtime, 
sick-leave benefits, hospitalization 


Therefore it behooves | 





| 
| 





The lesson is that if an agency | but to make, face for the union. 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


strumentalities to define and con- | 


a government of laws rather than | 





and insurance benefits, special 
seniority privileges for union of- 
ficials, and a host. of other de- 
tailed benefits, gains or impo- 
sitions, whatever you may wish to 
call them. The inevitable result 





has been that the unions have}! 
flooded the Board with demands | 
for all these things and, in the | 
absence of a definitive policy, the | 
Board has wavered and vacillated, 
compromised and bargained, but | 


virtually always with the result 


of the most shabby of its per-| that in any controversy something | 
| Board 
| maintenance of membership doc- 


has been done not merely to save, 


I am well aware that numerous 


ated labor will see to it that ap-| of the Public Members of the 


Board are conscientious men and | 
are conscious of no unfair par- 
tiality to unions, but the funda- 
mental policies of the Board have 


placed them in a position where 
they have had to dicker and 
horsetrade. 


One of the functions of the 
Board has been its part in admin- | 
istering wage stabilization. This | 
has been a political and economic | 
question rather than one of law or | 


versies. I shall pass it without 
further discussion. 


Tri-Partite System 


The outstanding innovations and 
changes the Board has emphasized 
are: first, the much heralded “tri- | 
partite” system with equal groups | 
of so-called management, labor 
and public representatives acting 
as the tribunal. This system has 
been eulogized by one of the 
Board members as embodying | 
“the essence of our democratic 
wisdom.” On the contrary, I sub- 
mit that it involves the essence 
from which was formulated the 
corporative state of Italy. That 
charge is much resented by mem- 
bers of the Board. But when 
most of the vital rules of govern- 
ment affecting a man’s ability to 
work or to offer employment are 
fixed through employers’ repre- 
sentatives or association of em- 
ployers dealing for industry as a 
whole, with representatives. of 
large groups of labor unions deal- 
ing fer all labor as a whole, di- 
rectly with public representatives, 
the fact remains that you have the 
essence of the corporative state. 
I have always understood the 
essence of democratic government 
to be that the only persons en- 
titled to vote on policies or to 
decide controversies are the duly 
elected or accredited representa- 
tives of all of the citizens, whether 
they be directly in_ industry, 
working for wages, operating 
farms, teaching school, or running 
a one-man business. 

In operation the tri-partite sys- 
tem has proved to give industry 
but transient and. unsatisfactory 
representation on the Boards. The 
reasons are not personal to the 
industry representatives but in- 
here in the system. Men quali- 
fied to serve in such positions are 
too valuable to the productive 
processes of their companies and 
to the nation to be spared for full 
time, continuous service on the 
Board. Thus, real continuity, and 
day-to-day familiarity, acquaint- 
ance and skill with the techniques 
of the Board rest with the Public 
and Labor Members. The Labor 
Members are trained for the sole 
purpose of representing labor in 
controversies of this kind. That 
is their sole job, and they stay on 
the job. A professional is nearly 
always better than an amateur. 

Industry thus finds itself theo- 
retically one-third responsible for 
the policy of the Board, although 
for the reasons mentioned it does 
not actually have a one-third 
effective voice in the Board’s ac- 
tivities. 

If we are to have a system of 
rule over industrial relations by 
some governmental agency. the 
country would be better off, in 
my judgment, to have a Board.no 
part or branch of which was be- 
holden to anyone or anything, ex- 
cept to the law which created it, 











and the policy laid down for it by, 
Congress. 

The tri-partite system cannot 
create an impartial tribunal. In- 
deed, in the present Board the 
industry and labor representatives 
are not supposed to be unbiased. 
They are special pleaders for their 


side. Yet they also vote. Log- 
rolling and patchwork are in- 
evitable. 


Maintenance of Membership 


The next great innovation of the 
has been the so-called 


trine. Having no fundamental 
policy similar to that of the first 
War Labor Board by which status 
as to open or closed shop was 


frozen for the duration of the war, 


this Board was faced with re- 
peated demands for the union 
shop. It evolved the maintenance 


of membership compromise by 
which all individuals who, 15 days 
after the date of the Board’s or- 
der, are members in good stand- 
ing of the union, are required to 
maintain that membership for the 


, the mechanics of settling contro- | Phaoeoteaiig unions contract. 
| completely free to decide during 
|the 15-day period 
| wishes to escape. 
| brave man who will turn 


the individual is 
whether he 
Actually, it is a 
in a 


written resignation to a union 


| Saying he wants to get out. 


By the device of maintenance 
of membership, union enlistments 
have been pegged at successively 
higher and higher levels. When 
a union organizes a shop it ob- 
tains a maintenance of member- 
ship order. That pegs member- 
ship at that point. The union may 
benefit from accretions and it 
cannot suffer depletions. 

With maintenance usually goes 
an order for an_é involuntary 
check-off. Nearly all unions 
charge $1 a month dues and many 
of them considerably higher. 
With a combination of mainte- 
nance and the check-off, millions 
of dollars are pouring into union 
treasuries each month without the 
unions having to lift a finger or 
expend a penny to collect them. 
No one knows today the exact size 
of the union treasuries, but that 
they are tremendous admits of no 
doubt; that’ they represent a 
larger sum which can be, and has 
been, used for political and 
pressure purposes, than industry 
or the general body of citizens has 
available for, such purpose like- 
wise admits of no doubt. 


The best guaranty of successful 
and responsible unionism is that 
membership be on a_ voluntary 
basis. The worst abuses have al- 
ways been, and necessarily always 
will be, in industries where the 
union shop or maintenance of 
membership is in effect, because 
in such instances the individual 
cannot effectively complain 
against his union leadership ex- 
cept under the penalty of losing 
his job. 

Arbitration 


The third major policy of the 
Board has been that of arbitra- 
tion. Beset with countless small 
disputes engendered by the 
vagueness of its policies. and by 
its encouragement to unions to 
apply for greater social gains, the 
Board had to find some way out, 
and it bas taken the arbitration 
route. This has become more 
pronounced in recent months. It 
represents. serious encroachments 
upon what must be the freedom 
of management of industry if it is 
to manage industry productively 
and efficiently. 

The Board’s rules say: “The 
Board .. . will appoint an arbi- 
irator whenever it is deemed ap- 
propriate by the Board or its 
agent to do so.” 

Anyone experienced with arbi- 
tration knows that clear cut de- 
cisions by an arbitrator are a 
rarity. One of the standard text 
books on_ arbitration frankly 
states in substance that an arbi- 
trator should avoid clear cut de- 
cisions. He should compromise. 
He should try to give something 
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to both parties to make them feel 
good. 

Now let us apply this philoso- 
phy to the problems that beset an 
employer who is perfectly willing 
to get along with a union but 
wishes to run his own shop. He 
soon finds that there are no rules 
in his shop, no methods of pro- 
duction, that an arbitrator will 
really enforce—they are progres- 
sively whittled away by repeated 
compromise, until soon the arbi- 
trator and not the manager is 
running the shop. A _ succession 
of these minor and bedeviling 
items completely rebs manage- 
ment of the right to run its plant, 
and while management loses that 
right and it becomes vested in the 
compromising and horsetrading of 
arbitrations, the responsibility for 
satisfying customers, of providing 
steady employment and getting 
enough money for the stockhold- 
ers so that capital investment con- 
tinues to be made still remains 
solely with management. 


There are many imponderables 
and “know hows” in plant man- 
agement which are difficult for 
shop managers tc explain. As a 
group they are not particularly 
articulate, and certainly they are 
not skilled in the dialectics of 
advocacy. They therefore lose 
_more_ arbitrations than _ they 
should. Arbitrators, for the most 


part, are not competent to pass on | 


shop matters. If they were, they 
would be running shops rather 
than running for jobs as arbitra- 
tors. Arbitration has a place in 
our industrial system, but the 
mania which now exists for ap- 
plying it to the complaint of each 
and every disgruntled employee, 
and to production problems, is 
imposing a serious drag upon en- 
terprise with no commensurate 
benefit. 
Future Trends 

What system will we have for 

the future? 


The first question is whether | 





The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 2627) 


Other types of plates have be- 
come extended to April com- 
pared to February recently. The 
heavy demand for _ structural 
steels coupled with the effect of 
the current product-mix has ex- 
tended deliveries for those items 
to as far as April. Carbon steel 
bars are now being promised for 
March and April while alloy bars 
have been shifted from Decem- 
ber to February and March. 
There is also no assurance that 
by the first of the year deliveries 
will not be again extended. 

An upward movement in scrap 
prices at all locations except the 
West Coast was in full swing this 
week. The “Iron Age” steel scrap 
composite price advanced $1.59 a 
gross ton this week to $18.67 a 
gross ton. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced last Monday 
that the operating rate of steel 
companies (including 94% of the 
industry) will be 96.9% of capac- 
ity for the week beginning Dec. 
11, compared with 96% one 
week ago. This week’s operating 
rate is equivalent to 1,743,200 net 
tons of steel ingots and castings, 
compared with 1,727,000 net tons 
last week and 1,730,700 tons one 
year ago. 

November Steel Output—Steel 
production in November totaled 
7,258,534 tons of ingots and cast- 
ings, the American Iron and Steel 
Institute revealed the past week. 
November production showed a 
falling off in output from 7,615,- 
553 tons in October and was also 
under that of November of last 
year, when 7,371,975 tons were 
produced. Total steel production 
in the first 11 months of 1944 was 
reported at 82,199,288 tons, as 
against 81,581,222 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1943. 


During November the industry 
operated at an average of 94.1% 


our courts will be restored to their | of capacity, as against 95.6% of 


rightful position as 


the most} capacity in October and 98.6% in 


skilled and impartial triers of con- | November a year ago. 


troversies that civilization has de- | 
; son Electric Institute reports that 


veloped. I believe that our people 


Electric Production — The Edi- 


as a whole have far more con-; the output of electricity increased 


fidence in the integrity of our 
courts than they do in any of 
these agencies, and that it should 
not be impossible to provide in 
the future. although not the im- 
mediate future, for more realistic 
and complete judicial review. 


The second question is whether 
when the war is over any new 
agency will be created to exercise 
functions akin to those of the 
War Labor. Board. There are 
strong indications that there will 
be. Labor unions after the war 
will want back the right to strike 
which theoretically they have 
waived for the present. But ex- 
istence of the right to strike does 
not preclude the possibility of an 
agency for the settling of labor 
controversies. I believe that labor 
will move for the creation of 2 
body which in a general way will 
hear controversies and _ issue 
conclusions or recommendations 
which in theory will not be legally 
binding. They nevertheless will 
have great practical consequences. 


- I believe there should be no 
such agency. The ultimate choice 
is between unobstructed collective 
bargaining and government regu- 
lated and regimented working 
conditions. An agency would lead 
to the latter—and to labor’s re- 
gret. But if,such an agency is 
created. industry and the public 
should do all in their power, first, 
to prevent it from being a hydra- 
headed, tripartite monster; sec- 
ondly, to have its functions and 
duties clearly defined by statute; 
finally to secure, and to protect, 
the right to complete and realis- 
tic judicial review. 

Third, how far will the general 
pattern of union contracts and 
privileges established by the War 
Labor Board carry over into the 
future? While some of the ex- 
treme positions of the Board may 
be ameliorated, I am of the opin- 





to approximately 4,524,257,000 
kwh. in the week ended Dec. 2 
from 4,368,519,000 kwh. in the 
preceding week. The latest fig- 
ures approximate a decline of 
0.8% from the level of one year 
ago, when output reached 4,560,- 
158,000 kwh. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 





ion that the pattern has become 
too well established to be radic- 
ally changed. However, when the 
halcyon days of easy money and 
of the necessity for production 
under any and all circumstances 
and costs have vanished, it will 
be possible to apply those general 
patterns more rationally than has 
been done to date. Labor’s right 
to organize and to bargain will, 
and should, be preserved. But 
management must be made free 
to direct the manners and systems 
of production. 

Fourth, will there be regulation 
of the internal affairs of unions? 
Ultimately, I believe it is inevit- 
able although Tuesday’s election 
precludes it for the immediate 
future. 

The final question of interest 
to us as lawyers is what part will 
the legal profession play? In for- 
mulating these laws and inform- 
ing the public, we will all be 
called upon to, and should, exer- 
cise leadership. 

As to employment in labor mat- 
ters, I am constrained to the view 
that representation of employers 
in labor controversies will tend 
to become more and more of a 
specialty, and that prospects for 
the general practitioner are not 
good. Although this is regrettable, 
it is inevitable in view of the com- 
plexity of the laws and the vol- 
ume of material that a lawyer 
must keep abreast of in order to’ 
give competent advice in this 
field. 








York reports system output of 
189,100,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Dec. 3, 1944, comparing 
with 222,100,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1943, or a de- 
crease of 14.9%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 183,800,000 kwh., 
compared with 218,000,000 kwh. 
for the corresponding week of 
last year, a decrease of 15.7%. 


Railroad Earnings in October— 
Class I railroads of the United 
States in October, 1944, had an 
estimated net income, after in- 
terest and rentals, of $59,900,000 
compared with $76,026,558 in Oc- 
tober, 1943, according to the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics of the 
Association of American Rail- 
roads. In the first ten months 
of 1944, estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals totaled 
$562,000,000 compared with $775,- 
529,505 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1943. 

Net railway operating income, 
before interest and rentals in 
October amounted to $97,346,467 
compared with a total of $113,- 
311,205 in October, 1943. (October 
is the 17th consecutive month in 
which the net earnings of the 
carriers has shown a decline.) In 
the first ten months of this year 
net railway operating income of 
the carriers, before interest and 
rentals, totaled $945,315,434 com- 
pared with $1,195,867,342 in the 
same period of 1943. 

In the 12 month’ ended Oct. 
31, 1944, the rate of return on 
property investment averaged 
404% compared with a rate of 
return of 5.63% for the same pe- 
riod in 1943. 

Operating revenues for October 
totaled $818,737,486 compared 
with $796,213,930 in October, 1943, 
while operating expenses totaled 
$539,156,806 as against $513,539,- 
940 in the same month of 1943. 
Total operating revenues in the 
first ten months of 1944 totaled 
$7,899,259,660 compared with $7,- 
510,353,469 in the same period of 
1943, or an increase of 5.18%, 
while operating expenses in the 
same period amounted to $5,- 
201,744,308 compared with $4,- 
555,791,465 in the corresponding 
period of 1943, or an increase of 
14.18%. 

Taxes paid in the first ten 
months of 1944 totaled $1,559,960,- 
915 compared with $1,577,738,802 
in the same period of 1943. For 
the month of October alone, the 
tax bill of the carriers amounted 
to $162,187,117, an increase of 
$10,816,961, or 7.1% under Octo- 
ber, 1943. 


Railroad Freight Loading—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Dec. 2 totaled 
808,260 - cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced 
This was. an increase of 39,530 
cars, or 5.1% above the preced- 
ing week this year, and a de- 
crease of 54,473 cars, or 6.3% be- 
low the corresponding week of 
1943. Compared with a similar 
period in 1942, an increase of 
48,529 cars, or 64%, is shown. 


Commodity Price Index—Com- 
modity prices at the primary 
market level, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
moved forward by 0.1% to 104.2% 
of the 1926 average during the 
week ended Dec. 2. The increase 
during the week was caused prin- 
cipally by higher prices for 
grains, livestock, eggs, foreign 
wools and fruits and vegetables 
in most markets. The index is 
now at a new all-time high and it 
is 0.2% above four weeks ago 
and 1.4% higher than for the 
corresponding week in _ 1943. 
Since the outbreak of war in Eur- 
ope commodity prices have ad- 
vanced 38.9%. 


Coal Production—The U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines reports production 
of Pennsylvania anthracite for 
week ended Dec. 2, 1944, at 1,- 
193,000 tons, an increase of 58,- 
000 tons (5.1%) above the preced- 











ing week, but a decrease of 44,- 
000 tons, or 3.6% below the cor- 
responding week of 1943. The 
1944 calendar year to date shows 
an increase of 6.7% when com- 
pared with corresponding period 
of 1943. 

The report of the Solid Fuels 
Administration placed bituminous 
production for the week ended 
Dec. 2 at 11,835,000 net tons, an 
increase of 535,000 tons above the 
output in the week preceding, 
which totaled 11,300,000 net tons. 
Production in the corresponding 
week of last year amounted to 
13,132,000 net tons, while output 
for Jan. 1 to Dec. 2, 1944, totaled 
576,765,000 net tons, an increase 
of 6.1% over the 543,613,000 tons 
mined in the same 1943 period. 

Estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for 
the week ended Dec. 2, 1944, as 
reported by the same_ source, 
showed an increase of 3,500 tons 
when compared with the output 
for the week ended Nov. 25, last, 


but 61,200 tons less than for the | 


corresponding week of 1943. 


Lumber Shipments— The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports that lumber 
shipments of 488 reporting mills 
were 0.7% above production for 
the week ended Dec. 2, while 
new orders of these mills are 
1.9% more than production. Un- 
filled order files amounted to 
91% of stocks. 

For 1944 to: date, shipments of 
reporting identical mills exceed- 
ed production by 2.5% and orders 
ran 3.6% above output. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
33.6% greater, shipments 31.1% 
greater, and orders 23.6% greater. 


Crude Oil Production — Daily 
average gross crude oil produc- 
tion for the week ended Dec. 2, as 
estimated by the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, was 4,712,900 
barrels. This represented a de- 
crease of 23,100 barrels per day 
under the preceding week, and 
7,600 barrels lower than the daily 
average figure recommended by 
the Petroleum Administration for 
War for the month of November, 
1944. When, compared with the 
corresponding week last year, 
crude oil production was 328,650 
barrels per day higher. For the 
four weeks ended Dec. 2, 1944, 
daily output averaged 4,728,800 
barrels. 

Reports from refining com- 
panies indicate that the industry 
as a whole ran to stills (on a Bu- 
reau of Mine basis) approximate- 
ly 4,693,000 barrels of crude oil 
daily and _ produced 14,853,000 
barrels of gasoline. Kerosene out- 
put totaled 1,633,000 barrels, with 
distillate fuel oil placed at 4,082,- 
000 barrels and residual fuel oil 
at 8,981,000 barrels during the 
week ended Dec. 2, 1944. Storage 
supplies at the week-end totaled 
80,426,000 barrels of gasoline, 
13,745,000 barrels of kerosene, 
45,832,000 barrels of distillate 
fuel, and 61,727,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil. 

Paper Production — Paper pro- 
duction for the week ended Dec. 2 
was at 92.2% of capacity, as 
against 88.2% (revised) of capac- 
ity in the preceding week; the 
American Paper and Pulp Associ- 
ation’s index of mill activity dis- 
closed. The rate during the week 
ended Dec. 4 last year was 92.2% 
of capacity. As for paperboard, 
production for the same _ period 
was reported at 94% of capacity, 
a rise of 3 points from the pre- 
vious week. 

Silver—The Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency has re- 
ported favorably on the measure 
to extend the Green Silver Act 
to Dec. 31, 1945.° The London 
market for silver the past week 
was unchanged at 23%d. The 
New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 44% cents 
with domestic silver at 70% 
cents. ; 


Farm Income in November— 
Estimated farm income in No- 
vember, according to the Depart- 











ment of Agriculture, totaled $2,- 
068,000,000 in cash for marketing 
of farm commodities, compared 
with $2,005,000,000 in the same 
month a year ago, or an increase 
of $63,000,000. 

Reflecting a seasonal decline in 
marketings of wheat and cotton, 
however, the cash returns were 
$381,000,000 lower than in October 
Farmers’ cash income in the first 
ten months reached $17,057,000,- 
000 including $582,000,000 in gov- 
ernment payments. 

For the first ten months, farm- 
ers received 10% more money for 
crops than in the corresponding 
period of 1943 and 5% more for 
livestock and livestock products. 
Heavy marketings of this year’s 
record wheat crop brought about 
a 30% gain in income from food 
grains, while a 30% increase over 
1943 was reported for fruits. Meat 
animal receipts rose 8% over 
1943, but a decline was noted in 
income from poultry and eggs. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade— 
Retail trade volume on a country- 
wide basis increased the _ past 
week because of Christmas buy- 
ing, Dun & Bradstreet, reported 
in its current review. On the 
other hand wholesale volume re- 
flected declines because of sea- 
sonal dullness and shortage of 


supplies. 
Among retail sales, jewelry, 
cosmetics, lingerie, books, sta- 


tionery.and toys, with gift pur- 
chases covering a wide range 
were particularly brisk. In the 
case of wholesalers, many re- 
orders for the holiday trade were 
received, but due to scarcities in 
many items they were often un- 
able to meet them or could not 
meet the call for quick delivery. 

Fur and leather goods were 
well received, while toy stocks 
are reported as being greatly de- 
pleted. Food sales in retail estab- 
lishments were heavier than a 
week ago, with shortages in some 
lines, but liquor stocks were plen- 
tiful and sales in this line high. 

Retail percentage increases on 
a regional basis for the week 
were: New England and the East, 
8 to 12%; Middle West, 12 to 
15%; Northwest, 9 to 10%; South, 
13 to 16%; Southwest, 16 to 19%, 
and Pacific Coast, 15 to 20%. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex, were 13% ahead of a year 
ago for the week ended Dec. 2. 
This compared with 17% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended Dec. 2, 1944, sales 
increased by 13%. A 9% increase 
in department store sales for the 
year to Dec. 2, 1944, over 1943, 
was also noted. 


Retail trade in New York City 
the previous week established 
new high sales records for de- 
partment stores, with one organ- 
ization, according to the New 
York “Times,” attaining a volume 
in excess of $1,000,000 on Thurs- 
day, a peak for a day without 
strong promotional pressure. The 
increase for the week was esti- 
mated as running 15 to 20%, or 
possibly more, over the same 
week a year ago. 


In the important wholesale 
markets an uncertain delivery 
situation continued to hang like 
a heavy cloud over business. This 
condition has caused retailers to 
abandon their former cautious 
policy and they are now revising 
their plans by covering!) heeds 
well into next year. 21 JIG 


Requests were numerous” ‘the 
past week for goods to replenish 
bare shelves with stocks: ‘of 
Christmas gift merchandise, but 
efforts in this regard were of 
little or no avail. 


According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Dec. 2 in- 
creased by 9% over the same pe- 
riod of last year. This compared 
with 14% in the pensnn week. 
For the four weeks ended Dec. 2 
sales rose by 10%, and for the 
year to Dec. 2 they improved 
by 9%. 
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Markel Value Of Stocks On New York 


Stock Exchange Higher on Nov. 30 


© The New York Stock Exchange announced on Dec. 7 that as of 
the close of business on Nov. 30 there were 1,248 stock issues, aggre- 


gating 1,482,857,102 shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, ' 
with a total market value of $53,591,644,063. 


This compares with 


1,246 stock issues, aggregating $1,481,150,942 shares, with a total mar- 
ket value of $53,086,843,093 on Oct. 31. 
In making public the Nov. 30 figures the Stock Exchange further 


said: 


As of the close of business Nov. 30, New York Stock Exchange 
member total net borrowings amounted to $878,199,679 of which 
$519,929,388 represented loans which were not collateralized by U. S. 


Government issues. 
ket value of all listed stocks, on that date, was, therefore, 0.97%. 


The ratio of the latter borrowings to the mar- 


As 


the loans collateralized by U. S. Government issues include all other 
types of member borrowings, these ratios will ordinarily exceed the 
precise relationship between’ borrowings on listed shares and their 
total market value. 

In the following table listed stocks are classified by leading in- 
dustrial groups with the aggregate market value and average price 














for each: 
: Nov. 30, 1944 ——Oct. 31, 1944 
Market Value Av. Price |. Market Value Av, Price 
Group— $ eS ‘ $ $ 
ING ok i pons 611,966,122 26.43 587,379,294 25.36 
PRONE, aiken sk 4,697,433,812 38.43 4,635,260,369 38.07 
Pca sien ii ese 699,924,416 19.63 699,347,837 19.62 
WN os 3 ae a eee 643,534,758 30.06 637,306,553 29.77 
Business and Office Equipment__-_~—- 479,258,335 36.84 475,477,106 36.55 
Ca. ct wee — ed een 6,289,507,552 65.43 6,331,262,764 65.87 
Electrical Equipment.__---..-----~ 1,792,361,778 42.88 1,748,327,438 41.82 
Parm Machinery-—~---..---------- 835,884,615 58.66 828,712,120 58.76 
ORO sigs dso icici el eias mri ab a 1,068,965,965 21.95 1,055, 747,193 21.68 
FN ii sia pigincee in tds > Sinniner eae hitaamranahient 3,525,589,788 41.79 3,481,760,483 41.27 
BS EEE ERE lee Pie LE Soh AS Me 48,333,029 28.94 48,341,425 28.94 
Sand @ Realty... teees. 35,598,119 7.36 37,943,737 7.85 
BIG 0 ic cnincte clown oo haa diate lai 270,299,350 32.03 273,993,137 32.47 
Machinery & Metals___..._----~-~. 1,984,787,747 27.43 1,975,565,878 27.12 
Mining (excluding iron)--.----~--. 1,509,043 392 24.40 1,480,970,565 23.94 
Paper & Publishing.__~......_. +. 635,875,775 26.71 619,580,321 26.09 
DN iid ccthin ile eck neaectanek 6,086,290,674 29.96 6,045,812,783 29.76 
aoe. na ae ee 4,350,734,078 39.99  4,226,556,252 38.86 
Retail Merchandising_..___-----~--- 3,059,666,159 41.15 2,996,306,307 40.76 
Webber. kc ec ond einen 654,660,509 61.71 652,305,219 61.44 
Ship Building & Operating___----- 110,665,271 20.07 110,331,534 20.00 
Shipping Services__.......--.--+-- 19,251,725 11.16 19,063,727 11.05 
Steel, Tran d&  OeRe ok sn 2,359,159,860 46.66 2,374,996,182 46.97 
NOR eo oe a Set ees 602,930,664 38.60 586,043,136 37.71 
TORSC00 on he 5 ew own 1,342,789,356 49.31 1,353,487,401 49.70 
Utilities: : 
Gas & Electric (Operating )___~_. 2,441,152,063 29.16 2,417,642,728 28.95 
Gas & Electric (Holding)__---~-~_. 1,352,475,132 14.04 1.337,963,358 13.89 
Communications... .....—-.--~. 3,947,760,755 92.12 3,912,039,958 91.41 
Miscellaneous Utilities__...__.~~- 131,425,345 23.55 126,376,852 22.03 
U. S. Cos. Operating Abroad___-__-. 854,053,666 25.12 846,217,413 24.89 
Foreign Companies_____-._...._--. 936,523,204 22.62 956,606,463 23.11 
Miscellaneous Businesses___..___-~-. 213,741,049 27.59 208,117,560 28.48 
it Tastee Btecks. oo 53,591,644,063 36.14 53,086,843,093 35.84 


We give below a two-year compilation of the total market value 
and the average price ot stocks listed on the Exchange: 


Average 
Market Value Price 

1942— $s $ 
, Re "Ree ras 37,374,462.460 25.41 
Bees Sh 38,811,728,666 26.39 

1943— 

eee RO. cic 41,419,585,043 28.16 
1 RR. I aa 43,533,661,753 29.61 
eet. ek 45,845,738,377 31.20 
OO DOs. cd 46,192,361,639 31.45 
po thee . Reena Eagar ae 48,437,700,647 32.96 
June 30._.._-_- 48,878,520,886 33.27 
i. > Pa ae OE A 47,577,989,240 32.17 
PES Mc caticnkn Bx 47,710,472,858 32.04 
Gent: 30... 48,711.451.018 32.82 
Oi SO eens 48,178,040,869 32.44 
Wey. Ree acne 45,101,778,943 30.33 


; 


1943— 


Dees Si osoass 


May 
June 
July 
Avg. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


MS 2s 


Market Value 


$ 
47,607,294,582 


48 ,396,650,695 
48,494,092,518 
49,421,855,812 
48,670,491,772 
50,964,039,424 
53,067,698,691 
52,488,254,469 
53,077,487,308 
§2,929.771,152 
53,086,843,093 
53,591,644,063 


Average 
Price 


$ 
31.96 


32.47 
32.51 
33.12 
32.59 
34.14 
35.55 
35.07 
35.40 
35.75 
35.84 
36.14 





Eleciric QGuiput for Week Ended Dec. 9, 1944 
Declined 0.6% Below the Same Week in 1943 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Dec. 9, 1944 
Was approximately 4,538,012,000 kwh., compared with 4,566,905,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, a falling off of 0.6%. The 
output of the week ended Dec. 2, 1944, was 0.8% below that in the 


Similar period in 1943. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 











Week Ended 

Major Geographical Divisions— Dec. 9 Dec.2 Nov.25 Nov. 18 
Dorratene os ei 8: 0.8 1.8 bey ee 0.9 
metadie Atiantic__........-.._. . *4.6 *3.7 *4.6 *5.2 
Genircal Jndtistrial__._._._.-......_. 2.3 2.5 1.6 1.4 
ER UUREE ae 7.5 5.1 7.1 7.0 
Southern States_....- 25 2.4 2.3 2.9 2.8 
Rocky Mountain____.____-______. *8.0 *10:9 *10.5 *12.6 
ee a ee *2.9 *4.0 *2.5 *4,3 

Total United States___._._____. *0.6 *0.8 *0.8 *1,4 

*Decrease under similar week in 1943. 
& DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours, ‘ 
66.00% % Change , 

Week Ended— 1944 1943 over 1943 1942 1932 1929 \ 
Senet? 3-2-5. 4,414,735 4,350,511 + 1.5 3,672,921 1,423,977 1,674,588 
a 4,227,900 4,229,262 —0.0 3,583,408 1,476,442 1,806,259 
MOOT Ae cu ool 4,394,839 4,358,512 + 0.8 3,756,922 1,490,863 1,792,131 
ee oak 4,377,339 4,359,610 + 0.4 3,720,254 1,499,459 1,777,854 
DINE os a 4,365.907 4,359,003 + 0.2 3,682,794 1,505,219 1,819,276 
GT as alias ins a cas 4,375,079 4,341,754 + 0.8 3,702,299 1,507,503 1,806,403 
8 RS Rae eens 4,354,575 4,382,260 —0.6 3,717,360 1,528,145 1,798,633 
a - 4,345,352 4,415,405 — 41.6 3,752,571 1,533,028 1,824,160 
Oct: 28 =..--.-..-. 6,358,293 4,452,592 —  2.1° 3,774,891 1,525,410 1,815,749 
Wei Soa 4,354,939: 4,413,863 -—1.3 3,761,961 1,520,730 1,798,164 
Me es 4.396,595,6.; 665 —1.9 3,775,878 1,531,584 1,793,584 
ee RA eR $580 8 on 13,29)  — 1.4 3,795,361 1,475,268 1,818,169 
Nov.2Z0 4,268.5. 9D s4) 4,403,342 0.8 3,766,381 1,510,387 1,718,002 
Dien. 34. ake 524,487 43 660,158 -—-0.8 3.883.534 1,518,922 1,806.225 
Dec. 9 f 528,012,; 4,585,905 — 0.6 3,937,524 1,563,384 1,840.863 
Dec. 16.._- ‘ cenit theg ~ ¢ pf, 612,924 3,975,873 1,554,473 1,860,021 
Bree FP ptr Ale | 3.655,926 1,414.719 1,627.633 
Dec. 30 a = 4,337,387 3,779,993 1,619,265 1,542,000 





Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 


given in the following table. 


MOODY'S BOND PRICESt 


(Based on Average Yields) | 











1944— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
\verages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P. U. Indus. 
Dee. 13: 120.12 113.50 119.20 117.80 113.50 104.31 108.52 113.89 118.20) 

, >) Pal 120.12 113.31 119.00 117.80 113.50 104.14 108.52 113.70 118:20 
9_ ah 120.09 113.31 119.00 117.80 113.31 104.14 108.34 113.70 118.20 
8 -- 120.09 113.31 119.00 117.80 113.31 104.14 108.34 113.70 118.20 | 
7 - 120.12 113.31 118.80 118.00 113.31 104.14 108.34 113.70 118.20 
ee 120.09 113.31 118.80 118.00 113.31 104.14 108.34 113.89 118.00 
5....... 120.03 113.31 118.80 117.80 113.31: 104.14 108.34 113.89 118.00 
eC 120.00 113.31 118.80 117.80 113.31 104.14 108.16 113.89 118.00 
2_.______ 119.97 113.31 118.80 117.80 113.50 104.14 108.16 113.89 118.00 
2 ty 119.95 113:31 118.80 117.80 113.50 104.14 108.34 113.89 118.20 
Nov. 24 ~~~ 119.93 112.93. 118.60 117.20 113.12 103.80 107.98 413.50 117.80 
Se Fata a a 119.97 112.93 118.60 117.20 113.12 103.64 107.80 113.50 117.60 
Beis we 119.77 112.75 118.40 117.00 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.31 117.40 
> 1 Re ie derail 119.55 112.75 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.47 107.62 113.31 117.20 
Oct. 27______._ 119.33 112.56 118.40 11661 112.93 103.47 107.62 113.50 117.20 
- SER ae 119.55 112.75 118.60 116.80 112.93 103.64 107.44 113.50 117.40 
Beiiciisenptats 119,61 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.93 103.47 107.27 114.08 117.20 
achat ee el 119.52 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.75 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
ON. Matai aes 119.50 112.56 118.60 116.80 112.56 103.13 106.74 114.08 117.00 
. - Sb a ee 119.22 112.56 °118.60 117.20 112:37 103.13 106.74 114.08 117.20) 
| ee 119.42 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.19 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.20) 
| 119.48 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.00 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.00 
) PR RESE 119.81 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.00 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.29 
oe. 86... 119.89 112.75 118.80 117.40 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.27 117.20 
naty? 262i. 22. 120.10 112.37. 118.60 116.80 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.09 
June 30______- 120.15 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.00 102.80 106.04 .113.89 117.40 
Mas 26... 119.66 112.19 118.40 116.80 111.81 102.30 105.86 113.89 117.00 
we. 278..- 119.35 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.34 113.70 116.41 
Gar Slo acs 119.68 111.44 118.20 116.41 111.25 100.81 104.66 113.70 116.22 
Te. 2bsc cus 120.21 111.25 118.20 116.41 111.07 100.32 104.31 113.50 116.22 
fam. 28_.--__. 119.47 111.07 118.20 116.22 111.07 100.16 104.14 113.31 116.41 
High 1944... 120.44 113.50 119.20 118.00 113.50 104.31 108.52 114.27 118.20 
Low 1944 ____ 119.20 110.70 118.20 116.22 110.88 99.04 103.30 113.12 116.02 | 
digh 1943._-. 120.87 111.44 119.41 117.00 111.81 99.36 103.47 114.27 117.40/| 
wow 1943__._ 116.85 107.44 116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 97.16 111.81 114.46 

1 Year Ago 
Dec. 11, 1943. 119.57 110.52 118.20 115.63 110.70 98.73 103.13 113.12 115.63 | 

2 Years Ago 
Dec. 12, 1942. 116.78 107.09 116.80 113.70 108.88 91.62 96.54 111.81 114.27 

MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
* (Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
1944— U.8. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 
pe Sea 1.83 2.98 2.69 2.76 2.98 3.49 3.25 2.96 2.74 

ps Bae an ae 1.83 2.99 2.70 2.76 2.98 3.50 3.25 2.97 2.74 

. ee 1.83 2.99 2.70 2.76 2.99 3.50 3.26 2.97 2.74 

_ ee 1.83 2.99 2.70 2.76 2.99 3.50 3.26 2.97 2.74 

age ee 1.83 2.99 2.71 2.75 2.99 3.50 3.26 2.97 2.74 

_— FRE 1.83 2.99 2.71 2.75 2.99 3.50 3.26 2.96 2.75 

Bs tre esis 1.83 2.99 2.71 2.76 2.99 3.50 3.26 2.96 2.75 

So5055 1.84 2.99 2.71 2.76 .2.99 3.50 3.27 2.96 2.75 

phi lage See 1.84 2.99 2.71 2.76 2.98 3.50 3.27 2.96 2.75 

SSS aes 1.84 2.99 2.71 2.76 2.98 3.50 3.26 2.96 2.74 

Nov. 24......- 1.84 3.01 2.72 2.79 3.00 3.52 3.28 2.98 2.76 

isin htiares 1.84 3.01 2.72 2.79 3.00 3.53 3.29 2.98 2.77 

- ae 1.86 3.02 2.73 2.80 3.01 3.55 3.30 2.99 2.78 

ipa skindegs 1.87 3.02 2.73 2.81 3.01 3.54 3.30 2.99 2.79 

TAGE.” (ESE oe 1.89 3.03 2.73 2.82 3.01 3.54 3.30 2.98 2.79 

Ree 1.86 3.02 2.72 2.81 3.01 3.53 3.31 2.98 2.78 

Bibles ascends 1.85 3.02 2.72 2.80 3.01 3.54 3.32 2.95 2.79 

Rib oicicwe 1.85 3.02 2.72 2.80 3.02 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 

Rc, cc ciemncins 1.84 3.03 2.72 2.81 3.03 3.56 3.35 2.95 2.80 

+ ¢ ES Be 1.86 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.56 3.35 2.95 2.79 

pi SE 1.83 2.03 2.71 2.79 3.05 3.56 3.35 2.94 2.79 

Diccidniente 1.84 3.03 2.71 2.79 3.06 3.56 3.35 2.94 2.80 

prc eat 1.81 3.03 2.71 2.79 3.06 3.56 3.35 2.94 2.79 

ane. Fs. 2 1.81 3.02 2.71 2.78 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.94 2.79 

Se 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.40 

June 30_______ 1.79 3.04 298. 281 3.06 3.58 3.39 2.96 2.78 

May 26....—.. 1.84 3.05 2.73 2.81 3.07 3.61 3.40 2.96 2.80 

et oe 1.86 3.07 2.73 2.82 3.08 3.66 3.43 2.97 2.83 

i: SAE 1.83 3.09 2.74 2.83 3.10 3.70 3.47 2.97 2.84 

, ee - Rar 1.81 3.10 2.74 2.83 3.11 3.73 3.49 2.98 2.84 
ee 20h. 1.87 3.12 2.74 2.84 3.11 3.74 3.50 2.99 2.83 
High 1944. -- 1.87 3.13 2.74 2.84 3.12 3.81 3.55 3.00 2.85 
Low 1944__ 1.77 2.98 2.69 2.75 2.98 3.49 3.25 2.94 2.74 | 
Zigh 1943__-- 2.08 3.31 2.81 2.96 3.23 4.25 3.93 3.07 2.93 | 

‘ow 1943____. 1.79 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.07 3.79 3.54 2.94 2.78 

1 Year Ago 
Dec. 11, 1943_ 1.87 3.14 2.74 2.87 3.13 3.83 3.56 3.00 2.87 | 

2 Years Ago 
Dec. 12, 1942_ 2.09 3.33 2.81 2.97 3.23 4.30 3.97 3.07 2.94 


“These prices are computed from ayerage yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 


level or the average movement of actual 


“(334% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 


price quotations. They merely serve to 


of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


+The latest complete list of bonds used 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative eye sees 
| 


in computing these indexes was published 





WLB Granis Representation to Independent 
| Unions 


The War Labor Board on Dec. 10 granted representation just 
short of full membership to independent unions, including two which 
threatened the nation’s most disastrous strikes last month, accord- 
ing to United Press advices from Washington on that day, appearing 
in the New York “Herald Tribune” which also said: , 

It [the Board] announced appointment to three standing com- 


| mittees of members of the Na-® 


tional Federation of Telephone 
Workers, which was on the verge 
of a national walkout last month, 
and of the Confederated Unions of 
America, with which -is .affiliated 
the Mechanics Education Society 
of America whose threat to strike 
at Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit 
war plants early in November was 
termed “close to treason” by the 
War Department. 

From the same advices we 
quote: 

The WLB said the appointments 
implement a resolution dated May 











17, 1944, but they also are be- 
lieved aimed at getting better 
co-operation from independent 
unions in stopping strikes. 

The move also provides for the | 
WLB a reserve of personnel | 
familiar with board procedwres | 
who could be appointed to WLB | 
membership by President Roose- 
velt if the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations or American Fed- | 
eration of Labor withdrew be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with WLB | 
procedures, as the A. F. of L.| 
threatened to do in October in a’ 











rift over breaking the “Little 
Steel” formula: 

The WLB said the following in-. 
dependent union representatives 
will serve as labor members of its 
national appeals, review and post- 
directive committees: 

J.J. Moran, of New York, Presi- 
dent of the Federation of Long 


|Line Telephone Workers, and Wil- 


liam Dunn, of Cincinnati, Presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Federation 
of Telephone Workers; Don Ma- 
hon, of Washington, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and James Debella, of Wash- 
ington, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Confederated Unions of America; 
George Duval, of Newark, N. J., 
President of the Western Electric 
Employees Association, and James 
R. Gormley, of Baltimore, repre- 
sentative of the Pacific Coast Ma- 
rine Firemen, Oilers, Watertend- 
ers and Wipers Association. 


Heretofore independent union 
representatives have served only 
on national and regional board 
panels when an_ independent 
union was involved and reauested 
such representation, but they will 
now have a daily voice in the con- 
tinuing work of the WLB. 


ults Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Dec. 11 that the 
tenders of $1,200,000,000, or there- 
abouts, of 91-day Treasury bills 
to be dated Dec. 14 and to mature 
Mar. 15, 1945, which were offered 
on Dec. 8, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on Dec. 11. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $1.934,307,000. 
Total accepted, $1,206,956,000 (in- 
cludes $71,957,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 
rate of discount approximately 
0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 





High, 99.910, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.356% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.805, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 


(57% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on Dec. 14 in 
the amount of $1,214,825,000. 


California Business 


Activity Declines Slightly 


Business activity in California 
recorded a further slight decline 
during October, according to the 
Wells Fargo Bank of San Fran- 
cisco’s monthly Business Outlook. 
The bank’s index figure for Ccto- 
ber was 236.9% (preliminary esti- 
mate) of the 1935-39 average as 
compared with 237.9% (revised) 
in September, 239.4% in August 
and 244.1% in October, 1943. The 
bank also reports that department 
store dollar-volume registered a 
substantial gain for the month as 
compared with October, 1943 and 
bank debits did likewise. Building 
permits. (108 cities), on the other 
hand, showed a drop of 29%, al- 
though permits for the ten months’ 
period were 51% over those for 


the copes prgding period in 1943, 


Commoility Index 





Mocdy’s Baily 


Tuesday, Dec. 5, 1944.iONTIeu) 249.4 
Wednesday, Dec. 6._../)2. 90 250.4 
Thursday, Dee: 7.5. 23.224 3... 260.2 
Priday, 00s" On50-2. eo a ee ee 
Satuttley, Deer Pai. a eee 
Mendgay;.D6@0s AG hee 2s BET 
Tudsdey, Dee: -38 sa fae 252.5 
Two weeks ago, Nov. 28.....____._.. 2478 
Month ago; Nov. 102.2... 2... 248.5 
Year ago, Dec. 11, 1943... 5 “ga712 
1945 Migs, April foo ct ie eS 

TOG. Jat.: Zon ee eae 
1944 High, Oct.” 3.__ Kes SoC Se 

Low, Jan. 5..05.— L22u2 hee 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Dec. 6 
figures showing the volume ox total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Nov. 18, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Nov. 18 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,553,712 shares, which amount was 15.22% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 5,103,190 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Nov. 11 of 
1,109,715 shares, or 14.38% of the total trading of 3,858,330 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exehange, member trading during the week 
ended Nov. 18 amounted to 392,790 shares, or 14.65% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,371,237 shares; during the Nov. 11 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 286,795 shares was 
15.04% of total trading of 953,405 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED NOV. 18, 1944 























A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
Short sales_.....-- ee OSS 162,110 
pe 8 ESL NENG ee ia 4,941,080 
TORT WA iit ind ess AS =: 5.103,190 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
CT Io icin hw cicdebnicns. ct etna 385,140 
i i i i ee eal 60,440 
NN Hl  itiki ss 0s ccsintes cecpneqeeiebaeithsnibtnisda eweuiiaiaiia Geeta 377,480 
SUEGs GO ook dd So a 437,920 8.06 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Petal pusseeses. Sa ihcnctas ans elas 181,260 
PU I ci ee de da ss hha Gade claenacdi 14,350 
SG hc es 225.980 
a i 240,340 4.13 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
po 8 ARAM capes o> SE ES STE a a 137,270 
Grip TS Wes ie ee ba a 32,700 
Ser GAG 8 is ee a 139,082 
PP 171,782 3.03 
4. Total— 
Be NI sain cs gnc. inline eataienieehinbing madam inkne 703,670 
a te ie 6 te 107,490 
Ue TU i a eee 742,552 
I 850,042 15.22 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED NOV. 18, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
I vases alc Sh nceesere cintiinieeer abide its tik ticameins aa 16,950 
EN IONS, <I  ceniieliiichioamaiaantdiasataasi abies 1,354;287 
eC iad iit ches an ee hiked aeiateens 1,371,237 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
NESS SO Ea PRO LT OOEER 101,410 
o> ween adda ety TESTS ADIT on LE 8,740 
a EEE I NE eee SE 2 Dap ee 122,450 
Total sales ia Z 131,190 © 8.48 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Na iiss a iach rth nin ceterieeibhiiictem ent 39,970 
MRE EL Ne ENTERTAIN Bes See aN A 4,400 
BRET Ta eee hel ON ee 34,180 
pe SERB ROE res SRP AAAS) i RO 38,580 2.86 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
RRR SEE RG eA. A ROT ROT 50,870 
FN ERT LE IED PEOPLE ECS OTE 2 A, 1,400 
MEARE SM HEN orc tte UN BE Sh eT OER 38,370 
i NEE Fae aee AP URNS Ce, SAE A CE RET 39,770 3.31 
4. Total— 
oe EGR EIR nn ar Aer SINT Ea 192,250 
nn. RAREST AE ter aa Oe AO Tes BOS Tan 14,540 
ERAT cine a RNS Nie Se Se eae 195,000 
PRO ee Cin is cig cha baited bin asin sions 209,540 14.65 
Cc. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Cuspemere ere Ghles.... ee i el ee 0 
§Customers’ other sales__........ 5... We 55,981 
Total purchases_-~ Seas a 55,981 
Total sales____._._ inde 42,624 





*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 


tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with “other sales.” 


§Sales marked ‘short exempt’? are included with ‘‘other sales.” 


Civil Engineering Construction 
$18,125,000 for Week 


cit peering construction volume in continental United 
States’ 18,125,000 for the week. This volume, not including 


the construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding, is 50% lower than in the 
preceding week, 48% below the total reported to Engineering News- 
Record for the corresponding 1943 week, and 32% lower than the 
previous four-week moving average. The report made public on 
Dec. 7, continued as follows: 

Private construction for the week is 86% lower than last week, 
and 91% under last year. Public construction is 33 and 10% lower, 
respectively, than a week ago and a year ago. State and municipal 
construction is higher than in the preceding week and in the 1943 
week, but federal construction is lower and is responsible for the 
lower public volume. 

The current week’s construction brings 1944 volume to $1,654.- 
621,000 for the 49 weeks, a decrease of 44% from the $2,972,217,000 








reported for the period in 1943. Private construction, $349,747,000, is 
26% below ‘last year, and pubiic consiruction, $1,304,874,000, is down 
48%, due to the 54% drop in federal volume, State and municipal 
construciion tops a year ago by 23%. 

Civil engineering construction volume for the 1943 week, last 


week, and the current week are: 


Dec. 9,1943 Nov.30,1944 Dec.7, 1944 

Total U. S. Construction_._ $34,652,000 $35,953,000 $18,125,000 
Private Construction __--_- 16,180,000 11,014,000 1,526,000 
Public Construction ___~_- 18,472,000 24,939,000 16,599,000 
State and Municipal__ 1,209,000 3,694,000 4,148,000 
Pegeral: .. oe. see 17,263,000 21,245,000 12,451,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are 
in waterworks, and streets and roads. Waterworks construction is 
the only class of work to gain over a year ago. Subtotals for the 
week in each class of construction are: waterworks, $2,052,000; 
sewerage, $253,000; bridges, $185,000; industrial buildings, $973,000; 
commercial building and large-scale private housing, $455,000; public 
buildings, $8,657,000; earthwork and drainage, $246,000; streets and 
roads, $1,813,000, and unclassified construction, $3,491,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals 
$1,493,000. It is made up of $993,000 in state and municipal bond 
sales, and $500,000 in corporate security issues. The week’s new 
financing brings 1944 volume to $1,686,362,000 for the 49 weeks, a 
total 45% below the $3,067,283,000 reported for the 49 weeks in 1943. 





Wholesale Commodily Prices Up 0.1% 
For Week Ended December 2 


“There were few changes in the commodity markets for the week 
ended Dec. 2, which caused the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of 
prices in primary markets to rise 0.1%, to 104.2% of the 1926 aver- 
age,” the U. S. Department of Labor announced on Dec. 7; it further 
said: “The increase during the week was caused principally by 
higher prices for grains, livestock, eggs, foreign wools and fruits and 
vegetables in most markets. The index is now at a new all-time 


high and it is 0.2% above four weeks ago and 1.4% higher than for | 


the corresponding week in 1943. Since the outbreak of the war in 
Europe commodity prices have advanced 38.9%. The Labor Depart- 
ment’s report continued: 

“Farm Products and Foods—Primary market prices for farm 
products rose 0.4% largely because of increases for barley, corn, 
oats and rye, for hogs and sheep, and for eggs, apples, onions and 
potatoes. In addition, foreign wools increased more than 2% and 
cotton was up slightly more than 1%. On the other hand, quotations 
for wheat and live poultry in the Chicago market were 1% lower 
than for the previous week and sweet potatoes dropped sharply. 
Since the first week in November average prices for farm products 
advanced 0.5% and were 2.3% higher than a year ago. 


“Higher prices for flour, fruits and vegetables and eggs accounted 
for the 0.1% rise in prices for foods at wholesale during the first 
week of December. Although average prices for foods advanced 
0.7% in the past four weeks they were 0.5% lower than at this time 


last year. 

‘“Sndustrial Commodities—Average prices for industrial com- 
modities continued the stability which has characterized these mar- 
kets for the past several weeks. The recent advance in prices on 
domestic cigars more than counterbalanced lower prices for ergot 
and nux vomica and for Western white pine, resulting in a slightly 
higher level for finished products. The large groups of all commod- 
ities other than farm products and all commodities other than farm 
products and foods also increased 0.1% during the week. Over the 
past year the general average for these groups increased about 1%.” 

“The following notation was included in the Labor Department’s 
report: 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes 
marked (*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject 
to such adjustment and revision as required by later and more 
complete reports. 

The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for Nov. 4, 1944, 
and Dec. 4, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a 
month ago, and a year ago and (2) percentage changes in subgroup 
indexes from Nov. 25, 1944, to Dec. 2, 1944. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED DEC. 2, 1944 











(1926—100) 
Percentage change to 
Dec. 2, 1944 from— 
12-2 11-25 11-18 11-4 12-4 11-25 11-4 12-4 
Commodity Groups— 1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 
All commodities___..._-_-.--- -*104.2 *104.1 *104.1 *104.0 102.8 +01 +02 # 14 
Farm products. 124.6 124.1 1245 1240 1218 +04 405 + 23 
Poods___-_-~ -- 105.1 105.0 104.9 1044 1056 +01 +0.7 — 0.5 
Hides and leather products_____~. 116.7 116.7 116.7 116.7 117.5 0 o — 07 
Textile prodwete...< ...5 se 98.9 989 989 989 97.2 0 O: + 1.7 
Fuel and lighting materials____-__ 83.7 83.6 83.6 83.5 82.1 +01 402 + 1.9 
Metals and metal products__--~~.- *103.9 *103.9 *103.8 *103.8 103.9 0 +0.1 0 

Building materials_____..-_-_--_ 116.4 116.4 116.4 116.4 113.1 0 Oo + 2.9 
Chemicals and allied products____ 164.8 104.8 104.8 104.7 100.4 0 +0.1 + 4.4 
Housefurnishing goods_______-~-. 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.1 104.2 0 Oo + 18 
Miscellaneous commodities______. 93.7 93.5 93.4 93.4 93.0 +02 +03 + 0.8 
AW: MOLOMAGE oan cnain cameos 114.4 114.1 114.3 114.0 111.7 +03 +04 + 2.4 
Semimanufactured articles______ . 04.7 96.7. 94.7 (94.7 — 829 0 0 +19 
Manufactured products___---_-~-. *101.3 *101.2:*101.2 *101.1 1004 +01 +02 + 09 

All commodities other than 
SOPM: PROGR sic eke *99.8 *99.7 *99.7 *99.6 98.7 +01 +02 + 1.1 

All commodities other than 
farm products and foods____~_. *99.0 *98.9 *98.9 *98.8 97.6 +01 402 + 1.4 

*Preliminary. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SURGROUP INDEXES FROM 
NOV. 25, 1944 TO DEC. 2, 1944 
Increases 

NNN sciences acme shee tig se Seg oe 0.6 Other miscellaneous —___.___-____-_- 0.4 
Other farm products__-~-~--1.._---- 0.5 Livestock and. poultry__..-..-.-.---- 0.2 
Fruits and vegetables___-.-_-_____~- 0.4. Otter fo0ds.c,..-. ~~ -44----------+-- 0.2 


Cereal products... 2. 2s BEL 


Final Tax Statements. 
To Be Filed Jan. 15 


Treasury Department reminds 
taxpayers that final declarations 
of estimated income tax for 1944 
has been changed to Jan. 15. 

Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, on 
Dec. 11 reminded individual in- 
come taxpayers that Congress has 
changed from Dec. 15, 1944, to 
Jan. 15, 1945, the final date for fil- 
ing Declarations of Estimated In- 
come Tax, either original (as in 
the case of farmers), or amended, 
and paying of installments of esti- 
mated tax for the calendar year 
1944. The announcement added: 

“Among the taxpayers affected 
by this change in dates are: Farm- 
ers who exercised their right to 
defer filing declarations last April 
15; others who have already filed 
1944 declarations but desire to 
change their estimates by filing 
amended declaratiot:s; all. persons 
who owe the final installment of 
1944 estimated tax. 

“If a taxpayer who would other- 
wise be required to file an orig- 
inal or amended Declaration of 
Estimated Tax by Jan. 15, 1945, 
files his annual income tax return 
for 1944 (on Form 1040) and pays 
all tax due by Jan. 15, his return 
will serve as both a return and 
declaration and he need not file 
the 1944 declaration. 

“Also, if a: taxpayer files his 
final 1944 return (on Form 1040) 
and pays the tax due on it by Jan, 
15, he need not pay the fina] in+ 
stallment which otherwise would 
be due on his estimated tax. 

“A bill from the Collector for 
the final installment of 1944 esti- 
mated tax may be ignored by a 
taxpayer who files his annual re- 
turn (on Form 1040) and pays the 
tax due on it by Jan. 15. 
| “These changes -will enable a 
taxpayer, if he desires to do so; 
to wind up all of his 1944 income 
| tax obligations by Jan. 15, but ite 
| does not affect the filing of his 
1945 declaration which will be due 
| March 15. Also. taxpayers who 
do not file their final 1944 returns 
by Jan. 15 must do so by March 


15.” 
NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission , made public on 
Dec. 6 a summary for the week 
| ended Nov. 25 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 


being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Nov. 25, 1944 














Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
(Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Number .of orders________ 14;774 
Number of shares_.______ 408,256 
Dellar value: oc EE $18,307,880 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales___ 153 
*Customers’ other sales____ 14,047 
] eal ; Pes + — 
Customers’ total sales... gcgh®200 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales____ 5,077 
*Customers’ other sales_-__- 360,052 
oo  sT 
Customers’ total sales____ 365,129 
DWOUSS VEMO 2 $13,456,650 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Bers eee See eee 170 
FOUNGr: aGiee = ct Ss 90,850 
TOCAL SINE oe 91,620 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares________ 147,490 


*Sales marked “short exempt’? are re- 
ported ‘with’ ‘other sales.” 

+Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.” 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week 
Ended Dec. 2, 1944, Declined 23,/00 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Dec. 2, 1944 was 
4,712,900 barrels, or 23,100 barrels per day below output in the pre- 
ceding week, and 7,600 barrels lower than the daily average figure 
recommended by the Petroleum Administration for War for the 
month of November, 1944. The current figure, however, was 328,650 
barrels per day higher than production in the week ended Dec. 4, 
1943. Daily output for the four weeks ended Dec. 2, 1944 averaged 
4,728,800 barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,693,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,853,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,633,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,082,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 8,981,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Dec. 2, 1944, and had in storage at the end of that week, 
80,426,000 barrels of gasoline; 13,745,000 barrels of kerosine; 45,832,- 
000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 61,727,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























*State Actual Production 
*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations begin. Dec, 2, Previous Dec. 2, Dec. 4, 
November Nov. 1 1944 Week 1944 1943 
Oklahoma --_-_----- 345,000 346,000 +359,950 + 2,700 358,650 322,600 
RE ea 6 eS e 274,000 269,400 +265,250 — 8,950 272,050 267,100 
rates ae 1,000 5 ahh As 41,050 + 100 1,000 1,700 
Panhandle Texas_-_—- 94,150 B 94,150 90,600 
North. Texas... 151,200 3 151,200 143,200 
West Texas......--~. 473,950 a 473,950 356,950 
East Central Texas__ 144,600 S 144,600 133,650 
Sass Tewas. 3 . 367,900 SHER 367,900 369,500 
Southwest Texas___- 347,100 pte 347,100 293,200 
Coastal Texas____--- 553,400 . 553,400 521,100 
Total Texas_______ 3,433,000 $2,136,385 2,132,300... «©  -s= 2,132,300 1,908,200 
North Louisiana___-_-~ 72,300 = 50 72,200 78,700 
Coastal Louisiana_-__ 291,300 ‘nm 291,300 274,100 
Total Louisiana___ 350,000 395,500 363,600 — 50 363,500 352,800 
Breeenens oo 78,000 79,975 80,100 — 200 80,400 79,400 
Mississippi ___.._--~-~ 50,000 48,850 — 4,100 51,450 49,650 
RIES Ab Fe 250 Pas kic 250 Ries ne 
SRB aeS cir ae eas 50 pi 50 a 
PI clack Scctins sccdaida 200,600 194,350 —17,050 200,300 221,850 
Pen oh 13,000 13,050 — 300 13,000 12,700 
Eastern— 
(Not incl. Ill., Ind., 

Ne es iain et 72,000 68,200 + 4,350 66,200 70,050 
Rentucky* 2... 26,000 31,700 + 2,300 30,450 23,950 
Michigan —______.-- 50,500 47,700 — 100 48,850 50,100 
Wyoming -_______-- 100,000 94,500 — 2,450 94,350 102,550 
Montana ___-_____ ime 24,000 21,300 — 50 21,300 21,300 
SII oe 9,000 8,150 — 1,200 9,250 7,100 
New Mexico ________ 110,000 110,000 104,850 meres 104,850 112,900 

Total East of Calif. 3,835,500 3,835,200 —25,000 3,848,200 3,603,950 
Califormia —.—..«.-- 885,000 §885,000 877,700 + 1,900 880,600 780,300 
Total United States 4,720,500 4,712,900 —23,100 4,728,800 4,384,250 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 

fOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Nov. 30, 1944. 


t{This is the net basic allowable as of Nov. 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
severa] fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
sh é' were ordered for from 2 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to _— te leases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar 
mon 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED DEC. 2, 1944 


(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
——therefcre on a Bureau of Mines basis—— 





§Gasoline 
Production 
Daily Refining atRe- tStocks tStocks tStocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished ofGas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland sidual 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil Oil 
REG COORG enn 729 100.0 747 102.5 1.894 12,441 13,450 9,463 
Appalachian— 109 83.8 314 2,467 491 346 
District No. 1...... 130 8683.9 
District No. 2... .. 47 87.2 56 119.1 178 1,621 205 164 
ES BE 6” SR 824 85.2 750 91.0 2,805 16,223 6,941 3,592 
Okla., Kans., Mo. _ 418 80.2 380 90.9 1,474 7,537 2,501 1,634 
Inland Texas —__-___ 278 66.9 245 88.1 932 2,767 433 631 
Texas Gulf Coast_... 1,165 90.5 1,139 97.8 3,587 14,696 7,172 8,656 
Louisiana Gulf Coast_ 242 95.5 248 102.5 830 3,996 2,078 1,191 
No. La. & Arkansas__ 104 68.0 75 72.1 208 2,265 625 304 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3_----- 13 17.0 11 84.6 134 65 19 31 
Distri t A SA 141 58.3 90 63.8 384 1,655 373 581 
Califo a: Deane 817 89.9 843 103.2 2,213 14,693 11,544 35,134 
Total U_5. B. of M. 
| basis Dec: 2, 1944... 4,908 87.2 4,693 95.6 14,853 *80,426 45,832 61,727 
U.S. B. of M. 
be Nov. 25, 1944. 4,908 87.2 4,672 95.2 14,549 +79,625 47,101 62,835 
’U. S. Bur. of Mines 
basis Dec. 4, 1943_- 4,352 13,227 69,912 44,454 60,861 


*Composed of 13,132,000 barrels of unfinished, 41,318,000 barrels civilian-grade 
automotive and 25,976,000 barrels aviation, military, solvents and naphthas and 
gasoline blending stocks currently indeterminate as to ultimate use. tRevised in East 
Coast civilian grade automctive and aviation, etc., stocks revised to 40,970,000 and 
25,638,000 barrels respectively, due to errors by reporting companies. {Stocks at 
refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,633,000 


barrels of kerosine, 4,082,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,981,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil produced during the week ended Dec. 4, 1944, which 
compares with 1,452,555 barrels, 4,484,000 barrels and 8,992,000 barrels, respectively, 
in the preceding week and 1,507,000 barrels, 4,689,000 barrels and 8,440,000 barrels, 
respectively, in the week ended; Dec,.4, 1943. Nov. 25 corrected as follows: 45 and 364. 


*. Nete—-Stocks of kerosine at Dec. 2, 1944 amounted to 13,745,000 barrels, as against 
13,502,009 barrels a week earlier and 10,380,000 barrels a year before. 





Weekly Goal and Goke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
in its latest report, states that the total production of soft coal in the 
week ended Dec. 2, 1944 is estimated at 11,835,000 net tons, an in- 
crease of 535,000 tons over the preceding week. In the week ended 
Dec. 4, 1943, output of soft coal amounted to 13,132,000 tons. During 
the calendar year through Dec. 2, 1944, production totaled 576,765,000 
tons, a gain of 6.1% over the corresponding period in 1943. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, output of Pennsylvania 
anthracite for the week ended Dec. 2, 1944, was estimated at 1,193,000 
tons, an increase of 58,000 tons (5.1%) over the preceding week. 
When compared with the production in the corresponding week of 
1943 there was a decrease of 44,000 tons, or 3.6%. The calendar year 
to date shows an increase of 6.7% when compared with the same 
period of 1943. 

The estimated production of beehive coke in the United States 
for the week ended Dec. 2, 1944, showed an increase of 3,500 tons 
when compared with the output for the week ended Nov. 25, 1944; 
but was 61,200 tons less than for the corresponding week in 1943. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES, PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 





Week Ended Januarv 1 to Date 
Bituminous coal Dec. 2, *Nov. 25, Dec. 4, +Dec. 2, Dec. 4, Dec. 4, 
and lignite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 


Total incl. mine fuel 11,835,000 11,300,000 13,132,000 576,765,000 543,613,000 413,465,000 
Daily average -_ 12,006,000 §2,018,000 2,189,000 2,021,000 1,891,000 1,456,000 


*Revised. t+Subject to current adjustment. {Average based on 5.9 working days. 
§$Average based on 5.6 working days. 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In. Net Tons) 








Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
tDec. 2, $§Nov. 25, Dec. 4, Dec. 2, Dec. 4, Dec. 4, 
Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
*Totalincl. coll. fuel 1,193,000 1,135,000 1,237,000 60,224,000 56,463,000 47,555,000 
+Commercial produc. 1,145,000 1,090,000 1,188,000 57,816,000 54,204,000 45,177,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 110,800 107,300 172,000 6,657,000 7,319,700 3,052,400 
*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 


t+Excludes colliery fuel. $Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
3tate sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


operations. tSubject to revision. \ 














Week Ended 

Nov. 25, Nov. 18, Nov. 27, Noy. 27, 

State— 1944 1944 1943 1937 
TE Ae Fe 365,000 368,000 433,000 210,000 
OT ESOS SEE eo RE 7,000 7,000 8,000 2,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma__-__~__. 91,000 97,000 109,000 91,000 
| RARER OSS Se ree 143,600 157,000 182,000 177,000 
Georgia and North Carolina_-_-. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Sineig. BA GE ERM R290 SH, 1,317,000 1,490,000 1,534,000 1,120,000 
i ae cn chiar amin peered 497,000 586,000 581,000 362,000 
as * 45,000 54,000 55,000 96,000 
Kansas and Missouri________-- 162,000 182,000 186,000 149,000 
Kentucky—Eastern__________ fe 1,008,000 1,005,600 1,034,000 568,000 
Kentucky—wWestern__________. 308,000 382,000 312,000 178,000 
_ a SER ASRS eae Sart FS 28,000 34,000 36,000 30,000 
aE SRE its CEG MERI es Rs 2,000 3,000 3,000 12,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite)____ 89,000 97,000 105,000 80,000 
ene NO, 30,000 32,000 37,000 29,000 
‘North & South Dakota (lignite) 60,000 57,000 77,000 73,000 
IS TS RS oe i) ea a 597.000 674,000 591,000 433,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) -__-_~_ 2,695,000 2,864,000 3,008,000 1,525,000 
weonneseen....... Se 128,000 139,000 169,000 102,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite) __. 3,000 3,000 5,000 17,000 
SONG SER RES Sees oe See 138,600 137,000 124,000 69,000 
RES TRATES TA ER coc eR 373,000 388,000 418,000 227,000 
Weemngen. 35,000 29,000 28,000 40,000 
tWest Virginia—Southern_____ 2,052,000 2,110,000 2,424,000 1,377,000 
$West Virginia—Northern____~_ 932,000 1,082,000 1,027,000 418,000 
oe ET ER Se eee 194,000 201,000 197,060 134,000 
§Other Western States_______ ee + 1,000 1,000 * 
Total bituminous & lignite... 11,300,000 12,180,000_ 12,685,000 7,520,000 
Pennsylvania anthracite______. 1,135,000 1,249,000 1,268,000 957,000 
meted, BE.20ON.. 5s 12,435,000 13,429,000 13,953,000 8,477,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 
m the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. {tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona and 
Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Non-Ferrous Metals — Copper Demands Up— Curb 
On Lead Sales Expected—Quicksilyer Released 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Dec. 7, 
stated: “Demand for war metals increased last week, and the gains 
would have been substantial except for manpower difficulties at 
fabricating plants. Curtailment in operations in recent months has 
aggravated the labor situation. Demand for brass strip and gilding 
metal was heavy. Lead supply, was reviewed at the recent meeting 
of the Advisory Group, and the ® 
industry now believes that some , foreign consumer are not viewed 
form of restriction in buying is|as normal transactions, because 
imminent. WPB has intervened in| of extra freight charges. 
the quicksilver market by releas- 
ing stockpiled metal to consumers Lead 
engaged in essential war work. Consumers obtained 33,000 tons 

of foreign lead for December 


Considerable confusion prevailed 
in the market after this announce- | shipment, which will be reflected 
in another reduction in the stock- 


ment issued, but the upward trend 








in prices continued.” The publica- 


tion further went on to say in part 
as follows: 
Copper 

Consumption of copper is in- 
creasing, and some observers be- 
lieve that fabricators will take 
at least 140,000 tons during Janu- 
ary, based on the current volume 
of business. Except for the labor 
difficulties at the brass mills, con- 
ene might easily exceed this 
total. 


Effective as of Nov. 7, OPA an- 
nounced last week that on sales 
of copper made from a reserve 
stockpile by agents of the Govern- 
ment to foreign buyers the buyer 
may absorb the cost of freight 
from the stockpile to the port of 
exit. Accommodation sales to a 


pile, probably to less than 90,000 
tons. Military authorities now in- 
sist that the reserve must not be 
permitted to fall below 75,000 
tons. Consumers were asked last 
week to report to WPB on the ex- 
tent of January needs. 

Sales of lead by domestic pro- 
ducers for the week that ended 
Dec. 6 amounted to 6,871 tons. 

Allocation of lead is a possibil- 
ity, the Tin, Lead and Zinc Divi- 
sion of WPB reported Dec. 1. Di- 
vision officials emphasized, how- 
ever, that no decision had been 
reached as to the percentage of 
allocation which might be neces- 
sary. 

The critical lead situation was 
reported by WPB officials at a 
special meeting of the Lead Pro- 











dueers’ Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee on Nov. 30. Government 
spokesmen stated that curvent lead 
consumption was exceeding new 
supplies to such an extent that the 
stockpile was being reduced bé- 
low a safe margin. Continued 
heavy civilian demand for such 
purposes as storage batteries and 
paints has cut heavily into the 
dwindling supply, they said. 
Proposed allocations were still 
in a discussion stage, Division men 
said, in pointing out that no de- 
cision had been reached as to 
whether complete allocation was 
necessary or whether the Division 
could revert to the 1941 proce- 
dure which allowed each refiner 
to set aside a stated portion of his 
production to fill essential orders. 
This percentage plan was estab- 


lished in November, 1941, and 
discontinued in June, 1942, as 
lead supplies increased. 


Zinc 


The enlarged brass program will 
absorb more zinc, but owing to 
labor shortages in the Connecticut 
Valley and elsewhere the full im- 
pact of the step-up in require- 
ments may not be felt for several 
months, producers believe. 

Domestic mine output of zinc 
for October was estimated by the 
Bureau of Mines at 52,170 tons, 
against 52,679 tons in September 
and 59,550 tons in August. 

Tin 

At the request of the War Pro- 
duction Board Metals Reserve has 
agreed to pay subsidies to detin- 
ning plants up to a maximum of 
13¢ per pound for tin produced, 
compensating for losses in reve- 
nue on scrap steel recovered in 
treating used cans. 

The market for tin was un- 
changed at 52¢ per pound for 
Grade A. Quotations for Straits 
quality tin for shipment were 
nominally as follows: 


Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Nov. 30._.-.. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
pee. 1. _. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Dec. 2 . §2.000 52.000 52.000 
Dec. 4 52.000 52.000 52.000 
| a 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Dec. 6 heat 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125¢ per pound. 


Magnesium 


Production of primary magne- 
sium declined to 18,463,000 pounds 
in September, which compares 
with 24,994,000 pounds in August, 
a drop of 26%, according to the 
Aluminum and Magnesium Divi- 
sion of WPB. 


Output of secondary magnesium 
in September amounted to 2,689,- 
000 pounds, against 2,819,000 
pounds in August. 


Quicksilver 


Recognizing that the present 
tight supply situation in quick- 
silver has resulted largely from 
the unexpected expansions in the 
Government’s needs for salts, the 
War Production Board has de- 
cided to release metal from its 
stockpile in amounts sufficiently 
large to offset shortages in war 
requirements. The metal will be 
made available at prices moder- 
ately higher than those prevailing 
in the open market. 

Pending receipt of full details 
of the plan to ease the situation, 
prices named in New York were 
more or less nominal. Yesterday, 
quotations ranged from $122@$125 
per flask, depending on quantity. 

The Bureau of Mines’ statistics 
for October placed consumption 
at 3,900 flasks for the third con- 
secutive month. Production in- 
creased from 2,500 flasks in Sep- 
tember to 2,700 flasks in ‘October. 
Consumers’ and dealers’ stocks de- 
creased but there was’an increase 
in supplies held by producers. 


Silver 


The Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency has reported 
favorably on the measure to ex- 
tend the Green Silver Act to Dec. 
31, 1945. 


The London market was quiet 
and unchanged at 23142d. The New 
York Official price of foreign sil- 
ver continued at 4434¢, with do- 
mestic metal at 705¢¢. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
‘Ended Dec. 2, 1944 Increased 39,530 Cars 


Loading of revenue ‘freight for the week ended Dec. 2, 1944 
totaled 808,260 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on Dec. 7. This was a decrease below the corresponding 
week of 1943 of 54,473 cars, or 6.3%, but an increase above the same 
week in 1942 of 48,529 cars of 6.4%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Dec. 2, increased 
39,530 ears, or 5:1% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading. totaled 396,372 cars, an inerease of 
25,236 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 3,456 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
105,905 cars, an increase of 7,522 cars above the preceding week, but 
@ decrease of 53 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Coal loading amounted to 169,952 cars, an increase of 7,349 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 15,864 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. ; 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 47,694 cars, an increase 

of 2,116 cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 8,657 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Dec. 2, totaled 
82,193 cars, an increase of 1,694 cars above the preceding week but 
a decrease of 5,438 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 
: Livestock loading amounted to 22,629 cars, an increase of 1,534 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 2,879 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone 
loading of live stock for the week of Dec. 2 totaled 17,461 cars an in- 
crease of 882 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 2,580 
cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Forest products loading totaled 38,738 cars, an increase of 1,055 
cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 7,306 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Ore loading amounted to 13,589 cars, a decrease of 5,282 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 27,154 cars below ihe 
corresponding week in 1943. , 

Coke loading amounted to 13,381 cars the same as the preceding 
week, but a decrease of 1,774 cars below the corresponding week 
in 1943. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1943, except the Centralwestern, but all districts reported 
increases compared with 1942. 








1944 1943 1942 

6 Weeks of January__ neal am 3,796,477 3,531,811 3,858,479 
4 weeks of February_.___~.--s-.---. 3,159,492 3,055,725 3,122,942 
@ weeks.of BMareb.. .—...--— ose 3,135,155 3,073,445 3,174,781 
GUE 40 ae oe nett cc 4,068,625 3,924,981 4,209,907 
4 weeks of May__-.._----~~ ‘che allah SEs 3,446,252 3,363,195 3,311,637 
SG weeks 20 DG ac ee mace 4,343,193 4,003,393 4,139,395 
re ga UR Rew aeseapr arene ORD hago 3,463,512 3,455,328 3,431,395 
Sheen Oe ice ee 6 es 3,5'79,800 3,554,694 3,487,905 
5 weeks of September___--____--------- 4,428,427 4,456,466 4,410,669 
4 Weeks of October____-~~~-~~- ans 3,598,979 - 3,607,851 3,604,323 
"4 Weeks of November —_-_----------- 3,365,925 3,304,830 3,236,584 
Week of: Decemeber = FZ... - 2 45. ~~ 808,260 862,733 759,731 

41,194,097 40,194,452 40,747,748 


Total 5 dpi c 
llowing table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the seotitie caitvaeela and systems for the week ended Dec. 2, 1944. 
During the period 44 roads showed increases when compared. with 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED DEC. 2 












































Menten Loads 
: Total Revenue eceived from 
ee Freight Loaded “ro wormage 
istrict— 1944 1943 194 1944 94: 
Fn ge el tp ws winchiasttctinen taleaklioicniinpotin diols 341 a en ; oi “—_ sg 
is ai cm erchenteenipetentl 2,202 ,527 ,71 
cect me iectas. «a in iaaialiadintislanate deme if conteecvtehanahde 6,632 7,040 5,788 13,531 15,919 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville__--- 1,205 1,464 1,370 ae ~ 
Central Indiana_....._-.-.----~.---- 26 35 20 ‘ Be ‘ Ba 
Gentral Vermont... .._-------~------ 1,065 1,081 938 ; 127 
Delaware & Hudson_-_---~------------ 4,819 5,870 5,923 11,748 12,536 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western_-_--- 7,592 8,151 6,757 eget eae 
Detroit & Mackinac._._-..------~--~-- 293 233 397 1 cans 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton__----~----- we “oo Laas er Mer 
j RE ae L, 22 s . 
lags * di rs eck Tee aba es 12,843 12,713 10,706 15,680 19,194 
Grand Trunk Western___------------. 3,884 3,820 3,928 8.541 8,787 
Lehigh & Hudson River___------------ 140 176 196 2,300 ; 
Lehigh & New England___.----------- 1,834 1,906 1,724 1,558 1,581 
Lehigh Valley.......----.----.---.--- 8,149 9,447 7,840 12,919 13,683 
Maine Came, nog oe ial 2,153 2,328 2,003 3,938 3,954 
(MN ERTS NE SS ES TE 5,802 6,006 5,877 305 433 
\ EEN ER aa elena eae 2,659 2, 165 ‘ 
New York ‘Central Lines__.--..-.--.-. 48.272 50.882 42,966 53,951 59,742 
YY. N: 8. & Hartford... ._...--...-.= 9,892 10,549 9,117 16,677 hs 
New York, Ontario & Western__------.- 1,077 1,131 819 ryt Be 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis___----- 7,157 6,822 6,678 it nee 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western_------- 426 629 448 b =e 
Pittsburgh & RMS TER AO in oni Sete 8,083 7,718 7,008 7,842 7, 
Pere Marquette... ._..--..---.----— 5,313 5,090 “98 bar wi 
Pittsburg & Shawmut___--_---------- 561 no boo ‘en 2 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North__.~-~---- 238 Ee = a ae 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia___-~------ 894 i, ote a oes 
LES REALS EES SSE FO 319 414 : : 
Wabash____. ‘ 5,846 6,475 5,581 12,142 11,724 
Wheeling & Lake Brie. acai 5,228 «5,045 4,510 - 4,088 4,528 
Total 157,077 165,129 143,232 517,972 240,553 
Ser ay —————————— ——————— 
Fagg eager a 812 655 1,242 1,410 
cant stown..-.-—--- 758 - : 
ee tata BREESE ROR 42,303 43,321 35,363 26,927 29,606 
Bessemer & Lake Brie____.._-.------- 2,329 4,511 5,047 1,670 1,592 
er * 
Buffalo Creek: & Gauley__...--------- *327 370 297 6 3 
Cambria & Indiana....-..----.-~---- 1,403 1,678 1,740 | 13 6 
Central R. R. of New Jersey___------~-- 6,361 7,641 6,696 19,321 20,926 
Cornwall_. Fae ils GR ENCES, Sos caldgeresieo amin 401 612 *613 63 64 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania__--.----- 180 253 217 9 9 
Ligonier Valley._....---~~----------- 111 176 129 61 31 
neg SN I een oe 1,439 1,346 1,179 a 333 = 
. Seashore Lines__-~--~-- 1,846 1,776 1,884 2,27 2,803 
pape eee we i Nila pe a Series 81,291 82,415 68,438 61,442 63,977 
eading | RPaagaaia es ee om 15,176 15,179 13,928 27,840 29,114 
nion (Pittsburgh)..-----.---------- 19,632 19,994 19,832 3,179 6,394 
Western Maryland_. aS 4,175 4,392 3,669 11,940 13,549 
ea | § Meanie 177,732 184,475 159,687 159,119 172,713 
=— 
ahontas District— 
dr roe & Ohiow_. 27,838 29,921 26,246 11,751 13,155 
Norfolk é& Western 20,514 23,980 21,069 7,445 7,271 
Virginian 4,111 5,028 4,549 2,495 2,569 
~ otal 52,463 58,929 51,864 21,691 22,995 
— i Y 



























































Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Southern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern___ ~~. 307 287 354 353 33° 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala__.__-__-. 627 816 679 2,571 3,25! 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast__.___~-. 801 737 680 1,513 1,39! 
Atlantic Coast Line.............._._. 12,469 13,520 13,614 11,280 11,67 
Centraiof Georgia_._._...........-... 3,359 3,802 3,994 4,633 4,45£ 
Charleston & Western Carolina_____.~ 379 390 420 1,631 1,902 
on GE BE SSP SETS SG PRO ea 1,551 1,704 1,549 3,171 3,12 
Columbus & Greenville__._________ adits 338 274 411 252 24€ 
Durham & Southern._......______-__ 180 117 109 853 741 
PROC IGE: Ee CONG a ee 2,665 2,482 1,766 1,210 1,35£ 
Gainesville Midland__._......._.. ._ . 34 46 50 110 9€ 
| SSRIS RC as St a 1,087 1,291 1,217 2,158 3,142 
Georgia & Fiorida_..—...._. 428 461 360 667 591 
Gulf; Mobile @&:Ohio___............... 4,743 4,398 4,040 4,034 4,16€ 
Illinois Central System___......._____ 28,263 29,300 26,205 17,161 16,432 
Louisville & Nashville... 24,929 25,767 23,328 10,783 12,564 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah____.__---. *177 196 220 *812 904 
Mississippi Central. ......00 ck. 295 361 310 479 560 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L..._.---- 2,956 3,635 2,882 4,208 4,946 
I ee 797 1,088 1,083 1,938 1,89¢ 
Piedmont Northern... 474 450 372 1,341 1,512 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac_._____.--~ 357 434 393 9,518 10,730 
Beavneee Ais Tans. oo. ee 9,215 11,172 10,675 7,855 9,771 
Southern System_........... =... 23,429 23,843 21,108 25,310 25,729 
Tennessee Central___________________ 638 521 409 771 1,273 
Winston-Salem Southbound_________-. 166 159 114 1,032 966 
_ ARIE ANS SERN Riera pCa RStiaer 120,664 127,251 116,342 115,649 123,755 
iB: 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western____._____-__. 15,561 16,073 14,384 12,881 14,561 
Chicago Great Western_____________-_. +* 29.8615 2,765 2,330 3,062 3,381 
Chicago, Milw., St. P.é& Pac._____.__-- 22,006 22,394 19,237 9,918 10,228 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha__-_-. 3,906 3,947 3,789 3,966 3,733 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range____-__~ 913 18,426 6,473 143 205 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic___.__. 508 715 523 635 513 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern_.__..___._____ 8,432 8,241 7,652 11,983 11,264 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South____-__- 396 390 410 90 132 
eg Tk Ree Rrlae elie et oan nes eeare heater 12,622 16,431 13,393 5,615 5,350 
Green Bay & Western_____....__.- 456 550 485 871 790 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming__.________ 301 773 209 72 63 
Minneapolis & St. Louis__..._________ 2,123 2,168 1,924 2,378 2,379 
Minn., St. Paul & S.S. M...._________. 5,040 6,135 4,758 2,693 2,950 
UGRNOTTA PNNE s 11,596 12,023 10,512 5,629 5,251 
Spokane International______._--__.. 242 117 122 495 688 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle____.______ 2,692 2,390 1,815 3,774 3,395 
Total___ 89,409 113,538 88,017 64,210 64,889 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System__._____ 25,288 24,416 22,694 15,053 12,133 
Alton___ A ERS ORES AGNES SMe OO 3,610 3,254 2,916 3,723 4,174 
Bingham & Garfield__._.._._...______ 456 550 603 84 83 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy__._____. 20,616 21,220 18,657 12,961 12,972 
Chicago & Illinois Midland__.________. 2,805 2,757 2,490 868 994 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific__.______ 12,798 12,521 11,982 13,347 11,402 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois___..._.____ 3,131 2,944 2,378 5,233 6,526 
Colorado & Southern._...._._____._._. 1,093 1,192 1,263 2,236 2,087 
Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 4,824 4,425 5,271 6,496 6,119 
Denver @ Balt Lake. 669 776 7174 22 18 
Fort Worth & Denver City___.._______ 918 880 1,631 1,418 1,551 
pau Deming se tis 1,879 2,059 1,507 1,914 1,882 
Missouri-Illinois. 0 i a se 1,248 1,168 1,049 546 536 
Nevada Northern 1,651 1,771 2,052 197 123 
North Western Pacific__._.......____. 756 930 994 1,094 758 
Peoria & Pekin Union_______.._______ 23 14 32 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific).........._. 31,033 30,989 29,195 15,261 14,270 
Toledo; Peoria & Western____________. 420 406 272 1,871 1,828 
Onion Pacific System___...__________ 19,853 19,801 18,060 15,916 18,552 
Wt. Stab eeaed 51 703 618 4 11 
Western Pacific___ 2,208 2,444 2,735 4,759 4,407 
| SSA 135,794 135,223 126,573 103,003 100,426 
fe 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island_____________ BS 384 249 166 587 166 
ge Re pS NEIL MS Re CO LLE 6,155 7,141 5,568 2,659 2,728 
International-Great Northern________. 2,540 2,421 3,327 3,231 3,987 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf_....._._____.. 341 265 338 1,045 1,304 
Kansas City Southern_______________. 4,974 5,237 4,560 2,951 2,815 
Louisiana & Arkansas___.._.._._____. 3,708 3,426 3,342 2,452 2,820 
Litchfield & Madison__..____._______. 334 392 304 1,176 1,237 
OB PES caesar 545 638 819 502 284 
Missouri & Arkansas______._________. 114 226 188 481 449 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_________ 6,301 5,850 6,172 5,011 5,991, 
Missouri Pacific__________. ay Ree ey RODE 17,544 19,182 17,056 18,494 20,677 
Quanah Acme & Pacific___________ es 53 85 16 292 167 
St. Louis-San Francisco______________ 10,483 9,211 9,388 8,481 8,276 
St. Louis Southwestern_______________ 3,560 3,261 2,880 7,376 7,665 
Texas & New Orleans... Ji. 11,916 14,392 14,414 5,513 5,255 
TOROS Ob POC. 6 ee 6,047 6,103 5,279 7,416 7,150 
Wichita Falls & Southern____________- 88 80 91 52 128 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.___.______- 34 24 20 24 21 
Total 75,121 78,188 74,016 67,743 71,120 
p= rae 





*Previous week’s figure. 
Note—Previous year's figures revised. 





paperboard industry. 





ments of unfilled orders. 


Notes—-Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 


Percent of Activity 


Current Cumulative 


industry. 
STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
Unfilled 
Orders Production Orders 
Period Received Tons Remaining 
1944—Week Ended Tons Tons 

September 6 9.ccc04..... 173,065 155,820 549,114 97 
September 9 _ ~~ ..___._-_ 131,988 123,758 554,352 80 
September 16 ____--_ Sh gible 129,481 158,178 525,730 97 
September 23. .._._.._. 125,258 161,114 486,818 96 
September 30-=__.._____-. 160,952 159,114 482,896 95 
OCS GRE i 217,096 158,946 541,424 96 
SOI BGs or it aceon 139,347 154,719 523,875 96 
TOWNE ER 133,028 156,269 494,929 94 
SUNN “Bo tet oe 146,003 157,806 486,882 95 
November. 4... 2-22 -._. 207,817 157,644 535,745 96 
November 11..._. 2... 141,154 158,266 515,738 96 
November 385... 135,644 156,667 494,062 96 
November .25.-...-.. 2. 110,144 149,062 450,898 91 
Deomber. $s s. 189,731 154,682 484,811 94 


94 


received, less production, do 


Truckloading Volume 
increased in Octoher 


The volume of freight trans- 

ported by motor carriers in Oc- 
cober increased 4.8% above Sep- 
tember and 0.6% above October, 
1943, according to American 
frucking Associations, Inc., which 
-urther announced as follows: 
- Comparable reports received by 
ATA from 315 carriers in 45 States 
showed these carriers transported 
in aggregate of 2,668,849 tons in 
October, as against 2,547,251 in 
september and 2,651,940 in Oc- 
ober of 1943. 

The ATA index figure, com- 
puted on the basis of the average 
monthly tonnage of the reporting 
carriers for the three-year period 
of 1938-140 as representing 100, 
was 190.74 in October; the Sep- 
tember index figure was 182.47. 

Approximately 81% of all ton- 
nage transported in the month 
was hauled by carriers of general 
freight. The volume in this cate- 
gory increased 5.8% above Sep- 
tember and was 1.9% above Oc- 


tober, 1943. 

Transportaiion of petroleum 
products, accounting for about 
12% of the total tonnage reported, 
showed a decrease of 2.6% below 
September and of 2.5% below Oc- 
tober of last year. 

Carriers of iron and steel prod- 
ucts hauled about 3% of the total 
tonnage. Their traffic volume was 
12.3% above that of the previous 
month and 9.9% above October, 
1943. 

About 4% of the total tonnage 
reported consisted of miscellan- 
eous commodities, including to- 
bacco, milk, textile products, coke, 
bricks, building materials, cement 
and household goods. Tonnage in 
this class increased 3.5% above 
September but was 16.6% below 
October of 1943. 


A. G. Alexander to Open 
Office in N. Y. As 
Consultant on Bank Bldgs. 


Announcement is made that on 
Jan. 1, Aaron G. Alexander will 
open his office at 20 Exchange 
Place, New York City, as Archi- 
tectural Consultant in the field 
of Bank Architecture. During the 
past fifteen years Mr. Alexander 
has been in charge of the Archi- 
tectural Department for The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 








‘In this capacity it is stated he has 


designed and built many of the 
Bank’s domestic and _ foreign 
branches, among which is the re- 
cently completed modern branch 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

During his experience with the 
National City Bank, Mr. Alexan- 
der has had the opportunity to 
study the bank’s operating prob- 
lem from the inside, and his serv- 
ice covers an inspection of the 
existing premises to ascertain the 
faults, a report on his conclusions 
and a definite recommendation of 
procedure. 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended Dec. 2, 1944 


According to the National Lum- 





ijber Manufacturers Association, 


lumber shipments of 488 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 0.7% above 
production for the week Dec. 2, 
1944, In the same week new or- 
ders of those mills were 1.9% 
more than production. ‘Unfilled 
order files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 91% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 34 days’ 
production at the current rate, and 
gross stocks are equivalent to 35 
days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 2.5%; orders 
by 3.6%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
33.6% greater; shipments were 





Compensation for delinquent 


items made necessary 


adjust- 


31.1% greater, and orders were 
23.6% greater. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


At a meeting of the board of 
directors of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, held on Dec. 5, L. G. Payson 
and P. M. Tuttle, formerly Assis- 
tant Vice-Presidents, were elected 
Vice-Presidents, effective as of 
Dec. 1, and W. J. Snow, Jr., who 
is now Director of Finance of the 
Farm Credit Administration at 
Kansas City, Mo., was elected an 
Assistant Vice-President, effective 
Dec. 30. The following promo- 
tions were also approved by the 
board, effective as of Dec. 1: 

E. M. Andel and F. W. Bristow, 
Assistant Treasurers, were elected 





Assistant Vice-Presidents; P. J. 
Dugan, building superintendent, 
becomes chief engineer; R. W. 
Parsons of the Bond Department, 
becomes an Assistant Vice-Pres- 
ident, and J. H. Morris was made 
Assistant Manager of the Bank’s 
London office. 

Mr. Payson joined Bankers 
Trust Company in August, 1943, 
prior to which he was President 
of the Stock Clearing Corporation 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and Assistant Executive Manager 
of the Victory Fund Committee of 
the War Finance Committee. Mr. 
Tuttle has been associated with 
the Bank since 1942, prior to 
which he was associated with 
Bonbright & Co., of this city. Mr. 
Snow attended the University of 
California and took his law de- 
gree from George Washington 
University, being admitted to the 
District of Columbia bar in 1931. 
For the past 20 years he has been 
connected with the Federal Land 
Bank System, the Federal Farm 
Loan Bureau, and at one time was 
an assistant Federal Reserve Bank 
examiner. For the past 10 years 
he has been with the Farm Credit 
Administration and is thoroughly 
familiar with the operations of 
that organization and its affiliated 
operations, the Federal Land 
Banks, Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks and the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation. 





Percy H. Johnston, Chairman of 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York, announced on 
Dec. 7 that the directors had ap- 
proved the payment of a bonus on 
annual salaries to all officers and 
employees, amounting to 5% on 
the first $5,000, with an additional 
3%% on the next $5,000 and an 
additional 2% on all salaries 
above $10,000. This payment will 
also be made to officers and em- 
ployees in military service. The 
Chemical Bank has made a prac- 
tice of paying a Christmas bonus 
since 1870. 

Mr. Johnston also announced 
that the board of directors on 
Dec. 7 declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents per 
share on the capital stock of the 
bank, payable Jan. 2, 1945, to} 
stockholders of record Dec. 15, 
1944. 





At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Federation Bank 
and Trust Company of New York, 
held on Dec. 5, the company de- 
clared a stock dividend of 7/33rds 
of a share for each share pres- 
ently held, concurrently with a 


cents per share. The stock divi- 
dend totals 17,500 shares, increas- 
ing the stock of the bank from 
$2,500 to 100,000 shares. Plans to 
increase the capital of the bank 
fror® $825,000 to $1,000,000, ap- 
roved*'by the stockholders on 
r.'14; were referred to in our 
issueOf Nov. 16, page 2176. The 
State Banking Department ap- 
ved the certificate of increase 

on Nov. 17. 


Arthur Queren, an Assistant 
Treasurer of The Coniinental 
Bank & Trust Co. of New York, 
has been elected an Assistant 
Vice-President. it was announced 
on Dec. 10...Mr. Queren entered 
the employ of the bank in 1906 
es a runner and was trade an 
Assistant Treasurer in 1929. He 








has had supervision of the loan: 
department for several years and ! 


will continue in that capacity. 
The bank also announced the pro- 
motions of Edmund Pigeon to the 
post of Assistant Secretary and 
Edward Murphy to Assistant Trust 
officer. Both have been in the 
trust department of the bank 
since 1931. All the changes were 
effective on Dec. 11. 





Helen Knox, Manager of the 
Women’s Department of the Chase 
National Bank, Grand Central 
Branch, and President of the 
Association of Bank Women Ex- 
ecutives, addressed the Filing 
Association of New York at a 
meeting held at the Hotel New 
Yorker on Monday, Dec. 11. Miss 
Knox spoke on the work women 
are doing in banks throughout the 
country. 





Dean R. Nott, Chairman of the 
Erie County Savings Bank, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and civie leader, died 
on Dec. 5. Mr. Nott was elected 
Vice-President of the bank in 
1931 and was its President from 
June, 1932, until January, 1942, 
when he became Chairman of the 
board. 

The Buffalo “Evening News” 
reports that Mr. Nott, at various 
times, was a director of the Fi- 
delity Trust Co. of Buffalo, the 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust 
Co., the Savings Banks Trust Co. 
of New York, and the Institutional 
Securities Corp., also of New 
York. 





The British County Trust Co. of 
Taunton, Mass., recently bought 
the Taunton Morris Plan Bank, 
according to the Providence 
“Journal” of Nov. 22, which said: 

“The deal whereby the local 
bank takes over the assets of the 
Providence Morris Plan, which 
has run the local Morris Plan for 
the past few years. also includes, 
it is stated, the purchase of the 
Morris Plan banking property on 
Winthrop Street that runs through 
to Cohannet Street, where it has 
as a tenant the business offices of 
the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.” 





At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Directors of the 
State Street Trust Co. of Boston, 
on Dec. 8, Benjamin R. Vaughan 
of Melrose was elected a Vice- 
President. He will be head of 
the Massachusetts Avenue office, 
where he has served as an officer 
of the trust company for the past 
20 years in close association with 
the late Stephen H. Roberts. 





At their regular meeting held 
on Dec. 7 the directors of the 
Capital Bank & Trust Co. of Har- 
risburg, Pa., declared the usual 
semi-annual dividend of 30 cents 
ver share, plus an extra dividend 
of 10 cents per share ($10 par 
value) to stockholders of record 
Dec. 11, payable Dec. 22. 





L. S. Tark, President of the 
Main State Bank of Chicago, IIL, 
announced on Dec. 4 that directors 
of the bank had approved the 


transfer of $100,000 from undi-! 


vided profits to surplus. thus 
bringing the latter up to $600,000. 


Mail Service to Greece 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on Nov. 29 that, informa- 
tion has been received from the! 
Post Office Department at Wash- 
ington, that the limited mail serv- 
ice with Greece is now extended 
to include Macedonia and Thrace. 
The advices add: 

“Under previous arrangements 
which went into effect Nov. 
23, provision was: made.for non- 
illustrated post cards tobe mailed 





to all of Greece extépt Mace- 


donia, Thrace and Crete. The rate 
of postage applicable is 3 cents.” 


isms, greed and selfishness retard 
its development and, at times, 
seem to threaten its continuation 
even here where the vision of a 
social-economic system based on 
the idea of service to each other 
was first given. 


ii 


System and Our American Form 
of Government Are Inseparabie 
—and There Can Be No Com- 
promise Between a Free Econ- 
omy and a Government-Dictated 
Economy Without Endangering 
Our Peclitical as Well as Our 
Economic Freedom. 


By our American form of gov- 
ernment we mean a representa- 
tive, constitutionally limited gov- 
ernment with emphasis on the 
word limited. That is where the 
founders put the emphasis. Un- 
limited government in any form, 
even unlimited good government, 
is bound to devour freedom. 

Government, in order to be a 
government, must, in the final 
analysis, depend on the legal use 
of force, and by its very nature 
must make this force the basis of 
its dealings with the private cit- 
izen. Under any form of govern- 
ment-dictated economy this means 
the intrusion of the irresistible 
force of government into the 
everyday affairs of life. These 
intrusions must be accomplished 
by those in the employ of the gov- 
vernment. Such is political bu- 
reaueracy, and therein lie the 
seeds of tyranny. 

Even before the war it was only 
too evident that the area of indi- 
vidual freedom in this country 
was shrinking, tnat the area or 
governmental authority over the 
individual was expanding. As the 
power of government agencies in- 
creased, the prestige of the par- 
liamentary principle — the Con- 
gress, the State Legislatures, the 
town fathers dealing with local 
affairs — declined. 

More and more we have come 
to be governed, not by laws that 
are first debated and then enacted, 
but by the device of so-called ad- 
ministrative law, which is to say, 
by decrees, executive orders, rules, 
regulations and _ interpretations, 
which are dictated by bureaus, 
boards, commissions, all the new 
sprawling alphabetical agencies 
of government, and then sent to 
the Federal Register to be filed 
and published as law. The power 
bureaucracy has come to wield in 
this country is enormous, and 
ramifies, conflicts, parallels and 
duplicates beyond belief. 

To challenge the wisdom, the 
propriety, or the necessity of a 
bureaucratic directive soon comes 
to be regarded as a challenge to 
government itself. Even questions 
of broad policy tend to cease to 
be a proper subject for debate 
between the citizen and his gov- 
ernment. 

So it is then that in a govefn- 
ment-dictated economy, not only 
free enterprise is doomed to ex- 
tinction, but political liberty it- 
self is peopardized. On any ques- 
tion of large public moment, to 
acquiesce may well involve sub- 
mission to an act of tyranny; to 
resist is to revolt against govern- 
mental authority. That is why 
under totalitarion governments 
only one political party is toler- 
ated, and the individual must be 
either for the government or 
against it! 

There is carved on the lintel of 
the United States Supreme Court 
the legend: “To the end that this 
shall be a Government of law, not 
of men.” Yet in this country the 
bureaucrat now frequently per- 
forms legislative, administrative, 
and judicial functions, through the 
relatively recent expansion of the 
‘device of administrative law. This, 
in any language, in any country, 
under any circumstances, is ty- 
ranny. Perversions of administra- 
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tive law as a devise for regiment- 
ing economic aspects of individual 
enterprise should be abolished, in 
order that government by ap- 
pointees in place of elected repre- 
sentatives of the people shall 
cease. 
IV 


We Believe Government-Dictated 
International Trade Tends to 
Disturb Peace and Breed Wars. 


‘Dictated economies tend to in- 
sulate themselves from the rest of 
the world and to rely upon Gov- 
ernment cartels and monopolies. 
This creates, an international re- 
striction on competition which en- 
dangers peace because then gov- 
ernments themselves become great 
trading bodies, and the exchange 
of goods and services among na- 
tions is controlled, not by com- 
petition, but by military power. 
| Cartels are contrary to the prin- 
ciples of free enterprise. Inter- 
national trade and domestic trade 
are not two things, they cannot be 
isolated in compartments, one 
from the other. 


Vv 
We Believe a Sound Currency Is 
Essential to the Preservation 
of Self-Government. 


The first requisite of a sound 
currency is obedience to the sim- 
ple, jealous law of solvency. 

The widely held popular delu- 
sion that so far as governments 
are concerned solvency is a fetish, 
constitutes a menace to our social, 
economic and political stability. 
If this way of thinking continues 


great disaster. There is a flood of 
political doctrines now current in 
the world which assumes it to be 


manipulate credit and to employ it 
as an instrument of social policy. 
This idea has been raised to the 
level of economic theory, identi- 
fied by such names as the theory 
of deficit spending or the theory 
of compensatory budgets. The 
debasement of currency and the 
manipulation of credit, however 
well intentioned, has a long and 
tragic history of failure. If in 
time of peace we persist on that 
road we shall come either to the 
hard lesson of bankruptcy, or 
worse, to a totalitarian form of 
government under which experi- 
ence shows such devices can some- 
times be made to work, but only 
temporarily. 

A currency redeemable in gold 
and a banking system outside the 
realm of political domination pro- 
vide a free people with the best 
bulwark against political dema- 
goguery and the perpetration of 
unsound economic practices by 
incompetent or ill-advised gov- 
ernments. That it has seemed ad- 
visable to some to suspend this 
sound fiseal principle to meet the 
exigencies of war finance does not 
impair its validity for peacetime 
application. Our banking and 
credit structure should be restored 
to private managements and our 
currency made redeemable in gold 
at the ‘earliest feasible moment. 

VI . 

We Believe the Perversion of the 
Power of .Taxation From Its 
Legitimate Purpose to Indirect 
Efforts at Alleged Social and 
Economic Reform Is a Serious 
Threat to the Stability of Our 
Form of Government and Our 
Way of Life. 


The aim of taxation should be 
to meet the limited expenditures 
of limited government. All 
schemes of taxation that go be- 
yond this, such as those that are 
designed to redistribute the na- 
tional income according to the no- 
tions of men in government, lead 
directly to that state of society in 
which ‘people no longer support 
government, and by virtue of sup- 
porting it, control it, but are them- 
selves supported and therefore 
controlled by government, and 
cannot be free. '' 
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to prevail, it will involve us in a/ 





On many of the details of so- 
cial, economic and political prob- 
lems growing out of conversion 
to war and reconversion to peace, 
opinions may differ, but on fun- 
damental prinicples there must be 
no compromise. 

We, the War and Reconversion 
Congress of American Industry, 
believe that within the frame- 
work of these enumerated broad 
principles America can and will 
work out her destiny. 

We recommend them to the 
thoughtful consideration of our 
fellow citizens because they affect 
those aspects of our national life 
with which we in industry have 
had the most experience and are 
best acquainted. Furthermore, 
they bear directly on our ability 
to discharge that part which in- 
dustry bears of the responsibility 
for the production and distribution 
of industrial goods, and for the 
employment of people in industry. 

We in America have evolved a 
unique way of life that has en- 
abled us to build a great nation. 
Our people, through vision and 
resourcefulness, by industry and 
thrift, have earned for themselves 
a state of general.well-being and 
freedom beyond anything ever be- 
fore accomplished. We have in- 
clined to gentrosity toward our 
fellow-men at home and abroad. 
Socially we are democratic and in 
many ways we have shown our 
sympathy to the oppressed. 


In the few short years of our 
history, we have come closest to 
the realization of that vision 
which for centuries has led men 
to strive and to achieve a better 
and more secure existence and a 
fuller and freer life. 


_Our social structure has no 
rigidity. Opportunity beckons all. 
Class hatred and class struggles 
have no place here. It is a great 
pity that such contentions have 
a introduced into our national 
ife. 


We have seen no government- 
dictated economies yield fruits 
compared with ours, ictator- 
ships of any description are ab- 
horrent to us, for they are incom- 
patible with freedom. With the 
genius of our people for self-gov- 
ernment, we must reverse the 
trend toward the concentration 
and centralization of governmen- 
tal power, and the regulation and 
regimentation of our lives. 


The great, the fundamental 
question facing mankind today is: 
Will this be truly a victory for 
freedom? Shall we look toward 
greater freedom for the individual 
as the best basis for further prog- 
ress or, faced with the complex 
problems of a war-torn world, 
shall we go back to the age-old 
concept that the individual is a 
mere subordinate unit of an all- 
powerful government? Under the 
stress of conditions imposed by 
total war, it has seemed desirable 
to adopt many of the regulatory 
measures employed by totalitarian 
governments to regiment the lives 
of their people, but these meas- 
ures are not in our peacetime tra- 
dition. 

There runs in the blood of every 
true American the heritage of the 
pioneer courage which brought 
him to this land that first declared 
for equal freedom for all individ- 
uals under a government by law, 
under a government drawing its 
just powers from the consent of 
the governed: peti 


To build the nation that we 
have built, nién had t . free— 
free to create, to “tO enjoy 
in secure possessi bt e' Stimula- 
tion of a reward’ céOmmensurate 
with the effort expended’ and the 
skill acquired, free from the dis- 
tractions of combating tyranny, 
free from the spiritual depression 
resulting from the resentment of 
injustice. We must consciously 
strive for the advancement of all, 
for a society permeated by a 
spirit of good-will toward one’s 
fellow-men. 


This is the American tradition, | | 
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This is the tradition for which 
American industry declares. This 


is the tradition for which America 


fights. , 
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